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NOTE 


Tue Round TaBe is a co-operative enterprise con- 
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Tasie in each portion of the Empire are in the hands of 
local residents who are responsible for all articles on 
the politics of their own country. It is hoped that in this 
way Tue Rounp Taste will reflect the current opinions 
of all parts about Imperial problems, and at the same time 
present a survey of them as a whole. Opinions and articles 
of a party character will be rigidly excluded. 


Tue Rounp Taste can be obtained through any bookseller 
or through any of the following: 


UNITED KINGDOM: Messrs Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St 
Martin’s Street, W.C. 

CANADA: The Macmillan Co., of Canada, 70 Bond Street, 
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AUSTRALIA: Messrs Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 109 Russell 
Street, Melbourne. 

SOUTH AFRICA: J. Tyndall, Esq., 29 Sauers Buildings, 
Johannesburg. 

NEW ZEALAND: A. R. Atkinson, Esq., 142 Featherston 
Street, Wellington. 

INDIA: Messrs Macmillan & Co,, Ltd., Bombay, Calcutta, 
and Madras, 

EGYPT: Cairo Express Agency, near Shepheards Hotel, 
Cairo. 
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hama, Singapore, 
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A WAR OF LIBERATION 


UR victory is certain; I dectare it with the pro- 

foundest conviction, here in exile, and precisely when 
monarchical reaction appears most insolently secure. What 
matters the triumph of an hour? What matters it that by 
concentrating all your means of action, availing ‘yourselves 
of every artifice, turning to your account those prejudices and 
jealousies of race which yet for a while endure, and spreading 
distrust, egotism and corruption, you have repulsed our forces 
and restored the former order of things? Can you restore 


men’s faith in it, or think you can long maintain it by brute 
force alone, now that all faith in itis extinct? . . . Threatened 
and undermined on every side, can you hold all Europe for ever 
in a state of siege?” 


There can be few finer examples of courage and faith in 
politics than this prophecy of ultimate victory in the hour 
of overwhelming defeat. It was written by Mazzini* in 
1849, the year which witnessed the collapse of the great 
attempt of 1848 to free the peoples of Europe from the 
network of medieval despotism re-imposed on them by 
the settlement of 1814-15. Absolutism, as Palmerston 
regretfully admitted, was once more in the ascendant ; and 
even Mazzini’s sanguine spirit might have wavered if he 
could have foreseen how long that ascendancy would be 
maintained. Nearly seventy years were to pass before the 
hopes and passions of 1848 were once more set alight 


* Life and Writings of Mazzini, vol. v, pp. 269-271. 
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throughout Europe, before the vision of Europe as “ one 
great emancipated land ” came once more within the range 
of actuality. This time it was the forces of absolutism, 
not the forces of freedom, which brought the old issue to 
another open trial of strength ; they themselves abandoned 
the passive “ state of siege ” and delivered a direct assault ; 
and they found their old opponents, not indeed as wary 
and well prepared as they should have been, but as strong 
as ever in faith and resolution. So the struggle which 
began as a war of domination became a war of liberation ; 
and as a war of liberation it will end. 


I. AssoLuTismM IN THE ASCENDANT. 


HE strength and durability of the reaction were 

mainly due to one man’s work. The convulsion of 
1848 found Bismarck just at the outset of his career; and 
the political faith which was to inspire it to the end was 
never more clearly stated than in the famous sentence of 
his speech in the Prussian Assembly on March 22, 1849 : 


The strife of principles which during this year has shaken Europe 
to its foundations is one in which no compromise is possible. ‘They 
rest on opposite bases. The one draws its law from what is called 
the will of the people, in truth, however, from the law of the strongest 
on the barricades. The other rests on authority created by God, 
on authority by the grace of God. ... The decision on these 
principles will not come by parliamentary debate, not by majorities 
of eleven votes; sooner or later the God who directs the battle 
will cast his iron dice. 


It was with this simple creed of government by divine right 
bestowed by the God of Battles—or, in plain words, 
hereditary military despotism—that Bismarck confronted 
the three great problems of his political life—the govern- 
ment of Prussia, the union of Germany and the balance of 
power in Europe. The first of these questions was, as he 
frankly put it, the question whether the House of Hohen- 
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zollern or the House of Parliament should rule in Prussia ; 
and by the triumph of his “ blood and iron” policy he 
gave it a decisive answer. After 1870 there was no longer 
any serious conflict on that issue. Democracy was thence- 
forth dead in Prussia. The exponents of liberalism were 
disillusioned and impotent, and worse than that, they 
became docile; the idea of an executive responsible to the 
representatives of the people was so completely shelved 
that many years later, when the progressive Crown Prince 
Frederick at last succeeded to the throne (1888), Bismarck 
was able to make it a condition of his retaining office that 
there should be “ no parliamentary government.” * 

The same “blood and iron” which had welded the 
yoke of absolutism so firmly again about the neck of 
Prussia had also bound Germany together. The union 
was not that democratic fusion of the German peoples 
which the idealists of 1848 had dreamed of—a fusion 
which had required the “ absorption” of Prussia in the 
greater whole. It was a federation of governments, 


mostly monarchies of a sort, and all adhering more or less 


closely to the “ unconstitutional” Prussian type. That 


the architect of the Imperial constitution regarded his 
handiwork as a new and powerful buttress of reaction is 
frankly disclosed in the letters to King Lewis of Bavaria, 
in which he described it as the “ surest guarantee against 
the dangers to which law and order might be exposed in 
the free movement of the political life of to-day.”t In 
other words, the German Empire was created as a new 
“Holy Alliance” against popular liberty. And leading, 
controlling, dominating the alliance stood absolutist 
Prussia.[t Treitschke, Bismarck’s academic interpreter, 


* Bismarck’s Reflections and Reminiscences, vol. ii, p. 330. 

t Ibid,, vol. i, p. 386. 

t Prussia has 17 of the 58 votes in the Bundesrat (Article 6). Amend- 
ments to the constitution are lost if 14 votes are cast in the negative (Article 
78). If opinion is divided on questions relating to the army, the navy, the 
tariff, etc., the Prussian vote is decisive if cast in favour of no change 
(Articles § and 37). Inthe event of a tie the Prussian vote decides (Article 7). 
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could rightly give to united Germany a “ hyphenated ” 
title—Preussen-Deutschland. 

And in the field of foreign policy Bismarck worked with 
the same singleness of purpose, the same simple plan of 
consolidating the forces of reaction against democracy. 
“I look for Prussian honour,” he had said in 1850, “ in 
Prussia’s abstinence from any shameful union with demo- 
cracy”’ ;* and twenty, thirty, forty years later he was true to 
his early creed. The absolutist powers were his natural 
allies, and he strove, as Metternich had striven, to keep 
the three great monarchies together. He first crushed and 
then conciliated Austria and bound her in a close alliance 
with Prussia~-Germany. As a complement to this alliance 
he negotiated a secret “reinsurance” treaty with Russia 
and exerted himself unceasingly to quiet her suspicions by 
strengthening the personal ties between Romanoff and 
Hohenzollern, appealing to the common interests of the 
Russian and the Prussian Governments in the suppression 
of their Polish subjects, and even by suggesting that 
Austrian policy ought to “ withdraw itself from the in- 
fluence of Hungarian Chauvinism ” and allow Russia to 
occupy Constantinople.t Meanwhile, to make assurance 
doubly sure, he took advantage of the isolation of united 
Italy to tempt her into partnership. It was the single 
exception to his rule against “ union with democracy ” and 
very characteristically he represented the alliance as 
primarily dynastic. 

Towards the end of his memoirs Bismarck himself laid 
bare the whole basis of his foreign policy with his usual 
lucidity and candour. 


The dangers to which our union with Austria are exposed by 
tentatives towards a Russo-Austrian understanding, . . . may, as 
far as possible, be minimised by keeping the strictest possible faith 
with Austria, and at the same time taking care that the road from 
Berlin to St. Petersburg is not closed. Our principal concern is to 


* Reflections and Reminiscences, vol. i, p. 80. 
T Ibid, vol. ii, pp. 285, 286. 
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keep the peace between our two imperial neighbours. We shall be 
able to assure the future of the fourth great dynasty in Italy in 
proportion as we succeed in maintaining the unity of the three empire 
states, and in either bridling the ambition of our two neighbours on 
the east or satisfying it by an entente cordiale with both. Both are 
for us indispensable elements in the European political equilibrium ; 
the lack of either would be our peril—but the maintenance of 
monarchical government in Vienna and St. Petersburg, and in Rome 
as dependent upon Vienna and St. Petersburg, is for us in Germany 
a problem which coincides with the maintenance of our own state 
regime.* 


The maintenance of our own state regime, the preservation 
of the Hohenzollern autocracy and the military caste it 
rests on—to that end the most powerful statesman of 
nineteenth-century Europe devoted his life; to that end 
he paralysed liberalism and perverted nationalism in 
Germany, and held liberty at bay in Europe for half a 
century. 


II. Tue Nemesis or Despotism 


ISMARCK was well satisfied with his work; but its 

very success was to lead to its undoing. When he 
declared that Germany was now a “ satiated ” power, he 
forgot that by its nature military despotism is insatiable. 
From the days of the ancient Empires of the East to the 
reign of Napoleon history has proved again and again that 
the desire for power, if it be unchecked by the sense of 
responsibility, is one of the most implacable of human 
lusts. No sooner was Napoleon master of France than he 
strove to be master of Europe; no sooner had he mastered 
Europe than he dreamed of mastering the world. And so 
with the Prussian monarchy. The domination of Germany 
and the hegemony of Central Europe—from these achieve- 
ments the craving for yet more power was bound to conjure 
up visions of wider conquests. Inevitably, too, the weapons 


* Reflections and Reminiscences, vol. ii, pp. 271, 272. 
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Bismarck had used, the arguments he had relied on, to 
widen the range of Prussian power were employed for 
carrying the process beyond the limits he had set to it. 
When William I had hesitated to steal Holstein for the 
purpose of strengthening Prussia’s maritime position, 
Bismarck had recalled the conquering tradition of the 
Hohenzollerns and reminded him “ that every one of his 
immediate ancestors . . . had won an increment of terri- 
tory for the state.”* What was to prevent the same 
insidious appeal to a medizval dynastic pride from stirring 
the heart of William II? Bismarck, again, had declared 
in 1850 that Prussia could not “ allow anything to happen 
in Germany without her consent ”: ¢ and fifty years later 
almost as a matter of course, came the Kaiser’s modern 
version of that doctrine—“ Neither on the ocean nor across 
it can any great decision be again arrived at without 
Germany and the German Emperor.” 

Nor is it only the lust for power that makes absolutism 
a danger to the world. Absolutism is doomed to be 
aggressive. For ever engaged in a war with the future, 
perpetually “ threatened and undermined ” by the forces 
of progress, it must for its very preservation be always 
sharpening its weapons, and from time to time for the 
same reasons it is compelled to use them. The Kaiser, 
like every autocrat before him, was bound to foster the 
military pride of the army on which his power rested ; 
bound, too, in the end, to glut its leaders’ appetite for 
fighting. Like every autocrat, he was bound to use all 
means for bringing the minds as well as the arms of his 
people under his sway ; to teach them the doctrine of a 
superhuman State unfettered by morality or law; and to 
tempt them back across the ages to the barbaric cult of Thor 
and Odin. And at the last, when despite his utmost 
efforts the rising tide of Social Democracy began to wash 


* Reflections and Reminiscences, vol. ii, p. 9. 
t Ibid, vol. i, p. 80. 
t Speech of July 3, 1900. 
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the footsteps of his throne, he was driven to adapt for his 
immediate needs the policy which had served Bismarck so 
well—to divert attention from domestic to external pro- 
blems, to eclipse the hope of liberty at home with the 
glamour of ascendancy abroad, and then, when antagonism 
was inevitably provoked thereby, to spread the legend of 
“encirclement,” to raise the old cry of “ danger to the 
Fatherland,” and finally to set the world at war on the plea 
of self-defence. All this was inevitable under the circum- 
stances if military despotism was to endure in Germany. 
It was a war of self-defence—not, however, for the German 
people, but, in a sense, against them. If the Emperor 
and his generals could repeat on a larger scale the triumphs 
of 1864 to 1870, then the clock could be set back again ; 
the ideas of their “ enemies ” the Social Democrats and of 
all the exponents of popular liberty and parliamentary 
government would be once more discredited and forgotten ; 
and militarism and autocracy would be riveted still more 
firmly and lastingly about the German people. 

So elaborate were their preparations, so immense their 
military strength, and so great the aggressor’s advantage 
in choosing his own moment for the war, that the exponents 
of Prussianism may well have thought it not very difficult 
to win their game a second time. They could not fail to 
realise indeed that the obstacles to their success were more 
formidable than before. In attempting to make Prussia 
dominant in Germany they had only had to reckon with 
the hostility of two first-rank Powers, and Bismarck had 
managed to keep Austria and France apart and crush them 
separately. But in attempting to make Prussian Germany 
dominant in Europe they had to face more numerous 
opponents, and, as it turned out, to fight them all together. 
The first of these was France—a France which had risen 
undaunted from the ashes of 1870, with clearer eyes, a 
steadier heart and a body politic more closely knit together ; 
a France, moreover, with whom Prussianism in the ascen- 
dant could never come to terms. For nowhere was the 
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conflict of ideals more obvious or more inexorable. Napo- 
leonism had gone down for ever in the red sunset of Sedan : 
France had made her final choice for liberty, and become 
once more, as in 1789 and 1830 and 1848, its ringleader in 
Europe. There could be no harmony whatever between 
her conception of Europe as a company of free States with 
equal rights and the Prussian conception of a single 
dominant State, overriding the rights of all its neighbours, 
dictating their policy, holding over them a perpetual threat 
of war. 

And the working-out of the new scheme of aggrandise- 
ment had necessarily upset the equilibrium so carefully 
maintained by Bismarck and ranked Russia beside France. 
“ Hungarian Chauvinism ” was positively encouraged at 
Vienna in order that the Hapsburg Empire under the con- 
trol of a German-Magyar clique might establish its ascen- 
dancy in the Balkans and so open the road for German 
dominion to Constantinople and beyond it to the gates 
of Africa and India. And this, of course, was an open 
challenge to Russia’s traditional claims as the friend and 
liberator of the Balkan Slavs. So Russia withdrew from 
the entente of the three Emperors and entered on the Dual 
Alliance. 

One more dislocation of Bismarck’s diplomatic system 
was also unavoidable. Unnatural from the outset, the 
alliance of free Italy with Central European absolutism 
could scarcely be expected to stand the strain of a deliberate 
policy of German expansion. For Italy, despite Bismarck’s 
pretensions, was a democratic, not a dynastic State; and 
the Italian people could never join hands with the Hohen- 
zollern and the Hapsburg in an attack on democracy in 
Western Europe. 

And what of England? William II and his advisers 
were prepared to face France and Russia: they doubtless 
relied on securing at the worst the neutrality of Italy: but 
did they also discount England? Bismarck had discounted 
her; and events, it seemed, had iustified them. Since 
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then, indeed, the development of Prussian ambitions had 
stirred her from her isolation and brought her to a seemingly 
half-hearted and uneasy “ understanding ” with France and 
Russia. But since then, also, Treitschke’s reading of 
English history as one long sordid record of selfishness and 
duplicity had sunk deep into the German mind. Might 
not this second Carthage, drowsing over her money-bags, 
her ancient warrior spirit long since sapped away by luxury, 
be easily cajoled or bribed or even intimidated into breaking 
the frail threads of honour—as soon as their maintenance 
intact should clearly come to mean the sacrifice of English 
wealth and English lives ? 

It must have been somewhat on these lines that Prussian 
statesmen and soldiers calculated the prospects of their 
scheme. With increasing emphasis the course of the war 
has shown how narrow was their outlook and how fatally 
it misled them. It is the nemesis of despotism not only 
that it must always be striving to enlarge its power, but 
also that it should fail to estimate aright the strength of 
the antagonism its efforts must arouse, till sooner or later 
it overreaches itself and meets its fate. Schooled in the 
creed of blood and iron it misjudges the forces of the spirit. 
It cannot understand the free man’s moral hatred of slavery. 
It thinks that all men measure life by its own material 
standards ; that democracy has no aim or meaning beyond 
the appeasement of the mob; that justice and good faith 
in international relations are the catchwords of conscious 
hypocrisy ; that no one in his heart denies that might is 
right. And so the Prussian autocrat and his advisers wholly 
failed to foresee that their long-planned coup and the manner 
of its execution would outrage the moral sense of all free 
and enlightened men, reveal again to a younger generation 
the half-forgotten evils inherent in autocracy, and force the 
world to recognise the war as one more trial of the oldest 
and greatest moral issue in politics, the issue between 
tyranny and freedom. 

They may still be undeceived. They may still think that 
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the democracies of Europe are influenced by material 
interests alone; that millions of free Englishmen, for 
instance, are fighting now because they are afraid of German 
power or covetous of German trade. But must they not 
confess that they have raised against themselves a stronger 
passion than fear or greed when they look to-day at Russia 
or turn from the Old World to the New? How can they 
account in the terms of their crude materialism for the 
part the British Dominions have played in the war, for the 
actions and the declared intentions of the United States, 
or for the Russian Revolution ? 


III. Tue Depication or THE New Wortp 


F proof were needed that absolutism is a relic of the past 
—a garment outgrown by the moral stature of humanity 
and doomed in the end to be discarded by all civilised men 
—it would be found most manifestly in the political 


character of the New World. To these peoples with their 
almost immeasurable possibilities of growth it will one day 
fall to play a greater part than the peoples of Europe in 
moulding the destiny of mankind; and nowhere among 
them is there now or can there ever be a place or a hope 
for absolutism. To them as to us its doctrines are revolt- 
ing, its pretensions ludicrous, its prestige among the 
peoples it still dupes and victimises almost inexplicable. 
To the principles of self-government, on the other hand, 
they have consecrated their political life. Within their 
boundaries—in North and South America, in Australasia, 
in South Africa—democracy in various forms is universal : 
they regard it as their natural and inalienable heritage and 
the substitution of any other type of government as well- 
nigh inconceivable. This allegiance of the New World to 
a single political creed is one of the most significant facts 
in modern history; but the counsellors of Prussianism 
failed to appreciate its force or discern its bearing on their 
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plans of conquest. They regarded the New World as too 


remote from Europe, too ignorant of its affairs, above all, 
too much absorbed in its own material development, to 
allow itself to be seriously entangled in a European war. 
In no immediate danger, with little or nothing to gain and 
much to lose, why should those distant nations abandon 
their habitual dreams of peace and exchange prosperity 
and ease for sacrifice and bloodshed ? 

The answer was quickly given by the British Dominions. 
Legally they were at war as soon as the United Kingdom, 
but there was no law to determine the part they were to take 
in it. They were free to choose whether they should remain 
passively on the defensive or make a half-hearted show of 
co-operation with the mother-country or throw themselves 
into the struggle with all their soul and strength. That 
they chose the last of these and chose it on the instant was 
primarily due to their prompt recognition of the issues at 
stake. At the emergency session of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, summoned on the outbreak of the war, Sir Robert 
Borden declared that Canada would fight “ to uphold the 
principles of liberty, to withstand forces that would convert 
the world into an armed camp.”* And the universal 
response to this appeal for the defence of freedom against 
militarism, not only in the Dominions but in India also, 
revealed, as never before, that the unity of the British 
Commonwealth is above all a moral unity, its binding force 
a common love of liberty and justice, transcending the ties 
of sentiment and kinship, surmounting the barriers of race 
and nationality, linking the West to the East. “ This war,” 
says the French Canadian veteran, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
“ig a contest between German institutions and British 
institutions. British institutions mean freedom. German 
institutions mean despotism. That is why we Canadians 
have such a vital interest in this war.”t The oversea 
peoples of the British Commonwealth, says the Dutch 


* Tue Rounp Taste, December, 1914, p. 182. 
t Ibid., December, 1915, p. 144. 
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South African soldier and statesman, General Smuts, came 
forward “ solely as free men,” because they “ felt that the 
cause of liberty was endangered ” and because “ our whole 
ideal was to be free, and to build up new countries . . . with- 
out the terror of militarism always overshadowing us.”’* 
And the Maharajah of Bikanir describes the enthusiasm of 
India for the war, her ready sacrifice of life and treasure, as 
“ India’s rally to the British flag of freedom.” t 

Sooner or later the answer of the British Commonwealth 
to the Prussian challenge to democracy was bound to be 
echoed by the greatest of all the New World peoples. The 
American Republic was dedicated to democracy at its birth. 
It came into existence because British citizens in the 
thirteen American colonies insisted on their right to enjoy 
an equal measure of self-government with British citizens 
in the mother-country and refused, therefore, to pay taxes, 
even for the maintenance of their own defence, levied by a 
parliament in which they were not represented. ‘‘ Govern- 
ments are instituted among men deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed ”—that was the claim 
which, like their forefathers in England a century before, 
they asserted and made good by war and revolution ; and 
from that day to this those famous key-words of the Declara- 
tion of Independence have stood written on the hearts of 
the American people as the golden rule of politics. Now, 
absolutism is the direct negation of that rule ; and, as soon 
as they recognised that absolutism was up in arms in Europe 
to extend its dominion among men, the American people 
were bound to meet the challenge and vindicate their 
faith. 

Those Americans who were better versed in the diplo- 
matic history of Europe discerned the true nature of the 
issue at the outset of the war; and President Wilson, an 
historian himself, however ambiguous at times his official 
declarations may have been, must have possessed from the 

* Speech at the Guildhall, May 1, 1917. 
T Times, May 10, 1917. 
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first as full a knowledge and as clear an insight as any of his 
countrymen. The allied democracies of Europe were 
assured, therefore, of a quick and cordial sympathy from 
many Americans and of at least a benevolent neutrality 
from the Government. But it could‘:be no more than 
neutrality until the great majority of the American 
people shared in the President’s knowledge and insight ; 
and, deep as was the ignorance of European affairs among 
the mass of the British people in 1914, it was still 
more profound among the mass of Americans, thousands 
of miles away from Europe. The enlightenment of 
this vast body of opinion was slow, but it was sure. 
The truth would out. Prussianism at war inevitably un- 
masked itself ; it boasted of its strength and its projects of 
dominion ; it displayed, on a wider scale and in a more 
terrible and indiscriminate fashion than the world had yet 
seen, the evils that flow from irresponsible power. And so 
the American people, like their British kinsmen, were 
awakened to the facts; more than that, they were forced, 
as we were, to forsake a tradition of isolation from Europe 
and indifference to its destiny that was older and stronger 
than ours. 

The entrance of the United States into the war is 
described in another article in this issue. We are only 
concerned here to point out how it emphasises anew the 
real character of the conflict; and nowhere has it been 
more clearly and frankly stated than in the speech in which 
President Wilson asked Congress to declare the United 
States to be at war with Germany. At last the fetters of 


official neutrality were broken and he was free to speak his 
mind. 


Our object (he said) is to vindicate the principles of peace and 
justice in the life of the world as against selfish autocratic power, 
and to set up amongst really free and self-governed peoples of the 
world such a concert of purpose and action as will henceforth ensure 
the observance of these principles. Neutrality is no longer feasible 
or desirable where the peace of the world is involved and the freedom 
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of its peoples, and the menace to that peace and freedom lies in the 
existence of autocratic governments backed by organised force 
which is controlled wholly by their will and not by the will of their 
people. 


The war, he went on, was not made with the “ previous 
knowledge or approval ” of the German people. 


It was a war determined upon as wars used to be determined upon 
in the old unhappy days, when peoples were nowhere consulted by 
their rulers and wars were provoked and waged in the interests of 
dynasties or little groups of ambitious men, who were accustomed 
to use their fellow-men as pawns and tools. 


In Prussian autocracy, plotting war in this antiquated 
fashion and preparing for it and aiding it with wholesale 
spying and intrigue, the President solemnly declared that 
the United States could “ never have a friend”: and he 
summed up in one sentence the final reason why the 
American people were accepting “ the gage of battle ” with 
“this natural foe to liberty,” and would “if necessary 
spend the whole force of the nation to check and nullify its 
pretensions and its power ”—‘ The world must be safe for 
democracy.” 


To such a task we can dedicate our lives, our fortunes, everything 
we are, everything we have, with the pride of those who know the 
day has come when America is privileged to spend her blood and 
might for the principles that gave her birth. 


The spirit of this great speech is true to the noblest of 
all American traditions. The founders of the American 
Commonwealth believed that in preserving liberty in 
America they were working for the future of mankind ; 
and Lincoln once affirmed that to him the most inspiring 
idea in the Declaration of Independence was “ the sentiment 
which gave liberty, not alone to the people of this country, 
but I hope to the world, for all future time. It was that 
which gave promise that in due time the weight would be 
lifted from the shoulders of all men.” * 

* Lord Charnwood, Abraham Lincoln, p. 183. 
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Among all the wrong and injury which the Prussian 
authors of this war have brought upon humanity, they have 
done it the signal service of breaking through the crust of 
indifference and aloofness which had hitherto kept the 
American people from playing their part in keeping the 
world safe for democracy, and of ranking them beside the 
British peoples oversea to defend in far-off Europe the 
faith they hold in common. It was a British statesman 
who, after a short and bloodless conflict with the absolutist 
Powers of Europe nearly a century ago, declared that he 
had “ called a New World into existence to redress the 
balance of the Old.” A similar fate has now befallen them 
and this time they have brought it on themselves. 


IV. Revo.tuTion 1n Russia 


NHORTLY before President Wilson thus defined the 
issues of the war they had been defined in the same 
terms and with even more startling significance by events 
in Europe. In the course of three days, between March 13 
and 15, the Russian autocracy was overthrown, and the 
largest State in Europe and the third largest in the world 
became a democracy. 

Not many years ago Russia was politically the most 
backward of the European Powers. It was only in 1861 
that the Russian peasantry were emancipated by the Czar’s 
ukase from serfdom. But at heart the Russian people, 
despite or rather because of their simplicity, were freer 
than the German people. The democratic spirit was 
alive in the personal fellowship and social equality of their 
village-life, and there was no all-pervading State machine 
of education devised to drill them, as the Germans were 
drilled, into unquestioning docility. Thus, while absolutism 
grew stronger in Germany, it grew weaker in Russia. 
Under the régime of Bismarck, Berlin, not Petrograd, was 
its true metropolis. But Bismarck had striven (as has been 
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seen) to keep the Russian and Prussian autocracies together. 
For the ultimate maintenance of absolutism in Europe he 
desired them to strengthen and support each other; and 
he used his influence at the Russian Court to fortify Czar- 
dom and to imbue with his own ruthless Prussian spirit 
the bureaucracy, largely German in its personnel, through 
which Czardom worked its will. ‘The change of orientation 
in German foreign policy reversed the situation. Russia 
soon found herself forced into another diplomatic camp ; 
and the new alliance with France, the new friendship 
with Britain, inevitably strengthened the forces of Russian 
liberalism. It is noteworthy that the secession of Russian 
foreign policy from the absolutist group coincided with a 
vigorous effort on the part of the Russian reformers to 
obtain some measure of popular government, with the 
winning of the right to free speech and a free press, the 
creation of the first Russian Parliament and the growth of 
an industrial democracy. But Prussianism still kept its 
hold on the Court and the bureaucracy. As his treatment 
of the Duma showed, the Romanoff was no readier than the 
Hohenzollern to share his power with the people. 
Before the war, then, there was a latent contradiction 
between the domestic and the foreign policy of the Russian 
autocracy ; and it was necessarily clarified and emphasised 
by the war itself. The more evident it became that the 
war was in reality a conflict of political ideals, the more 
unnatural seemed the position of an absolutist State among 
the allied democracies of Europe. Neutrals, and especially 
Americans, whose country had been in the past the special 
refuge of Russian fugitives from tyranny, could not but 
see in it a very solid obstacle toa whole-hearted sympathy 
with the Allies’ cause: and Russian intellectuals and 
progressives could not but feel that, as long as Czardom 
prevailed, the cause which Russia fought for could not be 
quite the same as the cause which France and Britain, 
Italy and Belgium, fought for; that she could not fully 
share in their purpose or their victory. And when it became 
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evident that the natural instincts on which the Holy Alliance 
and Bismarck’s league of autocrats had once been founded 
were again asserting themselves in the entourage of the Czar, 
when it was discovered that certain of his ministers had 
even contemplated a treacherous bargain with the German 
Government, the Russian people rose, and, the army 
being with them, achieved the most sudden and sweeping 
revolution in history, 

There were many, before the war, who believed that such 
a triumph for liberty in Russia was beyond the bounds of 
possibility, at any rate for years to come. It is the direct 
outcome of the war, the first great achievement of those 
immeasurable forces which Prussian absolutism was fated 
to raise against itself and all its kind. If the war should 
end to-day absolutism would have already suffered a 
disastrous blow. Of its four historic citadels in Europe 
only Berlin, Vienna, and Constantinople would remain 
in its hands. 


The revolution (said Mr. Lloyd George in his message to Prince 


Lvoff, the new Russian Prime Minister) whereby the Russian people 
have based their destinies on the sure foundation of freedom is the 
greatest service which they have yet’ made to the cause for which 
the Allied peoples have been fighting since August, 1914. . . It 
shows that, through the war, the principle of liberty, which is 
the only sure safeguard of peace in the world, has already won one 
resounding victory. 


In these words of welcome to the new-born Russian 
Commonwealth, Mr. Lloyd George was speaking from the 
heart of the British people ; but, profound and spontaneous 
as it was, our satisfaction was tinged with anxiety. The 
consolidation of democracy in Russia is in any case a colossal 
task and its difficulty is immeasurably heightened by the 
strain of war. The situation is still too obscure for any 
outside critic to pass judgment on it. But this much at 
least is clear. Until an assembly can be created with 
direct authority to express the will of the Russian people 
as to the future constitution, government must be carried on 
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by mutual agreement between the leaders of the revolution. 
And during this interregnum there can be no security against 
the forces of disorder within or the forces of despotism 
without unless that agreement is cordial and effective and 
expresses itself in the maintenance of a single supreme 
executive with undisputed authority both in internal 
affairs and in the conduct of the war. For some weeks 
such unity seemed unattainable. A Provisional Govern- 
ment was established at the outset of the Revolution, but 
from the first it did not stand alone. Another body, the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, represent- 
ing the Socialist parties, not only formulated a national 
policy of its own both in foreign and in domestic affairs, 
but assumed executive power and issued orders to the 
people and the armies concurrently with the orders of the 
Government. Such a “ dyarchy ” was bound to compro- 
mise the prospects of order and good government. Economic 
reorganisation and the maintenance of military discipline 
were equally impracticable as long as citizens and soldiers 
were called on to serve two masters ; and the hands of the 
Government were also tied and weakened in its efforts to 
maintain unity of purpose and action with the Allies. 
How serious the situation became was frankly expressed 
by M. Kerensky, Minister of Justice and the single Socialist 
representative in the Provisional Government, in the 
eloquent appeal he addressed on May 13 to a conference 
of delegates from the armies at the front.* 


I no longer feel my former courage (he said), I am no longer sure 
the Russian people are not rebellious slaves but responsible citizens 
worthy of the Russian nation. . . . If the tragedy and desperateness 
of the situation are not realised by all, if our State organism does not 
work like a machine, then all our dreams of liberty, all our ideals, 
will be thrown back decades and may be will be drowned in blood. 
. . . We have tasted freedom and are becoming intoxicated. But 
we need now the greatest possible sobriety and discipline. History 
must be able to say of us, “ They died, but were never slaves.” 


* Reported in Daily Chronicle, May 15, 1917. 
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Anxiety was deepened by the news of the resignation of 
M. Gutchkoff, Minister of War, and the report that 
General Brusiloff and General Gurko had asked to be 
relieved of their commands. But just at this darkest 
moment the sky seemed suddenly to brighten. On May 15 
the proposal that a Coalition Government should be 
formed was accepted by the Executive Committee of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates and on the following 
day this decision was endorsed at a plenary meeting of the 
Council. A definite “statement of agreement” em- 
bodying the principle of a single supreme authority having 
been drawn up and signed, a new Cabinet was promptly 
constructed containing six Socialists with M. Kerensky as 
Minister of War. The most authoritative comment on 
the prospects of the new régime may be found in the 
statement made by Prince Lvoff, who remains Prime 
Minister, to a representative of the American press. 


The most serious crisis in Russia’s modern history has been satis- 
factorily settled, and conditions already show marked symptoms of 
improvement. It is my impression that the new Coalition Cabinet 
will receive the support of all reasonable Russian citizens. 

Most of the difficulties of ‘my first revolutionary Cabinet arose from 
the fact that in all questions I and my colleagues were obliged to 
rely solely upon moral persuasion. There was no actual govern- 
mental power with material force, such as you have in America and 
in the world’s other democratic countries. . . . This force 
could only be obtained if representatives of the Socialist and allied 
Left parties entered the Government and agreed to support it 
unshrinkingly in a policy of combined freedom and order. If this 
solution had proved unreachable we were threatened with general 
anarchy, followed by national disillusion with the revolution and 
with a reactionary counter-revolutionary movement as the final 
stage. This, the normal course of unsuccessful revolution, has, I 
hope, been avoided as a result of agreement between the temporary 
Government and the Council of Delegates. The Council has under- 
taken to support the Government against anarchy and disorder, and 
further to work for restoring discipline to the army, naturally on the 
condition, which we granted, that the army should be democratized. 
. . . In future Russia is democratic, and must not only enjoy 
freedom, but must take on herself the responsibility of defending 
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freedom. . . . During the negotiations which have led to the 
settlement, representatives of the Council of Delegates showed that 
they thoroughly understood the dangers threatening Russia and 
were determined to do everything possible to save the country from 
anarchy, defeat, and dissolution. 


All the world’s democracies will pray for the success of 
the new régime, for Russia’s sake and also for t heir own. 
For it is not in Russia only that the triumph of liberty 
is imperilled. The cause of free Russia is indissolubly 
linked with the cause of her allies. If her strength is 
sapped and dissipated by dissension and disorder, so 
much the harder and the longer will be the task of all 
the other free peoples of the world in breaking the power of 
Prussianism. But amid all her troubles free Russia can 
never come to terms with absolutism. She can no more 
make peace with the Kaiser than she can restore the Czar. 
The German Government is now straining every nerve to 
repair the injury its cause has suffered from the Revolution 
by patching up a peace. In his eagerly awaited statement 
to the Reichstag on May 15 the Chancellor had not a word 
to say of the ambitions he still cherishes in the West or in 
the Balkans, or of the possibility of negotiation with the 
Western Allies. ‘“ In a debate on war aims,” he said, “ the 
only guiding line for me is an early and satisfactory con- 
clusion of the war.” But to Russia he held out the olive 
branch. “I do not doubt that an agreement aiming 
exclusively at a mutual understanding could be obtained 
which would exclude every thought of oppression and leave 
behind no sting of discord.” 

The Russian people will not be deceived. Their peasant 
soldiers may not be quick to recognise the needs of the 
domestic situation ; they may be puzzled for the moment by 
the conflict of authority and diversity of interests which 
cloud the early days of every revolution; but on one 
point there can be no doubt or confusion in their minds, 
They know that the German Government is the Kaiser’s 
Government ; that the Kaiser’s power in Germany is as 
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the Czar’s power was in Russia; and that, till Germany 
also achieves her revolution, she must always be the 
implacable enemy of Russia’s new-born freedom. The 
answer they will give to Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
offer was foreshadowed in the manifesto which the Council 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates issued on the day 
before he spoke. 


The regiments of William (it declared) are destroying Revolu- 
tionary Russia. Do not forget, soldiers and comrades (it continued), 
that peace cannot be achieved if you do not check the enemy’s 
pressure at the front, if your ranks are pierced, and if the Russian 
Revolution, like an inanimate body, lies at the feet of William. You 
who are in the trenches, do not forget that you are defending the 
liberty of the Russian Revolution and of your brother workmen 
and peasants. . . . The German Army is not a revolutionary army. 
It still blindly follows William and Charles, emperors and capitalists. 
. . . Peace will not be obtained by separate treaties, nor by the 
fraternisation of isolated regiments and battalions. This way will 
only lead you to the loss of the Russian Revolution, the safety of 
which does not lie in peace or in a separate armistice. 


Such was the attitude of the Council before its concordat 
with the Provisional Government, and it was clearly 
expressed in the “statement of agreement,” which declared 
that “‘the defeat of Russia and her allies would be the 
cause of the greatest national disaster” and asserted the 
principle of the unity of all the allied fronts. 


V. “ Rerorm ”’ IN Prussia 


HERE is one last card the German Government can 

play. It can deny the reality of the gulf which now 
divides the great Slav and Teuton States more sharply than 
ever did their difference of race. It can admit that events 
in Petrograd have inevitably reacted in Berlin: that the 
revolutionary spirit is so contagious that even its own docile 
people have been in some degree infected with it. And 
having confessed those disagreeable truths, it can go on to 
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make a virtue of necessity, to declare its intention to satisfy 
its people’s needs, and to exhibit as proof thereof its pro- 
gramme of domestic reform. But before democrats in any 
country allow themselves to be disarmed by the belief that 
absolutism in Prussia has been converted by its enemies 
and has already contemplated suicide to make way for a 
system more amenable to them, they will do well to consider 
exactly how far the Kaiser and his ministers have been driven 
by necessity and exactly what measure of virtue they can 
claim to have displayed. 

On March 29 the Chancellor confessed in the Reichstag 
that “ before the war the interests of the labouring classes 
were placed in an apparently irreconcilable opposition to 
the interests of the State and of the employers.” 


I hope (he continued) that the war will cure us of this delusion. 
For if it does not, if we are not resolved to accept all the consequences 
of this war unreservedly, in all questions of political life, in the 
settlement of workmen’s rights, in the adjustment of the Prussian 
electoral system, and in the adjustment of the Diet altogether .. . 
then we should be moving towards internal disorders the extent of 
which no man can measure. . . . Woe to the statesmar who does 
not recognise the signs of the times. 


Ten days later the Kaiser revealed the scope of the “ un- 
reserved ” reforms, foreshadowed by his Chancellor, in a 
rescript of which the essential parts were as follows : 


It falls to you, as the responsible Chancellor of the German 
Empire and the First Minister of my Government in Prussia, to 
assist in obtaining the fulfilment of the demands of this hour by the 
right means and at the right time, and in this spirit to shape our 
political life in order to make room for the free and willing co- 
operation of all members of our people. The principles which you 
have developed in this respect have, as you know, my approval. I 
feel conscious of remaining thus on the path taken by my grand- 
father, the founder of the Empire, who as King of Prussia with 
military organisation, and as German Emperor with social reform, 
typically fulfilled his monarchical -obligations, thereby creating 
conditions by means of which the German people, in united and 
wrathful perseverance, will overcome these sanguinary times. ‘The 
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maintenance of the fighting force as a real people’s army, and the 
promotion of the social welfare of the people in all its classes, have 
been my aim from the beginning of my reign. 

While millions of our fellow-countrymen are in the field the 
conflict of opinion behind the front, which is unavoidable in such 
a far-reaching change of the Constitution, must be postponed in the 
highest interests of the Fatherland, until the time of the home- 
coming of our warriors. . . . 


The rescript then defined the “ far-reaching change ” as 
“a reform of the Prussian Diet ” by the abolition of the 
class-franchise and the institution of direct and secret 
election for the Lower House and by the admission into the 
Upper House “ in a more extensive and more proportionate 
manner than hitherto, men from the various classes and 
callings of the people who are respected by their fellow- 
citizens.” These reforms were described as “ the liberation 
of our entire inner political life.” 


I act (the rescript concluded) according to the traditions of my 
great forefathers when, in strengthening the important positions of 
our firmly-constructed storm-proof Constitution, I show to my loyal, 
brave, proficient, and highly developed people the confidence which 
it deserves. I charge you to make this edict known forthwith. 


In form and content this document is less a promise of 
self-government for Prussia in the future than a reminder 
of the strength of Prussian absolutism in the present. It 
reminds us of the grotesquely out-of-date three-class system 
for the indirect election on a property basis of the Lower 
House of the Prussian Diet, a system so contrived that 
“the largest tax-payers—that is, the richest men, who are, 
of course, comparatively few in number—choose as many 
electors as the great mass of labourers.” * It reminds us, 
too, of the unrepresentative character of the Upper House, 
of whose members, appointed by the King at will, “ more 
than one third are hereditary nobles possessing large estates, 
while another third are nominated by the landowners, so 


* A. Lawrence Lowell, Governments and Parties in Continental Europe, 
vol, i., p. 305. 
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that the House is really controlled by the landed gentry.”* 
And, above all, it reminds us that, despite its oligarchic 
composition, the Diet possesses no substantial power even 
over its own destiny. Its reform, its very existence, is a 
matter for the King’s decision. It was created in 1849 by 
a constitution, not agreed upon with the consent of the 
people, but “ conceded ” to them by the King. And it is 
now again the King who commands his Chief Minister to 
submit proposals for its reform to him, the principles on 
which such proposals are to rest having already obtained 
his approval. The whole policy, indeed, is his, inspired, 
as he repeatedly declares, by the “ traditions of his great 
forefathers.” ‘There could indeed be no more direct denial 
of the first principles of self-government nor more uncom- 
promising assertion of the absolute sovereignty of the 
Crown than the royal mandate which is to inaugurate “ the 
liberation ” of Prussia’s “ entire political life.” 

It is worth while to look more closely at the power 
actually wielded by the Prussian Crown. In the rescript 
of January 4, 1882, the King insisted “ on his right to direct 
personally the politics of his Government ” ; and govern- 
ment in Prussia is still the “ personal ” government of the 
King. The administration is carried on by ministers, 
appointed and instructed by him, and responsible to him 
alone. Over their actions the Diet has no effective control. 
Legislation must receive the King’s consent and is usually 
initiated by his ministers. The Diet has the right to veto 
bills; but money-bills are the only bills whose rejection 
could bring the Government to a standstill; and more 
than once in Bismarck’s time when the Diet refused to vote 
appropriations the Government continued to raise and 
spend money without its consent. It is, in fact, laid down 
by most Prussian constitutional jurists that the Diet, 
having no power by itself to repeal laws, has no right to 
make them inoperative by refusing funds for their mainte- 


* A. Lawrence Lowell, Governments and Parties in Continental Europe, 
vol, i., p. 302. 
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nance and that in the event of such refusal the King is 
_ entitled to make the requisite expenditures. ‘To overcome 
opposition, moreover, the King can at any time close the 
session of the Diet or dissolve the Lower House: and it 
has frequently happened that, the elections having proved 
unfavourable, the King has dissolved a new Diet before 
it met.* 

Scarcely less absolute is the power of the Prussian Crown 
within the German Empire; for the German Emperor 
must always be the King of Prussia and the Imperial Con- 
stitution only departs from the Prussian pattern where the 
exigencies of a federal system require it. “he Lower House 
of the Imperial Legislature—the Reichstag—is indeed elected 
on a basis of universal suffrage; t but it has no more real 
control over administration or legislation than the Prussian 
Diet. The Imperial Chancellor has hitherto coincided with 
the Prussian Chief Minister ; and the holder of those two 
offices is as completely responsible to the Crown—and to 
no other authority whatever—in the one case as in the 
other. The Reichstag’s control over finance is limited like 
the Diet’s ; and the same theory is upheld as to “ necessary” 
expenditure. 

But the backbone of Prussian absolutism, whether in 
Prussia or in all Germany, lies in its military power. The 
law of the Imperial Constitution on the question is as 
follows : 


The navy of the Empire is a unitary one under the supreme 
command of the Kaiser. The organisation and composition of it 
shall be the duty of the Kaiser, who appoints the officers and officials 
of the navy, and to whom they, together with the crews, take an 
oath of obedience. (Art. 53.) 

The total land force of the Empire shall constitute a uniform 


* See A. Lawrence Lowell, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 298-299. 

t Universal suffrage was the “ blackmail to the opposition” paid by 
Bismarck during the Austrian war. His famous confession on this point 
has a direct bearing on the present programme of reform in Prussia. See his 
Reflections and Reminiscences, vol. i1., p. 64. 
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army which in peace and in war is under the command of the 


Kaiser. (Art. 63.)* 
All German troops are bound to render unconditional obedience 


to the commands of the Kaiser. This obligation is to be included 
in the military oath. 

The chief commanding officers of a contingent, as well as all 
officers who command troops of more than one contingent, and all 
commandants of fortresses, shall be appointed by the Kaiser. ‘The 
officers appointed by him shall take the military oath to him. The 
appointment of generals and of officers performing the duties of 
generals within a contingent is made dependent in each case upon 
the consent of the Kaiser. (Art. 64.) 


Further, the Kaiser has the right to order mobilisation, 
including the calling out of the reserves and the Landsturm 
(Art. 63, Clause 4), and, “if in any part of the federal 
territory the public safety is threatened ”—it is for him to 
decide whether this condition is fulfilled—to proclaim a 
state of siege, Kriegzustand (Art. 68), in which event martial 
law comes into force, the civil authorities become every- 
where subordinate to the military commanders, and the 
orders of the latter are to be executed without it being per- 
missible to raise the question of their legality. In other 
words, on the outbreak of war or of any revolutionary move- 
ment which in his opinion threatens the public safety, the 
Kaiser frankly assumes the absolute military dictatorship 
which at other times is more or less concealed beneath 
scraps of constitutional paper. 

There lies the strength of Prussian absolutism. The 
most powerful military force the world has ever known is 
dedicated to the service not of a people but of a single man ; 
and for the use he may choose to make of it that man is 
answerable to no authority on earth. The stress which the 
present Kaiser has laid on the personal allegiance of his 
soldiers to himself has been strictly in accordance with the 
practice of his “great forefathers.” It has naturally 


* By the treaty of November 23, 1870, the Bavarian army is to be under 
the command of the King of Bavaria in peace, but it is to come under the 
Kaiser’s command when mobilisation begins. 
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figured in his innumerable speeches to his troops, never 
more significantly, perhaps, than on that famous occasion 
on which he told a body of recruits that, if he bade them 
shoot their fathers and brothers, they must obey him. And 
if rumours from neutral countries are true, the command 
to fire on civilians in the streets of German towns has been 
more than once obeyed in the course of the war. 

In face of such realities the Kaiser’s promise of reform 
seems almost ludicrous in its insufficiency. No wonder 
that a Minority Socialist openly declares his description 
of the army as “a real people’s army” to be “a great 
untruth.” * No wonder that Herr Harden, the free-lance 
of Prussian journalism, mocks at the rescript and calls for 
a real political advance. It was at once manifest, moreover, 
that the wider question of imperial politics would be very little 
affected by such tinkering with the Prussian Constitution ; 
and the fundamental question of ministerial responsibility 
has already been raised in the Constitution Committee of 
the Reichstag.t On the occasion, finally, of the Chancellor’s 
statement on May 15, Herr Lebedour, the leader of the 
extreme Left, openly declared for a Republic; and even 
Herr Scheidemann, the chief of the Majority Socialists, 
hitherto so loyal to the Government, referred amid a storm 
of angry protests to the possibility of revolution.t 

* Herr Cohn in the Reichstag. Times, May 8, 1917. 

t Proposals submitted to the Constitution Committee of the Reichstag. 
by the Centre, the Progressive People’s Party and the National Liberals 
(Times, May 5, 1917). Herr Dernburg’s remarkable speech at Breslau on 
April 29 (reported in the Daily Chronicle, May 1, 1917) in which he pleaded 
for parliamentary government, should not be overlooked, but its signficance 
must be estimated in the light of the following facts: (1) that Herr Dernburg 
belongs to the Prussian governing class, and served as Colonial Secretary 
under Prince Biilow; (2) that he spoke just before May 1; (3) that his 
demands were for the future. ‘ If we wish for parliamentary government,” 
he said, “ we must develop necessary strength for it.” 

} Herr Scheidemann prophesied a revolution, if the Allies should renounce 
all annexations and “ the German Government were then to desire to con- 
tinue the war for conquest-aims.” Later in the debate he explained that 
this condition could not be realised because no Government could “ ever 


come into power which could be so perfectly stupid. I do not regard that 
as possible—not even if the Government were formed of Pan-Germans.” 
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But against those who are bold enough to confess them- 
selves unsatisfied are ranged the solid forces of reaction. The 
excuse given in the royal rescript for postponing the 
introduction even of the modest Prussian programme till 
after the war was the “ unavoidable conflict of opinion ” 
it would provoke; and the Chancellor confessed that it 
“‘ would undoubtedly lead to bitter struggles.” Indeed 
the Prussian Conservatives have already asserted their 
vehement antagonism to the proposed reforms; and 
that the monarch and his army should be absolutely 
free from parliamentary interference is a dogma they 
will never disavow. And they can still, it seems, rely 
not only on the dumb obedience of the rank and file of 
the army but also on the general acquiescence of the 
civil population in the dominance of militarism. The 
appeal to “ blood and iron ” is still stronger than “ majority 
resolutions ” ; and a Prussian War Minister can still disarm 
and suppress popular agitation by invoking the popularity, 
or at least the intimidating prestige, of the man who is 
recognised as the embodiment of Prussianism unregenerate 
and inflexible. “Who dares,” asked General Groner in 
his manifesto to the munition workers a few days before 
the First of May, “ who dares to defy Marshal von Hinden- 
burg’s call? . . . Who dares to refuse work when Marshal 
von Hindenburg demands it?” And similarly the Chan- 
cellor himself, while he offers his pinchbeck charter of 
liberty with one hand, rattles the sword of military 
despotism with the other. On May 15 he refused, as has 
been noted, to satisfy the Socialists’ demand for a definite 
statement of the Government’s war-aims in the West. 
He pretended, indeed, to be pursuing a middle path 
between the wishes of the Left and of the Right ; but the 
one clear clue he gave to the general tenour of his policy 
disclosed to all the world which side he really stood on. 
*‘ About our war-aims,” he said, amid loud applause, “I 
am in full harmony with the Supreme Army Command.” 
Of course he is. The Supreme Army Command is the 
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Kaiser, by whose appointment and with whose consent 
Hindenburg is working out his plans; and Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg retains office just so long as he remains 
in “harmony ” with his imperial master. But his flash of 
candour, obvious as the truism it expressed may seem to 
be, was by no means purposeless. It was more than a 
mere repudiation of parliamentary control; it was an 
appeal for sympathy and unity to all those members of 
the Reichstag who shrink from revolutionary ideas and 
still cleave in their hearts to the existing régime, an appeal 
to the natural instincts of conservatism and to the great 
militarist tradition of the Prussian monarchy. 

As long as such appeals can be made and made effectively, 
absolutism has little to fear from within the German 
frontier. Neither the Kaiser nor his generals nor his 
bureaucrats need submit to popular control as long as they 
can count on the obedience of the army and the mingled 
pride and submissiveness with which the people still regard 
the whole fabric of Prussian militarism. But we may 
perhaps begin to wonder how long their present security 
will last. All the world over the spirit of freedom is awake. 
Can Central Europe alone remain immune from its swift 
contagion, unshaken by a passion so universal in its power 
overmen? Since the Russian Revolution and the uprising 
of America one thing at least, which seemed probable before, 
seems certain now. Prussian autocracy cannot survive an 
unquestionable defeat of Prussian arms. ‘Then indeed, if 
not before, the spell of the old tradition will be broken, the 
meshes of absolutism cut away, and the conscience of the 
German people free at last to return to the despised and 
rejected ideals of 1848. 





A War of Liberation 


VI. A New Birtu or Freepom 


HE events of the last few months have thus re- 

illumined the fundamental issue of the war; and, if 
the spirit with which the Allies entered on their task 
in 1914 had begun to lose something of its force and fresh- 
ness under the long strain, it is now stronger and more 
resolute than ever. The emancipation of Russia, the inter- 
vention of the United States, and the first stirrings of 
popular unrest in Germany have widened the horizon of 
the war and revealed the full scope of the promise which 
victory will offer to the world. Never before has so great 
a part of civilised mankind united itself to attain a single 
end; never before has so great a hope for all humanity 
depended on a single decision. The common life of the 
world has been always overshadowed by the irreconcilable 
antagonism between despotism and liberty ; on that issue, 
directly or indirectly, most of the wars between its peoples 
have been fought. But the present war stands out from 
all its predecessors. It is not only the greatest : if it ends 
as we mean to end it, it should also be the last. For 
absolutism in Europe would in that case have received its 
death-blow. It could never return to Russia ; it could not 
long endure in Central Europe. 

No one can yet reckon the full measure of the gain 
which may thus be won for the world. It is idle to dream 
of a millennium; in the future as in the past there will 
still be incompatibilities, misunderstandings, disputes, 
between States and nations; but, when absolutism is 
extinct in Europe, the very basis of inter-State relations 
will be changed. Yesterday the world was divided into 
two great camps. Life within each was clouded by the 
prospect of an inevitable war. Foreign policy was pri- 
marily a problem of balancing antagonistic forces with the 
purpose on the one side of facilitating, on the other of 
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preventing, Armageddon. ‘To the needs of such a foreign 
policy, domestic policy was deliberately subordinated and 
perverted in the one camp ; and in the other, for the same 
reason, its scope was limited, its highest hopes postponed. 
In all the leading States of the Old World the welfare of 
the peoples was being more and more cramped and hindered 
in order to provide the means for their mutual destruction ; 
and the New World was destined to discover, when at the 
last the open conflict came, that it neither could nor would 
remain outside the circle of strife and waste. And all this 
was happening yesterday because despotism was in nature 
bound to fight with liberty, to strive always to enlarge its 
power, and so to keep the peoples of the modern world, as 
far as their mutual relations were concerned, chained to 
the old despairing philosophy of “ the struggle for exis- 
tence.” But to-morrow, it may be, they will be free at 


last to unleash the better forces of human nature and to 
profess without uneasy reservations a nobler and more 
Christian creed; free to apply to their common life the 


principles of fellowship and co-operation rather than those 
of permanent division and balanced power ; free to bring 
together the democracies of the world, new and old, into 
a “ league of honour ”—a league which will strive to found 
the maintenance of peace and justice, not on a diplomacy 
which must needs be secret so long as it has to work against 
the “ plotting of inner circles who would plan what they 
would and render an account to no one,” but on the public 
opinion of free peoples who alone “ can hold their purpose 
and their honour steady to the common end and prefer the 
interests of mankind to any narrow interest of their own.” 

It is because such visions of the future can only be realised 
by the decisive overthrow of Prussian absolutism that 
the coming months must be regarded as no less than 
the most momentous in all history. Never before has so 
wide an opportunity been offered for the betterment of the 
world’s life ; and never before have men been so certainly 
“ the masters of their fate.” So great is the time that none 
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of us can hope to be worthy of it; but, if we discern the 
value of the prize we are striving for, if we figure to ourselves 
the actual good which its attainment must ultimately bring 
to the lives of all our fellow men, if we remember that 
innumerable men and women have suffered and died for 
liberty in the past without hope or thought of such a 
triumph for their cause as is now within range of achieve- 
ment, then at least we shall not flinch from the sacrifices 
which still lie in front of us, nor suffer our purpose or our 
unity to weaken till we have “ finished the work we are in.” 

No one has ever hated war and all its ruthless cruelty 
more bitterly than Lincoln; but Lincoln was compelled, 
as we have been, to take up arms for freedom ; and when, 
after three years of desperate fighting, victory seemed at 
last in sight, he would not then consent to purchase peace 
by any compromise with slavery. “We accepted this 
war,” he said; “ we did not begin it. We accepted it for 
an object, and when that object is accomplished the war will 
end, and I hope to-God it will never end until that object 
is accomplished.” 





THE NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE EMPIRE 


I. Tue Imperrat War Castner. 


HEN the Asquith Government fell on December 6, 

1916, and Mr. Lloyd George was summoned by the 
King to form a new Administration, few people anticipated 
that an almost revolutionary change was about to take place 
in the custom and practice of the British Constitution. 
Yet a few days later they discovered that the Cabinet as 
known since the first days of constitutional government, 
consisting of the heads of the chief departments of State, 
presided over by the Prime Minister, was in abeyance, and 
that a new form of Cabinet had come into being, a War 
Cabinet of five men, only one of whom had administrative 
duties, while the other Ministers of the Crown presiding 
over the great departments occupied a somewhat uncertain 
status outside, being summoned into conference with the 
War Cabinet usually only when matters for which they were 
immediately responsible were under discussion. Other 
innovations which were described in the last issue of this 
Review, p. 353, were made at the same time. These new 
arrangements were admittedly provisional. They repre- 
sented a reaction from a system under which the responsible 
Cabinet had expanded to the unwieldy number of 23, and 
were manifestly dictated by the necessities of war. None 
the less, it is pretty certain that in some way or other 
thev mark the beginning of a new era. If the system of a 
Cabinet of Ministers without departmental duties is not 
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likely to survive a return to peace and the revival of Par- 
liamentary life, neither are we likely to see again the over- 
grown Cabinets of recent years. Whether the problem 
will be solved by devolving some of the duties of govern- 
ment on to Cabinets and legislatures, for England, Scotland, 
and Wales, as well as for Ireland, and so making possible 
a reduction in the members of the United Kingdom Cabinet, 
or whether there will be evolved a clearly differentiated inner 
and an outer Cabinet, we need not consider. It suffices 
for the purposes of this article to recognise the revolu- 
tionary change which has been effected in our institutions 
for the duration of the war. 

But there has been another change silently enacted 
during the past few weeks which later generations will, 
perhaps, regard as of greater permanent importance. One 
of the first acts of the new War Cabinet was to invite the 
Governments of the Dominions and of India to a special 
War Conference. In this invitation it was stated that 
the Conference was to consist of “a series of special and 
continuous meetings of the War Cabinet in order to con- 
sider urgent questions affecting the prosecution of the war, 
the possible conditions on which, in agreement with our 
Allies, we could assent to its termination, and the problems 
which will then immediately arise.” The invitation added 
that “ for the purpose of these meetings your Prime Minister 
would be a member of the War Cabinet.” This invitation 
was accepted by all the overseas Governments except that 
of Australia, which found itself in the throes of a general 
election, and the delegates, including three representatives 
from India, assembled in London in the middle of March.* 


* The names of the representatives were as follows: Sir Robert Borden, 
Prime Minister of Canada; Mr. W. F. Massey, Prime Minister of New 
Zealand ; General Smuts, special delegate from South Africa; Sir Edward 
Morris, Prime Minister of Newfoundland ; Sir Joseph Ward, Minister of 
Finance, New Zealand; Sir George Perley, Minister of Overseas Forces, 
Mr. Robert Rogers, Minister of Public Works, and Mr. J. D. Hazen, Minister 
of Marine, Canada; the Maharaja of Bikanir, Sir James Meston, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the United Provinces, and Sir Satyendra Sinha, India 
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Almost at once, however, under the stress of necessity 
the meetings seem to have changed their intended character 
The original idea had clearly been that the overseas repre- 
sentatives should sit as members of the ordinary War 
Cabinet, enlarged for the time being to include them. 
But in practice, while the special series of meetings of what 
came to be called the Imperial War Cabinet were held as 
originally intended, the pressure of facts made it necessary 
to hold during the same period meetings of the ordinary 
War Cabinet for the transaction of urgent war business 
and for the consideration of the domestic affairs of the 
United Kingdom, and also meetings of an Imperial War 
Conference for the consideration of other Imperial business 
not immediately concerned with peace and war, which 
were not attended by members of the War Cabinet proper. 
There thus came to be differentiated, not by design but by 
the necessity of the time, three bodies : the ordinary War 
Cabinet of the British Isles, an Imperial War Cabinet 
consisting of the British War Cabinet and the Prime 
Ministers or other plenipotentiaries of the Dominions 
sitting in Cabinet together, under the chairmanship of 
the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, and an 
Imperial War Conference consisting of representatives of 
the Governments of the Empire with certain British 
Ministers, but not the members of the British War Cabinet, 
sitting under the chairmanship of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies for the discussion of ordinary Imperial 
business not directly concerned with peace and war. 

The significance of these proceedings must be apparent 
to any student of constitutional government. They were 
set forth with great lucidity by Sir Robert Borden in his 
speech to the Empire Parliamentary Association on April 3 : 


It may be [he said] that in the shadow of the war we do not 
clearly realise the measure of recent constitutional development 
. . . the constitutional position which has arisen from the sum- 
moning of an Imperial War Cabinet. The British Constitution 
is the most flexible instrument of government ever devised. It is 
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surrounded by certain statutory limitations, but they are not of a 
character to prevent the remarkab'e development to which I shall 
allude. The office of Prime Minister, thoroughly recognised by the 
gradually developed conventions of the Constitution, although 
entirely unknown to the formal enactments of the law, is invested 
with a power and authority which, under new conditions demanding 
progress and development, are of inestimable advantage. The 
recent exercise of that great authority has brought about an advance 
which may contain the germ and define the method of constitu- 
tional development in the immediate future. It is only within 
the past few days that the full measure of that advance has been 
consummated. 

For the first time in the Empire’s history there are sitting in 
London two Cabinets, both properly constituted and both exercising 
well-defined powers. Over each of them the Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom presides. One of them is designated as 
the “ War Cabinet,” which chiefly devotes itself to such questions 
touching the prosecution of the war as primarily concern the 
United Kingdom. The other is designated as the “ Imperial 
War Cabinet,” which has a wider purpose, jurisdiction, and per- 
sonel. To its deliberations have been summoned representatives 
of all the Empire’s self-governing Dominions. We meet there on 
terms of equality under the presidency of the First Minister of the 
United Kingdom ; we meet there as equals, he is primus inter pares. 
Ministers from six nations sit around the council board, all of them 
responsible to their respective parliaments and to the people of the 
countries which they represent. Each nation has its voice upon 
questions of common concern and highest importance as the delibera- 
tions proceed; each preserves unimpaired its perfect autonomy, 
its self-government, and the responsibility of its Ministers to their 
own electorate. For many years the thought of statesmen and 
students in every part of the Empire has centred around the question 
of future constitutional relations ; it may be that now, as in the 
past, the necessity imposed by great events has given the answer. 

The Imperial War Cabinet as constituted to-day has been sum- 
moned for definite and specific purposes, publicly stated, which 
involve questions of the most vital concern to the whole Empire. 
With the constitution of that Cabinet a new era has dawned and a 
new page of history has been written. It is not for me to prophesy 
as to the future significance of these pregnant events; but those 
who have given thought and energy to every effort for full con- 
stitutional development of the oversea nations may be pardoned 
for believing that they discern therein the birth of a new and greater 
Imperial Commonwealth. 
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It is clear that this new development will be permanent. 
Speaking on May 17 in the House of Commons the Prime 
Minister said :— 


The Imperial War Cabinet was unanimous that the new procedure 
had been of such service not only to all its members but to the 
Empire that it ought not to be allowed to fall into desuetude. 
Accordingly at the last session I proposed formally, on behalf of the 
British Government, that meetings of an Imperial Cabinet should 
be held annually or at any intermediate time when matters of urgent 
Imperial concern require to be settled, and that the Imperial Cabinet 
should consist of the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom and 
such of his colleagues as deal specially with Imperial affairs, of the 
Prime Minister of each of the Dominions, or some specially accre- 
dited alternate possessed of equal authority, and of a representative 
of the Indian people to be appointed by the Government of India. 
This proposal met with the cordial approval of the Overseas repre- 
sentatives, and we hope that the holding of an annual Imperial 
Cabinet to discuss foreign affairs and other aspects of Imperial 
policy will become an accepted convention of the British Consti- 
tution. 

I ought to add that the institution in its present form is extremely 
elastic. It grew, not by design, but out of the necessities of the 
war. The essence of it is that the responsible heads of the Govern- 
ments of the Empire, with those Ministers who are specially 
entrusted with the conduct of Imperial policy, should meet together 
at regular intervals to confer about foreign policy and matters con- 
nected therewith, and come to decisions in regard to them which, 
subject to the control of their own Parliaments, they will then 
severally execute. By this means they will be able to obtain full 
information about all aspects of Imperial affairs, and to determine by 
consultation together the policy of the Empire in its most vital 
aspects, without infringing in any degree the autonomy which its 
parts at present enjoy. ‘To what constitutional developments this 
may lead we did not attempt to settle. The whole question of 
perfecting the mechanism for “continuous consultation” about 
Imperial and foreign affairs between the “ autonomous nations of 
an Imperial Commonwealth ” will be reserved for the consideration 
of that special Conference which will be summoned as soon as pos- 
sible after the war to readjust the constitutional relations of the 
Empire. We felt, however, that the experiment of constituting an 
Imperial Cabinet, in which India was represented, had been so 
fruitful in better understanding and in unity of purpose and action 
that it ought to be perpetuated, and we believe that this proposal 
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will commend itself to the judgment of all the nations of the 
Empire. 


It is manifest that this piece of constitutional machinery 
is only a rudimentary growth, whose functions and com- 
position have not yet become clearly defined. It is also 
clear that its existence will raise a number of new and 
difficult problems which as yet have not been solved. 
Before, however, going on to consider these, it is necessary 
to consider the important resolution on the constitution 
of the Empire passed by the Imperial War Conference. 


Il. Tue ConstiruTionAL REsoLuTION OF THE IMPERIAL 
War ConFERENCE. 


HE debates of the Imperial War Conference had not 
been published when this article was written. But 


the constitutional resolution passed by the Conference 
shows that they must have been of great importance. That 
resolution reads as follows : 


The Imperial War Conference is of opinion that the readjustment 
of the constitutional relations of the component parts of the Empire 
is too important and intricate a subject to be dealt with during the 
war, and that it should form the subject of a special Imperial Con- 
ference to be summoned as soon as possible after the cessation of 
hostilities. 

It deems it its duty, however, to place on record its view that 
any such readjustment, while thoroughly preserving all existing 
powers of self-government and complete control of domestic affairs, 
should be based upon a full recognition of the Dominions as auto- 
nomous nations of an Imperial Commonwealth, and of India as 
an important portion of the same, should recognise the right of 
the Dominions and India to an adequate voice in foreign policy 
and in foreign relations, and should provide effective arrangements 
for continuous consultation in all important matters of common 
imperial concern, and for such necessary concerted action, founded 
on consultation, as the several Governments may determine. 
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This resolution is of such importance and compresses 
so much within its narrow compass that it is worth while 
to analyse it in some detail. It first of all recognises that 
a stage has been reached when the readjustment of the 
constitutional relations of the component parts of the 
Empire must be undertaken, and makes provision for the 
summoning of a special Imperial Conference to consider 
the matter “as soon as possible after the cessation of 
hostilities.” It then goes on to lay down the principles 
upon which, in the opinion of those who passed it, the 
special conference must proceed. These principles are 
three in number. The resolution declares first of all 
that any constitutional readjustment must be “ based 
upon a full recognition of the Dominions as autonomous 
nations of an Imperial Commonwealth and of India as 
an important part of the same”; second, that any such 
readjustment must “ recognise the right of the Dominions 
and India to an adequate voice in foreign policy and foreign 
relations and should provide effective arrangements for 
continuous consultation in all important matters of common 
Imperial concern, and for such necessary concerted action, 
founded on consultation, as the several Governments 
may determine”; and, third, that any readjustment 
must provide for “thoroughly preserving all existing 
powers of self-government and complete control of domestic 
affairs.” 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the significance of 
these decisions. At a date which cannot be far distant, 
an Imperial Conference will assemble, the purpose of which 
will be to consider what further steps can be taken 
to transform the Empire from a State in which the 
main responsibilities and burdens of its common affairs 
are sustained and controlled by the United Kingdom 
into a Commonwealth of equal nations conducting its 
foreign policy and common affairs by some method 
of continuous consultation and concerted action. 
It behoves every citizen therefore to give serious 
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thought to the problems which may then come up for 
settlement. 

If the terms of this resolution are considered, it is clear 
that it was the opinion of those who moved and accepted 
the resolution that the constitutional development of the 
Empire should proceed along the lines of improved con- 
sultation and co-operation rather than that any attempt 
should be made to convert it into a true Federation. The 
double emphasis laid upon the word “ consultation ” makes 
that clear. Whatever steps, therefore, may be determined 
upon by the special Imperial Conference after the war, the 
decision to-day is against any federal reconstruction imme- 
diately after the war. Let us, therefore, consider first of all 
what the system which it is proposed to inaugurate really 
means and the modifications in the older procedure of 
Imperial co-operation which it is likely to involve, and, 
secondly, its relation to the ultimate solution of the funda- 
mental problem of the Government of the Empire. In 
view of the short time which has elapsed since these deci- 
sions were made public it is not possible in this article to do 
more than review their significance in their broadest aspect. 

Up to this year the most important common deliberative 
organ possessed by the Empire has been the Imperial 
Conference. The Imperial Conference has been an 
assembly of the Prime Ministers of the Empire, meeting 
quadrennially, under the presidency of the Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom and the chairmanship of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, for the discussion of 
inter-Imperial problems and the concerting of measures 
for dealing with them. It is evident, however, that the 
institution through which the improved Imperial system 
will chiefly work will be the newly constituted Imperial 
Cabinet. The Imperial Cabinet will be different in 
some important respects from the Imperial Conference. 
It will meet annually instead of only once in four years. 
It will be concerned more particularly with foreign 
policy, which the Imperial Conference has never yet dis- 
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cussed,* and its members will have access to all that 
confidential information which is necessary to enable them 
to come to decisions in regard to it. Its proceedings will 
consequently be secret, and presumably no report of them 
will be published, or even taken. It will also consist of 
the most important British Ministers, sitting in conclave 
with the Overseas Ministers instead of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies alone as has been usually the case 
hitherto. During the war the British members have been 
the members of the War Cabinet. Afterwards they are 
likely to be the Prime Minister and those of his colleagues, 
such as the Foreign Secretary, the Colonial Secretary, the 
Secretary of State for India, the Secretary of State for 
War and the First Lord of the Admiralty, who are specially 
concerned with Imperial affairs. All of these characteristics 
- will differentiate the Imperial Cabinet sharply from the old 
leisurely quadrennial gatherings, which discussed inter- 
imperial relations in their less important aspects, but never 
came to grips with the real problems of Imperial policy and 
Government. 

None the less, the Imperial Cabinet will not be different 
in essential principle from the old Imperial Conference. 
It will still be a Council of Governments. It will, as a 
body, have no executive authority. It will have no 
departments to administer, it will have no legislative or 
taxing powers. Its power will consist in the fact that the 
representatives who attend its meetings will, between 
them, command a majority in each of the Parliaments of 
the Empire, and will therefore be able to come to decisions 
about both legislative and executive action to which they will 
be able to give effect just in so far as they are able to obtain 
the approval to them of their several Parliaments. In 
these respects and in the strict sense of the word it will 


* The statement on foreign affairs made to the members of the Imperial 
Conference by Sir Edward Grey in 1911 was made in the Offices of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, and neither the statement nor the 
discussion which followed appears in the records of this Conference 
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not be a Cabinet at all. It will have no collective 
responsibility ; it will be responsible to no one Par- 
liament, and its decisions, to be effective, will re- 
quire separate and simultaneous action by a number 
of different Governments and Parliaments all over 
the Empire. In Sir Robert Borden’s words, “ Ministers 
from six nations sit around the council board, all of 
them responsible to their respective Parliaments and to 
the people of the countries which they represent. Each 
nation has its voice upon questions of common concern 
and highest importance as the deliberations proceed ; 
each preserves unimpaired its perfect autonomy, its self- 
government and the responsibility of its Ministers to their 
own electorate.” It will, in fact, be the old Imperial Con- 
ference in a new and more executive guise. 

The appearance, however, of this new body is bound to 
influence profoundly the character of the old. During 
their recent meetings neither the Imperial War Cabinet 
nor the Imperial War Conference appears to have come to 
any conclusions as to the relations which are to exist 
between the two. At first sight it would seem likely that 
the Imperial Cabinet would absorb the Imperial Conference 
altogether, for it will take over many of its functions 
as a Conference of Governments with new and important 
ones added of its own. But, apart from the objection to 
suppressing a constitutional organ of twenty years’ growth 
which has proved of great value, there is one difference 
between the Imperial Cabinet and the Imperial Conference 
of cardinal importance. The proceedings of the Imperial 
Conference were reported and published. ‘The proceedings 
of the Imperial Cabinet, by their very nature, will neces- 
sarily be secret. Yet if one thing is certain after the war 
it is that the peoples of the Empire will never again tolerate 
the same secrecy about foreign policy and foreign engage- 
ments as existed before the war. Every nation within 
it will insist on full public discussion of the relations of 
the Empire with other nations, relations which if not 
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properly maintained may involve them in war. If, there- 
fore, the foreign policy of the Empire is to be agreed upon 
as the outcome of consultation between the heads of its 
different Governments, sitting in Cabinet together under 
conditions of Cabinet secrecy, there ought to be some pro- 
vision for enabling the general lines of this policy to be 
publicly discussed and different opinions in regard to it 
ventilated, also in a body which can look at Imperial pro- 
blems as a whole. The natural forum in which such a 
discussion should take place would seem to be the Imperial 
Conference. 

If, however, this discussion is to take place in the Im- 
perial Conference, whose proceedings are reported and 
published, it would seem as if it must alter its composition. 
To-day it consists in the main of the same people who attend 
the Imperial War Cabinet. A discussion, however, of 
foreign and Imperial policy in the Conference by the same 
representatives who had already come to conclusions in 
regard to it in the Cabinet would be a singularly unreal and 
unconvincing affair. The suggestion which has often been 
made, that the Imperial Conference should be enlarged to 
contain the representatives of Oppositions as well as of 
Governmental Parties, might be the way out of the diffi- 
culty. If this step were taken the Imperial Conference 
would become a committee of the Parliaments of the Empire 
just as the Imperial Cabinet is a committee of the Govern- 
ments of the Empire, but with deliberative rather than 
executive functions. This is certainly an interesting sugges- 
tion, but it raises many problems of great complexity which 
we have not yet had time to consider, but to which we shall 
return later. These problems, however, are precisely the 
questions which will come up before the special conference 
which will assemble at the end of the war, and it behoves 
every citizen to begin to give thought to them without 
delay. 

What matters, however, at this moment is to realise 
clearly the general lines along which, in accordance with 
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the resolution of the special War Conference and in view 
of the innovation of an Imperial War Cabinet, this special 
conference is to undertake the work of “ readjusting ” the 
constitution of the Empire. These lines would seem to be 
unity in policy, co-operation in giving effect to this policy— 
that is to say, the creation of a system whereby the aims 
and objects of Imperial policy, and the defensive prepara- 
tions, financial expenditures, and fiscal and administrative 
action which each Government should undertake, in order 
to give full effect to that policy as a whole, will be settled 
between the responsible representatives of all the Govern- 
ments of the Empire, assembling in Cabinet once a year, 
and possibly publicly discussed in an Imperial Conference 
as well, after which the representatives will disperse, to 
obtain the approval of their own Parliaments to their under- 
takings, and to act as trustees for the execution of that part 
of the agreed policy which falls to their lot, until the next 
Cabinet of the Empire assembles. 


III. A Vatuasie ApvANCE. 


HAT is the bearing of the changes now foreshadowed 

on the ultimate problem of the British Common- 
wealth ? That they constitute a valuable advance is clear. 
They admit the representatives of the Dominions and of 
India to a full consultative share in determining the foreign 
policy of the Empire. They provide a simple yet elastic 
machinery, well suited to a period of universal reconstruc- 
tion, which will enable all the Governments of the Empire 
to keep in constant, if not continuous, consultation on 
every aspect of Imperial policy, and which will enable all 
its peoples to understand far better their common problems. 
They do so in the only satisfactory manner, that of bringing 
the statesmen of the Empire face to face with one another 
at regular intervals round a table. Most important of all, 
perhaps, they carry us a long stage nearer to establishing 
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that equality between “ autonomous nations of an Imperial 
Commonwealth ” which the resolution of the Imperial 
War Conference had in view. It may be urged that in 
breaching the system which has prevailed hitherto, that of 
concentrating the whole authority in foreign affairs in 
one of its Governments, and substituting for it a system 
whereby foreign policy will be determined as a result of 
discussion between the heads of the different Governments 
of the Empire and under which all its Parliaments are bound 
to begin to discuss that policy, a step has been taken which 
must tend towards the further disintegration of the Empire. 
It is true that these changes may force on a more funda- 
mental reconstruction sooner than any now expect. But 
to those who recognise that a real organic unity of a British 
Commonwealth can only be built upon the free consent 
of the nations which compose it and not upon attachment 
to constitutional forms or procedure which have outgrown 
their use, changes which must tend to produce equality and 
a better understanding between the parts, and a clearer 
comprehension of the problems and interest of the whole, 
can only be welcome. 

On the other hand, valuable and far-reaching as these 
changes are, it is no use pretending that they will in them- 
selves solve the fundamental Imperial problem. The 
improved system for conducting Imperial affairs will still 
leave in existence the essential weaknesses of the existing 
order. In the first place, it cannot give the Dominions 
more than a consultative voice in Imperial and foreign 
policy. It cannot give them real partnership in the 
control. So long as the Empire remains one State, it must 
speak and act, in its international relations, with one voice 
and through one authority. For the present that authority 
must continue to be the Government of the United King- 
dom, a Government which is subject to the control of the 
British Parliament alone. Whatever, therefore, may be 
decided by the Prime Ministers of the Empire sitting in 
Imperial Cabinet together, it will be the will of the British 
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Parliament which will finally determine the attitude of the 
Foreign Secretary and the King’s ambassadors abroad. The 
British Ministers in the Imperial Cabinet will only be able 
to agree to policies to which they believe they can secure 
the support of the House of Commons, and that House 
will have no means of ascertaining directly the views and 
interests of any other part of the Commonwealth than the 
British Isles. ‘The system proposed wili greatly increase 
the influence of the Overseas nations in foreign policy and 
that influence is bound to affect profoundly the policy 
recommended by the British Ministers to their Parliament. 
But it will in the last resort still be the British Parliament 
which will decide. In essentials the existing order will 
remain unchanged, for, as George Washington said, 
“influence is not government.” 

The second weakness which the new system will leave 
unremedied is not less important. The Ministers who 
will be responsible for framing and carrying out the policy 
of the Commonwealth will not be representative of, nor 


responsible to, the people of the Commonwealth: they 
will be representative of, and responsible to, separate 
nations within it. Imperial policy will be determined 
either as the result of an agreement between a number of 
different nations, or through the acquiescence by the rest 


in the decisions of the “ predominant partner” among 


them ; it will not be settled by the consensus of opinion 
among the self-governing citizens of the Commonwealth 
acting or voting as a whole. The security of the Common- 
wealth, therefore, and its power for good in the world, will 
be increasingly dependent upon unanimity among a 
number of different Governments and Parliaments 
scattered all over the world. The inability of one 
of the nations to accept a policy agreed upon by the 
rest, or its refusal to carry out its share of the executive 
action necessary to give effect to an agreed policy, may 
produce paralysis of Imperial action—an event which, as 
the weeks immediately preceding the war prove, might 
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well be disastrous, especially as the nations of the Common- 
wealth grow more equal in strength and influence and 
assume more equal shares of responsibility for the execution 
of Imperial policy. And when such disagreement does 
arise, as is at least probable between nations so widely 
separated and so diverse in temperament and interest, there 
will be no method whereby the judgment of the citizens of 
the Commonwealth as a whole, or an assembly representa- 
tive of, and responsible to, them all, can be ascertained, in 
order to settle what the policy of the Commonwealth should 
be to which its Governments should conform. 

This is not to say that the system of consultation about 
foreign policy and co-operation in giving effect to it, may 
not be made to work for many years. In its earlier form of 
the full trusteeship of a “ predominant partner” it has 
sufficed in the past, and has produced during the war 
results which, a few years ago, would have been deemed 
miraculous. And in its improved system providing 
for continuous consultation with autonomous nations 
it may also work satisfactorily for a time. But we believe 
that sooner or later it will prove inadequate to our needs. 
The system has often been tried before. It was tried 
between England and Scotland, between Great Britain 
and Ireland, and in a more completely co-operative form, 
between the revolted American Colonies, and between the 
colonies now united into the Dominion of Canada, the 
Commonwealth of Australia and the Union of South Africa, 
and in each case it eventually failed. Sooner or later, we 
believe, it will also fail in the case of the British Common- 
wealth, not through any want of goodwill or through any 
reluctance to make it work, but because it offends against 
the cardinal principle upon which a Commonwealth is based. 

The loose constitutional fabric known as the British 
Empire, over which the King reigns, must, in the long 
run, either dissolve into an alliance of independent sovereign 
States, each thinking first and foremost of itself, or it must 
become a Commonwealth of nations in which each nation, 
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while jealously preserving its own autonomy, yet recog- 
nises that its first duty is to promote the well-being of 
the whole. It cannot halt indefinitely between the 
two. And if it is to be a Commonwealth founded on 
democracy, and not an Empire resting upon authority, 
its citizens must be able to act as one people, through a 
Parliament representative of them all, responsible to 
them all, and able to make laws binding on them all, within 
that constitutional sphere which includes their common 
affairs. We cannot repeat too often that the reconstitution 
of the Empire as a Commonwealth does not involve any 
infringement of the lawful autonomy of the nations within 
it, any “ standardisation ” of civilisation, or any suppres- 
sion of national individuality. Interference with national 
freedom would be as inconsistent with the principle 
upon which a Commonwealth is based as interference 
with the liberty of the individual would be. Nor is 
there any limit to the number of strongly individual 
nations a Commonwealth of Nations could include. But 
to be such a Commonwealth it must have a representative 
assembly, sovereign within its own sphere, at its head. 
What the powers of such a Parliament should be it is 
impossible at present to define. They will probably be 
very different from those which have existed in any federa- 
tion hitherto. We need not consider them until we see 
what the world will be like at the end of the war, and the 
arrangements which may be established for international 
conference, about armaments, and for co-operation with 
our Allies. But whatever its functions may be, if the 
peoples of the Empire are to render the most loyal service 
to one another, if they are to be faithful to the principle 
of democracy upon which their political institutions rest, 
if they are to help most effectually the peace and progress 
of the world, they can never be content with a system which 
is no more than alliance, and must declare themselves 
members of one body politic, with a representative legis- 
lature as the organ of their common will. 
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Such an achievement is a political task far harder than 
any yet achieved by mankind. It represents as great an 
advance over anything which now exists as the American 
federation represented over anything previously known. 
It depends upon the ability of the peoples of the Empire 
to take another constructive step in the science of human 
government, upon their power to utilise national feeling not 
to divide but to unite, to bind together in one Common- 
wealth great nations separated from each other “ by the 
unplumb’d salt estranging sea,” to recognise that citizen- 
ship of a Commonwealth of many nations is a greater thing 
than that of a national State and a necessary step towards 
the unity and peace of the world. 

We need not consider this question further now. The 
creation of a true Parliament for the Commonwealth 
may not come within the sphere of practical politics in the 
near future. It is useless, unwise, and dangerous to take 
short cuts. For the present our task is to think out the 
best means of making effective that new Imperial machinery, 
which the special Imperial Conference is to perfect and 
regularise. But in welcoming the recent changes let us not 
suppose that they will in themselves solve the fundamental 
problem which lies at the root of the politics of the Empire. 

There is one other aspect of the recent change to which 
a reference must be made. Hitherto India has occupied 
the status of a dependency within the British Empire. No 
representatives from India have ever before attended the 
councils of the Empire. On this occasion Indians have 
taken part in all the deliberations both of the Imperial War 
Conference and of the Imperial War Cabinet. It is now 
announced that this representation is to be permanent 
both in the Imperial Conference and the Imperial Cabinet. 
India’s right, therefore, to a voice whenever the common 
problems of the Empire are under discussion is now specifi- 
cally admitted. ‘This is a most welcome step. It pays a 
tardy recognition to the enormous importance of India in 
the Empire. It is evidence of the confidence and trust 
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which the rest of the Empire feels in the loyalty and good- 
will of the Indian people towards the Commonwealth, of 
which it is a part. It is a proof that India’s status in the 
Empire is now, to quote Mr. Lloyd George at the Guildhall 
on April 27, that of a partner nation. It is, too, of special 
value at the present time. There are many difficult 
problems calling for solution in India itself. The gradual 
change over from bureaucracy, however benevolent, to 
self-government, in a country, or rather a continent, 
containing 315,000,000 people of many diverse religions, 
races and languages, and dominated by traditions and 
customs which are a heavy handicap on progress, must neces- 
sarily be a slow and gradual progress. Nobody now disputes 
that a further step must be taken towards the ultimate goal 
at the end of the war. The recognition of India’s status in 
the Empire and its councils cannot fail to make that step 
easier of accomplishment than it would otherwise be.* 

The representation of India in the councils of the Empire 
has another and no less important significance. It shows 
that the British Commonwealth can not only unite nations, 
but that it can also bridge the difference between them even 
when they are profoundly divided by colour and civilisation. 
It proves, indeed, that if its peoples live up to those ideals 
of liberty and unity which give it life, it will be the greatest 
of all peace-makers in the world. For it enables even East 
and West, whom many suppose can never unite, to meet and 
understand one another as members of a single common- 
wealth. 

The recent innovations in our institutions and the 
recognition of India as a partner nation within it clearly 
illumine the real destiny of the British Empire as a true 
Commonwealth of Nations. Its institutions now provide 
a clear road not only to self-government, but to participation 
in its common affairs, to all the varied peoples and nations 


* Another most useful piece of work has been the approach which has 
been made towards settling the immigration problem on the basis of 
reciprocity. 
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within it. ‘There never yet has been such a commonwealth. 
Great Empires have been reared in the past upon the basis 
of autocratic military power. They have never before been 
founded so completely upon liberty and democracy. The 
British Commonwealth has already been the greatest foun- 
tain of political freedom in the world. It has nursed young 
nations to maturity in peace. It has laid the foundations 
of self-government among countless millions of politically 
backward peoples. It has proved the bulwark against 
which the forces of autocracy and reaction have cast them- 
selves in vain. As we have already said, if its peoples are 
to rise to the full level of the responsibilities which rest 
upon them they have yet to bring into being a demo- 
cratic organ of its will. But if that greatest of all political 
tasks is accomplished they will have created the institutions 
which will eventually give liberty and unity and peace to 
the world. For they will have proved that nations and 
peoples of almost every race and colour, speaking almost 
every variety of language, professing nearly every form of 
religion and civilisation, and scattered over the four corners 
of the globe, can yet be united into a single whole— 
a whole in which every part is self-governing or approaching 
self-government, and in which there is also an assembly 
through which its responsible citizens can think and act 
together as one people. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE CITIZEN 


O definition either of education or of the citizen is 

offered. Definitions are dangerous tools to handle. 
They are never entirely or permanently true of the facts 
of mind or of the world of spirit, for these have no fixed 
boundaries: they do not shut out one another, and 
none of them is static or can bear being “ fastened down.” 
You cannot say where beauty begins or truth and goodness 
end. The domains of art and morality, of knowledge 
and religion overlap. They imply and serve and even 
may pass into one another. The virtues of the home— 
if they be not nipped and blackened by a frost—become 
the excellencies of the citizen as naturally as the bud 
opens into the full-blown flower; and the virtues of the 
citizen pass into—nay, derive all their true value from the 
fact that in serving his country he is serving a cause wider 
even than humanity and more permanent than time. 

On this account the sciences of human life, as compared 
with the natural sciences, suffer from a grave inconvenience. 
The latter can isolate one aspect of a fact and make it the 
sole object of their enquiry. And natural facts can 
sustain this kind of treatment, for their unity and single- 
ness are not intense. They are not mutilated by the 
separation of their elements, and the elements themselves 
retain in their isolation some reality and valid significance. 
But it is not so with the sciences of man. They not 
only distort the truth when they endeavour to confine 
themselves to single aspects but destroy their object. 
The living and, above all, the life which is not only physical 
but sensitive and self-conscious or rational, and therefore 
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capable of a rightness and wrongness which have no finite 
limits, has no separable aspects. Every phase implies and 
holds by the whole, both borrows and dispenses meaning, 
and is saturated with relations. Even the difference 
of natural and spiritual, though by no means surface deep, 
is not a severance. Economic theory, in the degree in 
which it is divorced from ethics, stands out as 
the most dangerous falsehood of our times. Ethical 
theory, on the other hand, in the degree in which it forgets 
the natural setting of the moral life loses all its truth as a 
doctrine and all its practical use for conduct. Ethics 
must have regard to the nature of man; and if a cross 
section could be taken at any moment of man’s spirit it 
would be seen to be a sample of the wholeness which is 
infinitude, and an emblem of eternity in which time is at 
once produced and overcome. 

The sciences of man are branches of the tree of philosophy, 
and they will not grow as “cuttings.” According to 


Plotinus the choir of souls, standing around the choragus, 


sing out of tune so long as they turn away from him, but 
“when they turn to him they sing in perfect harmony, 
deriving their inspiration from him.” And the Muses, 
when they dance, hold one another by the hand. 

It follows that to educate man we ought at all times to 
respect this principle of unity and wholeness. But as a 
matter of fact it is consistently overlooked and violated. If 
we speak of a man as “ citizen” we think of him in some 
simple relation, not as standing amidst the complex 
totality of his spiritual obligations and opportunities, 
but as having duties and privileges which are special 
and particular, and therefore relevant and obligatory only on 
certain occasions, as when he is casting his vote or sitting 
on a jury or engaged upon some social or charitable work. 
As a family, or business, or religious man, and in times of 
peace, his citizenship is not in his thoughts, and he demands 
nothing of the State except that it shall be somehow in the 
background, lest the need of it should arise. 
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When we speak of “ education” our horizon is limited in a 
similar way, and we think of a mere fragment of life. Our 
imagination as a rule does not travel beyond the primary 
and secondary school, or at most, and in the case of a very 
small minority, the university. Education is in fact 
supposed to be a preliminary and introductory matter. 
When “real life” begins education, whether it has been 
good or bad, is normally assumed to have come to an end. 
Experience grows and character matures, but even those 
who continue to be “in earnest about their souls ” do not 
usually regard “ the improvement of the mind ” as a part 
of the process of saving them. 


I. British AND GERMAN CONCEPTIONS OF THE PURPOSE OF 
EpucaTION 


HESE limited notions of the meaning of citizenship 

and education are rendered still less effective by 
the fact that the British people, unlike the German, has 
not seriously endeavoured to define the purpose which 
should guide the process of educating the nation. The 
difference is striking and instructive. Germany knows 
definitely what it wants from education, and what manner 
of product its schools and universities are intended to turn 
out. “The ultimate aims of a national system of educa- 
tion should be to train men and women for the advancement 
of the State.” “Technical training is indispensable in the 
economic, and for the girls in the social, interest of the 
State.’ “Technical and craft training alone are not 
thought enough to secure the general welfare; they may 
promote merely the egoistic side of man, but the outlook 
of the individual should be widened to include an under- 
standing of other trades and other nations, and an appre- 
ciation of his duties to the community and the State.’”’* 

* Board of Education Pamphlet 18, Compulsory Continuation Schools in 

Germany, p. 23. 
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No purpose could be more definite and none could be 
more consistently pursued or systematically sustained : it 
is education by the State for the sake of the State. And the 
results have been stupendous. They cannot be reckoned 
in terms of the industrial or commercial prosperity of the 
German people, great as these have been, nor even in the 
indescribable military might of the German armies. ‘These 
are, in the last resort, only external manifestations of a 
deeper force within, partial expressions of a far more 
significant fact. What Germany has revealed to the world, 
in a light and on a scale never known before, is the power 
that lies in national education when persistently and 
strenuously used. Autocratic rulers by means of this 
instrument have shaped a nation’s mind to their own 
purposes, and thereby determined beforehand what a 
whole people shall desire and will and do. Its aspirations 
and activities, its passions and opinions, its loves, its hates, 
its character have been as soft wax in their hands. Germany’s 
education 1s Germany’s fate. 

Impressed by these facts, seen as they are in the red 
light of war, the British people has begun to reflect, and 
there are sure signs that it desires to take its own educational 
agencies in hand in a more earnest and purposeful manner 
than it has ever done before. Nations at war observe 
one another’s ways very closely. When the war is over 
it is found that the combatants have been borrowing from, 
and lending to, each other ; and it frequently happens that 
the victorious nation borrows most, and least wisely. It 
is not impossible that Germany may learn from us some- 
thing of that willingness to let others “ have a place in the 
sun,” which has made our Empire strong because it is free 
and loyal; while we, desiring to adopt the educational 
method which has made Germany strong in the economic 
sense, may catch the contagion of her materialism. One 
thing is certain—namely, the greatness of the responsibility 
of determining the educational ways of a nation. It is to 
interfere vitally with its soul. 
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It is not certain that we are about to rise to the level of 
the issue. We may perhaps allow our educational methods 
to be hustled along at the mercy of shallow conceptions 
of national well-being. There is no conclusive evidence 
of any profound belief in education on our part as a people. 
Its uses are not usually computed in terms of character 

that is, of an efficient and happy manhood. The 
saving power of a deep intellectual passion is not recognised. 
The man in the street, who is supposed to have a monopoly 
of that most precious of gifts—namely, common sense— 
is hardly ready to endorse the conviction of R. L. Stevenson, 
that “ To be wholly devoted to some intellectual exercise 
is to have succeeded in life.” By “success” we mean 
something different. And the bearing of the culture 
and use of the intellect upon the emotions, the will and 
conduct is not admitted except with grave doubts. 
“ Intellectualist ” is not a term of respect: any more 
than is the word “ academic ” or “ theorist.” And who 
trusts the judgement of a “ professor” or “ philosopher ” ? 

It is true that there has been advance. “A hundred 
years ago it was commonly said that the mass of the people 
did not need any education at all. Fifty years ago it was 
sufficient to teach the children of the workers to the age of 
ten. ‘Twenty years ago we were told that it was enough 
if they stayed at school till twelve or thirteen.” And now 
continuation schools are to be instituted and made com- 
pulsory ; we are promising to pay the school teacher a 
better salary, and possibly to educate him better, and even 
to treat him as a member of a “ liberal profession ” ; and, 
above all, we are resolved to set up and equip and make 
a large use of institutions for scientific and technical 
training—possibly without sacrificing the humanities. But 
these new-found educational virtues, limited as they are, 
are not quite safe as yet: they are at the stage of good 
intentions. The voice of Mr. Fisher in the British Parlia- 
ment the other day travelled clear and strong and inspiring 
along the depressed ranks of the teachers, like the voice of 
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a hero on the battlefields of old. He may retain his vigour, 
although he is breathing the air of office, and continue, 
like the leviathan, “to churn the blackness hoary.” But every- 
one around Whitehall has his answer ready to the question 
asked by Job: “Canst thou take out leviathan with a 
hook? And bind him for thy maidens ? ”—“ Certainly ! 
There is no difficulty, if you give me red tape.” 

The health of the mind is not on the same level in public 
estimation as the health of the body. Education is not 
held to be an indispensable condition of national well- 
being as sanitation is. It is one of the good things which 
can be postponed on occasion, or even done without 
beyond the bare minimum, if a community can plead 
poverty or high taxes. The Public Health authorities 
command, the Educational authorities plead—when they 
have sufficient courage. The very first war economy in 
some localities was at the expense of the education of the 
children; and the council of one large city exposed its 
intelligence, soon after the war began, by withdrawing 
a grant of fifty pounds which it had made for a few years 
previously to the School of Social Studies. 

But to recur to the main question. Assuming that 
continuation schools are established, and that more 
education of a vocational and technical character will 
be given, especially now that something of the incalculable 
practical significance of the natural sciences has been 
at last realised, “ What more?” and “ What then?” 
We know that a nation may prosper exceedingly in the 
things to which a national system of education of this 
kind can contribute and yet be doomed to stand before 
the world as the greatest blunderer and criminal in its 
whole history. If education has had a primary place 
amongst the forces which have made Germany great, it 
is its education also which has perverted its spirit, corrupted 
and enslaved its soul, and made it the concern of civilisation 
either to destroy this people or to change its desires and 
its will. The educational projects which are discussed 
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and advocated in the press and on the platform are mainly 
of onekind. ‘To carry them out were to follow the example 
of Germany in the things in which she is strong. Are 
there any plans for avoiding the example of Germany in 
those things which are leading her to her doom? Ger- 
many, as we have shown, has had an educational purpose, 
and it has systematised all her agencies; she has shaped 
the mind of the nation and shaped it ill. For her purpose 
was wrong. What, then, is the right purpose? What 
goal shall we seek ? 

There will be grave reluctance on the part of the British 
people to setting up any such purpose. It is one matter, 
it may be said, to control the machinery of education 
for industrial and commercial purposes; it is another 
matter for the State to presume to control the souls of its 
citizens by means of its educational schemes. Character 
is complex, the forces of the moral world are many and they 
are little understood. It is better to let character grow, 
as at present, rather than meddle with it by means of any 
coarse, general scheme. It is wise “ to doubt our capacity 
to choosea good national ideal ; and it is right to dread the 
consequences of choosing a bad one more than the con- 
sequences of being without any ideal at all.” Besides, 
we are not accustomed as a nation to map out our future : 
we have always preferred in the past to deal with circum- 
stances as they arise. And we have done not badly. 
No doubt our ways may appear to a German precisian to 
be contemptibly haphazard and disorderly and wasteful. 
They are haphazard. They are also costly and, at times, 
exceedingly risky. But if our ways are illogical, they are 
not unreasonable. If they have been methodless, they 
have not been ruinous or disgracefully evil and stupid—as 
their opposite is proving to be. If we have only muddled 
along, groping our way in the erratic and hazardous fashion 
of sheer empiricism, we have nevertheless somehow 
gathered more gear than the Germans themselves; and 
we have built an Empire which is not only large and strong 
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but also free and loyal and not unhappy—possibly, with all 
its defects, the most wonderful structure in the history of 
man. 

But there are weightier considerations which make us 
hesitate to adopt anything at all analogous to the German 
scheme of predestinating a nation by means of its educa- 
tional agencies. We do not want to be fashioned on the 
likeness of the German people. We are not prepared to 
magnify the State as they have done—if, indeed, to annul 
its moral obligations be to magnify it. We are not willing 
to be made mere “ instruments of its advancement.” We 
can be loyal to our country without having our individuality 
manipulated in the schools and colleges by the Government, 
and without being all our lives long subject to its discipline. 
Least of all shall we suffer the last indignity and gravest of 
all wrongs—namely, that of having our minds shaped by 
‘“¢a power not ourselves ” and our wills thereby subdued 


to purposes not truly our own. For in such a case nothing 
can really be our own. He has neither possessions nor 


rights who does not own himself. Man used as means is 
no longer man. He is a chattel. To employ education 
for the formation of the soul for any purpose other than its 
- own direct good is to pervert the uses of education. Its 
value and end is to emancipate, not to enslave. Education 
is the condition of freedom, as freedom is the condition of 
all the virtues. 

We can appeal to results in this matter of individual 
character just as we have done in that of Empire building. 
It is better to refrain from describing the results achieved 
by the German method, for it is not possible to call them 
admirable. The soul of the German people has been 
so deformed by the pressure of discipline and dogmas 
that they know no better than to dedicate their attainments 
and such liberty as remains to them to the sordid service 
of a shallow and limited moral end. For their “ highest ” 
is “ the advancement of a State ” which recognises for itself 
no code of honour, and their “ All-highest,” who is the 
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State, is William the Second. No kind or amount of attain- 
ment can compensate for this perversion. “ Every 
schoolboy in Germany procures himself a W. eltanschauung, 
a World-point-of-view, with his first razor, and can talk 
your head off about religion or humanity, or art or World- 
power long before he can be old enough to know what the 
words mean.” But the British product is somehow 
preferable. It is difficult to condemn British school 
education, or to despair of the future of the Empire, if we 
observe not merely the children of the well-to-do in the 
cricket fields but those of the working men as they pour 
out of the elementary school into their shamefully small 
playgrounds—filled with more energy than they can control 
and more happiness than they know what todo with. “In 
Germany, even before the War, there was an increasing 
number of suicides amongst timid types of children in all 
classes of society.” British boys and girls do not commit 
suicide. 

Such are the arguments employed in excuse of the 
apparently chaotic character of our national education, and 
in defence of the limited regard for reflective research in 
matters of character. 

But the arguments are unsound. ‘The premisses on 
which they rest are not true. Our education, where it has 
been successful—that is, in the schools—has not been hap- 
hazard. It has been governed by a purpose. The ideal by 
which it has been guided has not been placarded across the 
public consciousness after the German fashion ; neverthe- 
less, it cannot be described as “ subconscious,” or “ uncon- 
scious,” or even “ intuitive,” if these words are meant (as 
usual) to exclude theory and the use of the processes of 
thought and reasoning. Hence it does not follow that, in 
contemplating educational reforms, we can let the educa- 
tion of character go unguided and uncared-for, while we 
confine our attention to those subjects which will contribute 
to our material prosperity. Our economic well-being is 
the one matter which, whether in peace or war, we never 
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forget or undervalue, and is the safest of all our national 
interests—provided only it is not hindered or nullified by 
national defects which are not commonly associated with 
economic inefficiency. The nation’s true mettle, its 
place and destiny and value for the world, will find the 
trial come from quite another quarter. 


II. Epucation at ScHOOL AND IN THE TRADE. 


MORE true rendering of the educational situation, 

with its risks and possibilities, must be attempted. 
First, then, while successful, so far as it goes, our education 
goes only a little way, and even in our present ardour for 
reform it is not proposed to carry it far. We assume that in 
the case of all save the few who are to be gentlemen of 
leisure, economic conditions preclude that possibility. The 
child of poor parents must begin to earn his livelihood and 
the youth whose parents have more means must enter the 
office or learn his profession. We acquiesce in the total 
suspension at a very early age of all deliberate and sustained and 
systematic efforts at further enlightening his mind or forming bis 
character. ‘These things, speaking broadly, are left at the 
mercy of the calling to which the youth is committed. 

No one can deny the educative value of an honest 
calling. The tailor’s or shoemaker’s workshop, where 
it is small, where master and man work side by side, 
where each worker produces an article from beginning 
to end, leaving upon it stamped indelibly and unmistakably 
the features of his own character, can be the happy home of 
art and the school of virtue. Estimated in terms which are 
human, there are few happier or more beautiful places in 
the world. 

But it is obvious that the conditions of modern industry 
have made these things very difficult. The large works are 
not educational institutions or schools of art or of gentleness 
as the little workshops were ; and the relations between the 
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employers and the employed are not, from any point of 
view, either creditable or profitable to either side. The 
business men and the workmen are responsible between 
them for the greatest social muddle, and for the meanest 
and the most stupid moral relations. And they are 
exposing the British people to the gravest national danger 
n the future. ‘ Complacent assurance as to our social 
solidarity ” is not any longer possible even for the foolish. 
Wise men are anxious. “’'The horizon seems to be com- 
posed of lowering and threatening clouds. ‘There was an 
ugly temper abroad before the outbreak of the war,” and 
such peace as has been maintained during the war has been 
effected by methods of compromise ; and the compromise is 
temporary. In fact, there is not peace; there are only 
suspended hostilities. ‘The problem is not solved: it has 
been put aside “ till the war is ended.” And it is like the 
problem of the Sphinx, to be solved on pain of death. 

These facts show that the education which has thus come 
in the wake of modern industrialism, if valued in terms 
of individual character and social well-being and security, 
is a disastrous failure. It is narrow in range and it is wrong 
in kind. It is not ruled by “ the handsome passions,” and 
the wisdom which it seeks is not high. It does not secure 
happiness nor promote virtue. ‘Too often it distorts as well 
as starves the souls of men. “ The fundamental truth in 
modern life, as I analyse it,” says President Wilson, “is a 
profound ignorance. I am not one of those who challenge 
the promoters of special interests on the ground that they 
are malevolent, that they are bad men; I challenge their 
leadership on the ground that they are ignorant men, that 
when you have absorbed yourself in a business through half 
your life, you have no other point of view than the point of 
view of that business, and that, therefore, you are dis- 
qualified by ignorance from giving counsel as to common 
interests. ... Ifyou immerse a man in a given under- 
taking, no matter how big that undertaking is, and keep him 
immersed for half a lifetime, you can’t expect him to see any 
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horizon ; you can’t get him to see life steadily or see it 
whole.” 

There is no solution of these difficulties except by a 
change of national temper, and there is no way of bringing 
that change about except by rescuing education from the 
clutches of industrialism. We must have a purpose. 
We must revert to the principal and main purpose which, 
in the British homes and in the schools, has fashioned young 
lives whose mettle has been tried hard by their country in 
its time of need, and has not been found wanting. And we 
must make it clear, hold it consciously, and carry it out 
resolutely. 

That purpose is in one respect opposite to that of 
Germany, which has treated its youth as State-fodder ; 
for its essence is that in all stages of education, from the 
lowest to the highest, the individual himself shall be the 
sole end of the process, and that ulterior considerations 
should have no more place in our schemes than they have 
in the mind of the mother when she suckles her infant 
at her breast. There is only one kind of school which 
gains a sensible man’s entire trust—it is that in which the 
lessons, the games, the societies, the whole training, 
whether vocational or other, is meant to terminate and 
reach its final goal in the boys and girls themselves. The 
child is taught for his own sake, not in order that he may 
“ promote the efficiency of the State ”—that is the German 
conception; nor for the sake of industrial efficiency— 
that is the conception of men tempted to regard the 
children of the workers as industrial pabulum. 

It is difficult to maintain the purity of the educational 
motive as the boys and girls grow up. At first their use- 
lessness, whether for economic or State purposes, helps to 
protect them. Later on, the relative value of educational 
ends is not so easily discerned, and an unfortunate and 
entirely unnecessary conflict is allowed to emerge between 
the livelihood and the life. For vocational training, too, 
can and always ought to awaken the powers, form the 
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taste, strengthen the character, and prepare the way 
for a life that is upright and honourable, on which not 
only the livelihood follows with a security that very rarely 
fails, but something of that nobility of bearing and moral 
worth which even parents who have made a mess of their 


own lives, and know it, not seldom pathetically desire for 
their children. 


III. Tue Sort Env or Epucation—tue Citizen HimseEtr 


O say that this moral education is the only education 

that should ever be given, whether in the schools or 
afterwards, would appear to be extravagant. It is the simple 
truth. Neither State nor Church, nor teacher, nor parent, 
nor any other authority has any right to form a people’s 
mind or tamper with its personality, except for the people’s good. 
This is fundamental. In the last resort there is only one 
justification for the pressure of discipline or of dogma, or 
for any other kind of compulsion—we may fashion to 
virtue, constrain to duty, ‘force to be free.’ The State 
may do this for its citizens. According to Plato it is its 
sole business. ‘The end of the State is the citizen; and 
the State which exists for the sake of its citizens is safe in 
their hands. It will find that its citizens will in turn be 
responsible for its good and dedicated to its well-being. 

States may even do this for one another: that is to say, 
they may escape from the moral confusion into which 
Germany has fallen, and respect one another’s “personality.” 
For this is the essence of morality, public and private, 
national and international, and the very perfection of 
behaviour— to treat humanity,” wherever it is found, in 
white or coloured, civilised or uncivilised, wise or foolish, 
good or evil, “ always as end and never as means.” 

But, it will be asked, how can it be reasonably said that 
the only education permissible is moral education ? What 
of the arts and of religion, and of the whole series of crafts 
and industries, trades and professions, ? 
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The question proceeds on a false assumption, committing 
the error which was exposed at the outset : it assumes that 
morality is a separate province or an exclusive aspect of life. 
But morality is religion operative, the highest incarnating 
itself in deeds, the process of transmuting natural circum- 
stance into spiritual privilege. It is divine service. All 
man’s ultimate ideals are adjectives of one another ; 
the good is beautiful and the beautiful is good, and they 
are both true. Art and morality are not at war ; and as to 
the crafts and industries, they are moral opportunities, a 
chance of rendering a service which is free. 

The question also implies that moral education must be 
theoretic and doctrinal rather than practical, conveyed by 
lessons and lectures rather than by the doing of the things 
which are right. But the way to morality, which moral 
education ought to be, as well as morality itself is practice. 
Morality is the process of extracting from the station which we 
occupy, and the events which happen to us, the highest value 
that is implicit in them. The natural environment, 
nature itself, is a musical instrument, whose discords and 
harmonies depend on the player’s touch. And it is never 
out of tune if the touch be true enough. Morality is not 
possible except “ in the stream of life” and under the stress 
of events. “The harper,” says Aristotle, “is not made 
otherwise than by harping, nor the just man otherwise than 
by the doing of just deeds.” 

Because moral education must be in close relation to 
practice, and illumined by the experience of the pupil 
himself, theoretic ethical instruction in schools is apt to be 
futile. The value of talking about morality to boys and 
girls is doubtful. Even “the moral” of stories meant 
to illustrate the virtues should not be allowed to obtrude. 
There is a reticence and reserve about the matters of the 
inner life which is more natural to the British people than 
to others, and it should not be lightly valued. Our boys 
and girls are not coarse of fibre, and they rarely fail to 
understand the meaning of silence. The unpremeditated 
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flash of approval or disapproval, the happy look in the 
mother’s or father’s face when a gentle deed is done, some 
inevitable and unpurposed tenderness in the teacher’s 
voice as he reproves or commends, has indefinitely higher 
worth than systematic lessons. These things are close to 
facts and practice. They indicate the high price which is 
set on deeds of courage, or truthfulness, or kindness—such 
deeds as the child can understand. And, whether it be in 
the home or in the school, the moral education that seems 
thus to spring at the touch of circumstance from the 
character of the parent or teacher, like fire from flint, and 
which implies a steadfast attitude of the soul, a compelling 
habit of admiring what is morally fair and of reverencing 
what is morally noble, is as nearly perfect as anything human 
can well be. Moreover, it is a way of giving instruction 
which can be followed always. Indeed it is this purpose 
which informs all that the good teacher does. He may be 
teaching the multiplication table or the paradigm of a 
Greek verb, or his instruction may be what we call “ voca- 
tional ” or “ technical,” but his permanent care is, by any or 
all of these means, to liberate the possibilities of character 
in his pupils. 

But it must not be inferred, because moral theory should 
have little place in the schools, that it should have little 
place in the education which follows. ‘This were a cardinal 
error. A time comes when the pupil can participate in 
the ethical purpose of his teacher, and when that purpose 
must be pursued consciously by both alike. As life goes 
on, especially if it grows in worth, to distil the ethical 
meaning of facts and events becomes more and more clearly 
man’s highest duty and most precious privilege. For it is 
not merely the working man who “ does not know how to 
spend his high wages”: there are very poor people among 
the very rich, because the human values latent in their 
wealth are beyond their reach. They are not educated to 
the level of their opportunities : they have not the alchemy 
in their character which can extract their uses. The 
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pictures on the walls of their palaces, the literature on their 
shelves, mean no more to them than the mountains of gold 
could mean to the Australian aborigines. 

It is by no means true that moral practice is independent 
of moral theory, or that moral progress can come without 
knowing the truth—the highly complex and intricate truths 
of moral matters. The divorce of conduct from knowledge 
or of the will from the intelligence is foolish and very 
mischievous. It is the fashion for the moment to esteem 
the “intuitions” and “feelings” more highly than 
thought and to trust to them in matters of conduct rather 
than to “reason and its processes.” It is not recognised 
that the moral “ intuitions ” of to-day were doubtful truths 
yesterday—hard to grasp and harder to believe, while the 
day before they were the dreams of unpractical visionaries. 
What we attribute to the feelings and call “ instinctive ” 
is the wisdom of the past become traditional, and on that 
account instilled into us and assimilated by us as we grow. 
We do not realise that every shred of that wisdom has cost 
thought as well as volition, exercised the reasoning powers as 
well as the emotions. It is a dangerous doctrine that 
morality is not a matter which men need think about or try 
to understand. We recognise in part the labour which it 
has cost mankind to change the hunger-haunted nakedness 
of the lake-dweller into the wealthy man’s command of the 
wide world’s commodities. We have not trusted the affairs 
of the world of economics to “ the heart ” rather than the 
head. Or is it in its sleep that mankind has established 
the institutions, constructed the social relations, discovered 
the truths that have changed the crude and cruel passions 
of the cave man into the spirit which wears righteousness 
as a robe and intelligence as a diadem, which is sensitive 
to the beauty and the meaning of the world and devoted 
to its good ? Is it the thoughtless who have led the world 
to betterment ? Or are not the paths of spiritual progress 
stained with the blood of the pilgrims ? 

No one can estimate the loss which modern civilisation 
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has suffered from the low value which has been set upon 
the free search for truth in moral matters and the absence 
of enterprise in this realm of the spirit. There is pre- 
judice against such enterprise. We attribute the moral 
bankruptcy of Germany to its “ intellectualism.” ‘No 
one,” we are told, “can accuse the Germans as a nation 
of having neglected the cultivation of the intellect: it is 
proved to demonstration that they have not been equally 
regardful of training the character.”* 

The diagnosis is characteristic, and it is false. The 
bankruptcy of Germany is due mot to intellectualism, 
but to ignorance. And it is an error to say that “the 
Germans have not been regardful of training the character.” 
They have trained character, as is well known, with an 
assiduity and resoluteness and systematic thoroughness to 
which there is no parallel. But they have done it to a 
wrong purpose; and their purpose was wrong because of 
their ignorance. The falsity of their educational end and 
their blundering ignorance of the nature of man, of the 
nature of the State, of the mutual rights and obligations 
of the State and its citizens, and of morality itself are 
exposed in the disasters which are now flowing from 
them. They are bad “ psychologists,” as all the nations 
of the world know; they are worse philosophers and 
moralists. 

Now why is it that we attribute their error to “ intel- 
lectualism ” ? We should not think of calling an analagous 
misinterpretation and wrong use of the forces of nature 
by that name. We should call it ignorance, we should 
attribute it to lack of enquiry and to low regard for truth 
in the domain of nature; and we should seek for remedy 
in research. It is because we ourselves undervalue research 
in the domain of morals. There are more systematic 
students of mathematics than of morals in the British 
islands, and there is more confusion about moral values, 
which are alone the ultimate values, than there is about 

* The Hibbert Fournal, July, 1916, p. 1917. 
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plants and chemicals, or pounds and pennies. No doubt 
knowledge is not the only condition of individual or national 
well-being, any more than an organism needs nothing but 
brains ; but knowledge is indispensable all the same. No 
one can be good by virtue of ignorance; and there is no 
ignorance so costly for a nation as ignorance of the conditions 
of moral well-being. 

The right to moral education is the supreme right of 
the citizen, and to accord the means to this education is 
the supreme duty of the State. 

This is, above all other things, the lesson we should 
learn from Germany—the risks of moral ignorance and 
stupidity. Who doubts that its doom is due to its moral 
confusion ? Or that the confusion is very deep and general 
amongst learned and unlearned alike? It is difficult to 
determine what policy could show less insight than that of 
using man as means, as the German State has done, unless 
it be that of setting up a State, conceived in terms of phy- 
sical force, as possessing an unqualified and unconditional 
right to his services and his life. Man is never means, not 
even when he is coerced to a duty which he does not 
recognise—for the rights of an ignorant conscience are 
limited. Man can bow his soul (and prosper) only to 
the categorical imperatives of the moral law; and States 
themselves can prosper on no other terms. There is no 
law which is absolutely binding, except the law of freedom ; 
neither is there any other law of life for either men or 
nations. And the State cannot claim service, except it 
be itself in the service of a still higher authority—the 
authority which is rooted in the righteousness that is “ like 
the everlasting mountains.” 

But, on the other hand, provided that a State’s authority 
is rooted in righteousness, provided that in its dealings 
with its citizens it be itself a ‘suppliant for the control’ 
of the Law of Duty, there is then no limit to its authority, 
and none is desirable. Nor is any service or sacrifice 
stinted by the citizens of such a State: their service of it 
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is freedom and joy, and their one way to self-respect. “ It 
is not true,” says one who has bled for England, “ that what 
nerves men to fight is always, or even generally, the desire 
to assert the power of the country to which they belong 
against that of the country to which they do not.” To the 
men who fifty yards from one another “ treeze and starve 
and sweat in the same mud and rain and heat, who look 
out on the same shattered villages and unploughed fields, 
and hunger with the same passion for the return of peace, 
there must be some higher sanction for their actions than 
the mere interests of their own country. Both life and 
death were insupportable if there were not. The national 
impulse which creates the national armies springs from 
the feeling that a country is identified with certain prin- 
ciples whose claims are absolute. They do not fight 
because the State chose that they should. The State 
fights because they chose that it should. They do not 
fight to protect England and France. They fight to 
prevent England and France ceasing to be England and 
France, as they would if Englishmen and Frenchmen 
did not fight when their consciences told them to do so. 
They fight not that their country may exist, but because 
it would be better that it should cease to exist than lose 
its soul for the sake of existing.”* 

Such views as these are held in Germany to be absurdly 
antiquated, and those who teach them as “ guilty of an 
unpardonable confusion of thought. All ethical considera- 
tions are alien to the State, and the State must, therefore, 
resolutely keep them at arm’s length.” “ If the war has 
done no more than awake the German people out of love’s 
young dream—that is, out of its reliance on the goodwill 
and honest dealing of peoples and States, it will have done 
us a great service.”t Germany believes this preposterous 
doctrine as to the nature of the State ; she has endeavoured 


* “Democracy or Defeat,” by a “ W.E.A. Soldier,” Welsh Outlook, 
January, 1917. 
t Dr. Kerschensteiner, quoted in Tux Rounp Taste, March, 1917, p. 272. 
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to put it into practice, and is finding that her hypotheses 
will not work. She has obeyed the command to “ think in 
terms of power” (machtpolitischen denken) and turned her 
soul away from her old idealisms. She has been devoting 
her mind to other matters than morality, dedicating her 
intellectual resources to the discovery and the use of the 
forces which make for economic and military power. And 
the consequences are both obvious and inevitable. Know- 
ledge, as usual, has proved to be power. Germany would 
be to-day the envy of the nations and the marvel of human 
history if human well-being could be reckoned in her gross 
terms. As things are she is their warning. Her ignorance 
concerning the real conditions of national strength, her 
ignorance of the things which are best worth knowing and 
having—the things which have absolute worth in them- 
selves and give their worth, as Aristotle says, to all other 
ends—has led her to deal with her citizens in educating 
them, and to endeavour to live amongst her neighbouring 
States, in a way and upon conditions that are self-destruc- 
tive. 

This, then, is the one supreme truth which is being 
taught the world: That which occupies the mind enters into 
the conduct, iust as that which is near the heart invades the 
intelligence ; and what enters into conduct fashions fate. 
It is not safe in educating citizens to think of nothing 
but industrial and commercial success and to forget 
morality. Germany hasdoneso. Her delight has not been 
in the law of the Lord. She has meditated therein neither 
day nor night. And she shall not be like a tree planted by 
the rivers of water, that bringeth forth fruit in his season. 
Her leaf shall wither, and unless she changes her soul nought 
that she doeth shall prosper. She has issued a challenge 
to the nature of things, which is moral ; and she is in process 
of being worsted in the fight. 
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IV. Tue Nation’s AppeaAL To THE UNIVERSITIES. 


OW, the explicitness with which Germany has repu- 

diated moral obligations on the part of the State, the 
blatancy with which it has declared its belief in mere 
power, the elaborate perfection of its schemes for subjecting 
the souls of its citizens to its own coarse ends, the obvious 
danger in which the world stood from Germany’s arrogance 
—all these things taken together have made it relatively easy 
to discover its errors and to rally the forces of civilisation 
against its purposes. ‘The errors of an enemy are usually 
plain. It is our own which are difficult to detect, especially 
if they are shared by our neighbours and have fashioned 
the traditions and habits of our times, and become our 
“ intuitive beliefs.” Moreover, the British people is not 
given to looking at its own face in the mirror. It is of all 
peoples the least “ reflective.”” Hence, if we are told that 
“ the enemy we are fighting is not anything so transitory or 
unstable as modern Germany, but a spirit which lies in wait 
for every nation ; that though that spirit is rooted in the 
historical tradition of Prussia, what makes it dangerous is 
not that it is alien but that it is horribly congenial to almost 
the whole modern world,” we can scarcely understand what 
is meant. When the same powerful writer adds “ that the 
temper of German imperialism is the temper of modern 
industrialism,” and “ that the moral atmosphere which has 
fed the spirit in Prussia, till it swelled from a barbarous 
peculiarity into a triumphant philosophy of empire, has 
been imported into Germany largely from England direct, 
partly through the mediation of America,”* we are hardly 
willing to listen further. 

Possibly the best hope of the times is to be found in the 
fact that in some quarters, by some men, the philosophy of 
life implied in industrialism is being questioned. The war 

* “Democracy or Defeat,” by a “ W.E.A. Soldier,’ in the Welsh 
Outlook. 
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has brought into relief other aims than those with which 
industrialism has steeped and stained its spirit. A startling 
light has been thrown upon our ethical and even our 
theological creeds. We have seen young men, in their 
hundreds of thousands, go forth to prove that it is better to 
die for some things than it is to live for some others. The 
selfishness of the competitive materialism of the customary 
economic world has little place in the fields of France. It is 
not there that rates are cut or production limited ; that the 
risks are rolled on the next man, as the seller rolls the rise of 
prices on the next buyer ; that the country’s need is con- 
verted into a chance of private gain ; or that operations are 
suspended till the spoil is divided between the men and 
their managers, and the stronger force carries away the 
larger share. It is not there that salvation is sought by 
allowing another to die in one’s stead. 

And we are beginning to ask whether such ways of life 
and creeds as are beneath the level of the morality and 
religion of war can be good enough for peace. Or, to put 
the same truth in the opposite way, we are beginning to 
reflect whether it be not possible to introduce into our 
civil ways of life something of the influences which have 
clothed the men on the fields of battle with imperishable 
spiritual splendour ; and reflected that splendour back on 
many a quiet hearth in very quiet parts of our vast empire, 
where the mothers have loved their sons too wisely and too 
well not to be willing that they should “ follow the gleam.” 

Why should the economic life of a people capable of this 
moral heroism be squalid and its economic spirit that of the 
moral slums? Is it not possible that the purpose which is 
supreme and dominant in war, and has in it sufficient 
potency to convert the horrors of the battlefield into the 
service of a sacred cause, might let in some clean light and 
pure air into the board-rooms of industrial directors and 
dissipate something of the smoke of the factories ? 

Supposing the experiment were tried of putting our. 
lives in times of peace at the service of the same sacred 
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cause ; supposing the well-being of our country—not as a 
brute State that knows no law save its own will to aggression, 
but as the living repository of our whole spiritual inheritance 
in literature and art and all the sciences, as the security of 
our economic interests and the protection of the hearth and 
of all the institutions of freedom and happiness, and as the 
principle of loyalty and order throughout the whole— 
supposing the well-being of a State conceived in that way 
stood in the background of our industrial enterprise, would 
they also not gain a new value, and all the men engaged upon 
them move and live thereby on a higher and happier plane ? 
And would they lose one jot of their economic efficiency ? 
Or would not the sense of a common service, whether as 
employers or as employed, substitute for the material and 
spiritual waste which conflict and suspicion and animosity 
bring, the sense of comradeship and the spirit of help which 
is gain all the way, for body and soul, citizen and State. 

These are the questions that are being asked now in 
many ways and on many hands, both in England and in 
France. If, on the whole, what still occupies the fore- 
ground of ordinary thought on education and fills many 
columns of the popular press, is either the industrial use 
of natural science or the rival claims of technical subjects 
and the humanities; and if the late British Government 
(leading when pushed and obedient to the forces of medio- 
crity, after the manner of Governments) has appointed 
committees to consider the sciences as instruments of 
producing goods and modern languages as means of selling 
them, as if it had no concern with men but only with money, 
still there is evidence that a deliberate national purpose of 
another kind is being slowly formed: the purpose—namely, 
so to educate the British people as to make it more fully 
and more intelligently aware of the unspeakable privileges 
and obligations of their citizenship. 

One of the most significant and promising movements 
towards this end is that joint enterprise of the English 
and Welsh universities and the English and Welsh 
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working man which is called “The Workers’ Educational 
Association.” So far the movement has not prospered 
in Scotland; the workers suspect the universities of 
being “capitalistic institutions,” and the richer indus- 
trialists fear they are socialistic! And the Scottish 
national temper is apt to be thorough. Compared with 
the magnitude of its undertaking the W.E.A. is small; 
but it is not possible to witness the soundness of its aim, 
the practical sagacity of its methods, and the enthusiasm 
which it is eliciting, without believing that once more “ there 
is lighted such a candle in England as shall not be put out.” 
Its purpose is towards the whole people. Recognising, as 
is natural, the vital importance of vocational and profes- 
sional training, it still knows “ the use of humane education, 
even to miners and engineers and weavers,” and affirms 
that industrial training “ ought to be secondary to the liberal 
education that gives health and vigour to the body, know- 
ledge and wisdom to the mind.”* Its aim is the aim of all 
true reformers, said William Temple, its president, “ to 
bring a genuine human life within the reach of every 
citizen.” 

But the main significance of this enterprise will be found 
in its recoil ypon the universities themselves. The educa- 
tion of the working man at the industrial centres by means 
of tutorial classes is the most wholesome task to which they 
have put their hands in modern times, and in the per- 
formance of it they will henceforth interpret their functions 
more generously and prove a new and much greater power 
in the national life. ‘The universities, and more especially 
the older English universities, will be led to reform them- 
selves in the direction of serving citizenship more directly 
and much more widely. 

It is claimed that in the great public schools and univer- 
sities no “ divorce exists between our scheme of education 
and our political ideal.” On the contrary, the youths 
subjected to their peculiar discipline and impressed with 

* What Labour Wants, by J. M. Mactavish, Secretary to the W.E.A. 
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their ‘90s pass into the service of the Empire at home and 
in distant parts bearing with them the spirit of liberty and 
individuality, and they administer and rule with such 
strength and justice and good sense and devotion as to go 
far to account for the freedom and the loyalty of the peoples 
they govern and the secure stability of the British Common- 
wealth. 

This is a great claim and it is valid. But the test is 
narrow, while the possible imperial uses of the universi- 
ties are very wide. The men who pass from the universi- 
ties into the higher civil services are relatively few in 
number, and they are the élite ; and if Oxford and Cam- 
bridge cater superbly for these, and for all others of their 
alumni who bring with them the promise of eminence in 
any of the arts or of the sciences, there are others committed 
to their charge whom they might serve better and help 
more. The large majority of the undergraduates are 
brought up in the great public schools, and are the sons of 
well-to-do parents. They enter the older universities 
when about 19 years of age, healthy in body, wholesome in 
mind, and sound in character. Some of them lack the 
ability, more of them lack the ambition or the temperament 
which produces the scholar or the scientific man. They 
bring with them no store of learning of any sort; they 
have not been in contact with the forces which make or 
unmake nations. ‘They were too young. They have not 
felt the power of ideas. After a happy three years, spent 
under the genial guidance and the light hand of the college 
tutor, and the sterner discipline of their comrades on the 
river and the fields of play, they go forth into their world, 
and in the natural course of things take upon themselves 
the numerous and varied responsibilities of citizenship. 
More of these responsibilities are laid upon them than 
upon the quiet scholars whom they have left behind. They 
become landowners, manufacturers, traders; they come 
into intimate touch with the lives of men; they have 
tenants to deal with, workmen to employ and rule, the 
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nation’s commerce to sustain and guide, and the civil 
institutions of the community to maintain in their use and 
strength. 

What do the colleges do for them in the way of preparing 
them for these responsibilities ? They continue the 
smattering in the classics or mathematics, or rudimentary 
science, just as if the calls of citizenship were never to fall 
upon their ears. That the- young men leave their uni- 
versity ignorant of the details of civic institutions and of 
local administration is relatively a small matter. But 
they are not aware of the magnitude of their civic inheri- 
tance, and they are not able to enter into possession of the 
educated man’s portion of it. They have not felt the 
power of their country’s literature, nor have they been 
intoxicated with any one of the fine arts. They have read 
in the Republic of Plato and Politics of Aristotle, but 
they do not know their own times ; they have not felt that 
the contrast between the Civic State of Athens or Sparta 
and the vast tumultuous Modern Empire is as the contrast 
between the old battlefields where the arrows flew or the 
shields rang and the fields of carnage on the Marne and 
the Somme; while the economics of modern industrialism 
mean as little for them as the social arrangements of the 
book of Leviticus. They are unaware of the long toil of 
good men in the slow service of the invisible issues of the 
ethical world, and know nothing of the making of a nation’s 
mind. ‘They do no understand what civilisation has cost, 
and they have never tried to measure their debt to their 
people. ‘They have never asked what customs, what man- 
ners, what morals, what religion, what language, even, or 
what shred of those things which make men human they 
would possess had they not been nursed on their country’s 
knees and “ suckled its breasts.” 

The universities should enlighten them. They should 
train these men—these “ ordinary” undergraduates who 
are capable of so much and are helped so little—with a 
direct view to citizenship, with even such a direct view as 
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they now train men for the learned prefessions. It is in 
the power especially of the older universities to widen 
the outlook of the undergraduates nowso elegantly neglected, 
to put them in the way of enriching their lives, of deepen- 
ing their sense of gratitude to their country, and of making 
them less prejudiced, more happy and much more efficient 
in its service. 

And this reform need not bring the least detriment to 
the scholarly and scientific purposes now pursued so pros- 
perously by the universities, nor lower in the least their 
ardour for research. ‘That were a sacrifice not lightly to 
be made. But side by side with their labour in the fields 
of science and advanced scholarship it should not be difficult 
to devise and establish means of educating these other good 
citizens in a more purposeful way than at present. The 
requirements for a pass degree in citizenship are, in the 
main, as obvious as those for a degree in medicine and 
theology. The course for the degree would be inadequate 
to its subject, just as these are ; but it would not be more 
inadequate, nor of less social utility. And it would not 
be less attractive and informing. 

Is it presumption to offer a rough sketch of a scheme of 
study suitable for this purpose ? 

All undergraduates reading for the pass degree in 
citizenship should be required to attend, through one 
academical year, courses of instruction in the following 
subjects :— 

First Year.—(a) A course of lectures in English literature. 
The objects of the course would not be those of technical 
or minute scholarship. Its purpose is to introduce the 
undergraduate to the master minds in prose and poetry and 
to enable him to feel their power. Oxford knows from its 
professors of poetry and from others what such lectures 
may signify; and the Scottish universities have learnt 
from John Nichol and Masson, Bradley and Saintsbury 
and their successors, something of the value of such a study 
both in the life of the student at college and afterwards. 
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(b) A course of lectures of the same broad character in 
any other literature, ancient or modern. Once more the 
emphasis would not fall upon the niceties of scholarship, 
valuable as these may be; for it is the pass man who is in 
question. The undergraduate, whether he read Greek or 
Latin, French, German, Spanish, Italian, or Russian would 
be guided in the same way to knowledge of the masters, 
and he would read widely in them for himself. 

Some of the undergraduates might be expected to be 
inspired with the ambition of the scholar and should pass 
into the honours school. The others, it is easy to believe, 
would read more, and know better what to read, ever after. 

Second Year.—{a) A course of instruction in English 
or, rather, British history. It would deal slightly with 
things long ago and more and more fully on the way down 
to the events of the present. Its purpose would be to 
help the student to witness the growth of national custom, 
of moral and religious opinion, and of the institutions in 
which these embody themselves ; and to recognise in some 
degree how great a fact the British Commonwealth is and 
what it has cost to found it. 

(b) A course of instruction by class lectures and labora- 
tory experiment in any science. Its object would be to help 
the undergraduate to appreciate the method and catch 
something of the spirit of scientific enquiry and to know the 
uses and the joy of labour in the natural field. 

Third Year.—The courses of instruction should concentrate 
directly on citizenship and deal: 

(a) With economics. 

(b) With the ethics of individual and social life. The 
purposes of these courses would be to enable the under- 
graduate to recognise and, so far as possible, to understand 
the nature and to estimate the value of the economic and 
moral forces that conflict and combine in modern life; to 
realise the intimacy and multiplicity of the relations and the 
limits and grounds of the mutual rights and claims of the 
modern citizen and modern State; and to lift him out of 
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the reach of the narrowing influences and prejudices which 
cling so easily to the station in life which he happens to 
occupy. 

Can it be doubted that were the older universities to 
follow such a scheme for educating the ordinary under- 
graduate—with whom alone we are at present concerned— 
his three years at college would be less empty, his after life 
fuller, and the debt of the British people to its eres 
institutions of learning much deepened ? 

But there are two other directions in which the univer- 
sities might increase their power and greatly enhance their 
value to the British Commonwealth. 

(a) They have undertaken to help the working man 
towards knowledge, and to foster within him the spirit of an 
enlightened citizenship. They should strengthen their 
assault upon the narrowness and hardship of the outlook 
of the working classes, and the assault should be much more 
general. The universities should feel more deeply their 
responsibility for the continued and advanced education of 
adult men and women. They should be guardians of the 
adult mind. No town of ten or fifteen thousand inhabi- 
tants should be without a tutorial class every winter on 
some one subject bearing not too remotely on good citizen- 
ship. At every centre of national life the pulse of the 
spirit of the university should be felt and known to beat 
—the spirit that values and seeks for truth, and thereby 
makes life larger and more free. 

(b) Besides the workers there are the employers and 
managers of labour. These men, too, are, as a rule, 
cramped by their industries, and not seldom the victims of 
ignorance and of hard prejudice. They are, as a class, not 
much more liberally educated than the workers ; they are not 
less responsible for the barbaric relations which now prevail 
in the economic world; and, in any case, their ignorance and 
distortion of mind is a graver danger to the community. 
Their education should not stop, in so far as it is humane 
and liberal, when they leave the school and enter the office 
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or engineering shop. At sixteen or eighteen years of age it 
is not possible for them to have felt the power of intelligence 
and justice in the affairs of men. ‘They are not treated 
well in this respect by their parents. It should be recognised 
as a grave injustice and as a social disadvantage—as “ bad 
form ”—for the sons of the well-to-do not to have known 
what university life can mean, and not to have learnt to set 
a high and intelligent value on humane letters and the 
sciences both of man and of nature. And it is a wrong to 
the State. We do not wisely in committing hundreds 
and thousands of workers in the great centres of industry 
to the charge of ill-educated men. The service which such 
men are rendering to their country by anticipating and 
meeting its economic wants is incalculably great. They 
should receive their reward : the spirit of citizenship should 
be awakened and fostered within them by means of a more 
generous education, so that their service shall be on a better 
level, and be to them what his profession is to the minister 
of religion, or the doctor, or the man of learning and science, 
a thing to live for and not merely to live by. 

It is time that the universities throughout the Empire 
should widen their aims and be less niggard in the expendi- 
ture of the civic virtue that is latent in them. They are 
national institutions, they have national obligations, and 
their obligations are their opportunities. Their students 
should be many times as numerous as they are at present. 
They have no right to be cloistered and to minister only to 
the few. Wales, it is believed, is on the way to demand to 
be taxed for the purposes of higher learning, and about to 
set an example to the Empire of abolishing university fees 
and making college education free. It is to be hoped that 
its example may prove contagious, especially in the great 
centres of industry such as Leeds and Sheffield, Birmingham 
and Newcastle, Bristol and Liverpool and Manchester. 

It is not to be denied that the responsibility for the moral 
education of the people lies first of all upon the Churches. 
But when social reformers seek for agencies which shall 
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foster and not frustrate the spirit of scientific and un- 
dogmatic enquiry into the matters of the spirit, or which 
shall, in these times of economic danger, moderate the 
antagonisms and raise the level of the aims of capital and 
labour, it is not to the Churches that they look. It is to 
the universities. From them must flow those influences 
which shall form the mind of the people to the purposes of 
a harmonious, peaceful, secure, progressive, happy and 
noble citizenship. 





AMERICA’S ENTRANCE INTO 
THE WAR 


T is difficult in the extreme to describe and it is im- 

possible to summarise the course of public opinion 
in a populous and highly diversified democracy whose 
citizens resent unofficial leadership that is obtrusive and 
demand the right of exercising their own unfettered 
judgment. But despite all the variations of time and 
section, it is an indubitable historical fact that the great 
majority of the American people were from the outset of 
the war and throughout its entire course impressed with 
the general justice of the cause for which the Entente 
Allies were fighting. A very small minority of the intelli- 
gentsia saw clearly the great issue and favoured inter- 
vention even so early as the autumn of 1914. Their 
numbers were considerably increased by the Lusitania 
tragedy. But even the great majority of this independently 
thinking class adhered steadfastly to the traditional doctrine 
of aloofness from European entanglements, and, much in 
the spirit of Cobden’s internationalism, held that it was 
the function of the United States to advance the comity of 
nations by an example of goodwill to all sister States and 
by a scrupulous regard for their rights. The great bulk 
of the people from the very beginning did not see clearly 
that international right and justice had to be vindicated 
if the world were to continue to be a livable one and, as 
time went on, this great issue was obscured by minor 
questions that confused the mind of a people unaccustomed to 
such problems and unable to gauge their relative importance, 
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The mists of uncertainty and doubt were gradually 
being dispersed during the opening months of 1917 by the 
manifestation of the hollowness of Germany’s peace offer, 
by the systematic devastation of France which followed 
hard on the Belgian deportations, and by the resumption 
of the unrestricted submarine warfare. Secretary Zimmer- 
mann’s inept attempt to embroil the United States with 
Mexico and Japan further disclosed the insidious nature 
of the German menace, while the Russian Revolution 
conclusively demonstrated the medieval isolation of the 
Teutonic Powers in a progressive world of freedom. As a 
result of all these factors, the haze became thinner and 
thinner and, in the course of three months of hesitation and 
doubt, the American people had definitely made up its 
mind that the fate of democracy was involved in the war 
and that no stable or just international future was possible 
in a world where one State arrogated to itself the right to 
ignore solemn treaties, long-established inter-State usage 
and generally accepted principles of morality and humanity, 
whenever these interfered with its imperious will to power. 
But the making or the marring of the situation depended 
predominantly upon the stand taken by President Wilson, 
for the American citizen traditionally follows the lead of 
the Chief Executive in foreign affairs and tends to regard 
as unpatriotic all opposition to his guidance. ‘The entrance 
of the United States into the war on the large issue of 
democracy against autocracy is due primarily to Mr. Wilson’s 
decision. 


I. Armep NEUTRALITY 


HE steps in this crystallisation and clarification of 
American opinion succeeded each other rapidly. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s eirenicon of January 22led to a renewed discus- 
sion in the Senate of the feasibility of a league of nations to 
ensure justice and peace. The Administration forces tried 
unsuccessfully to ward off debate and did not discuss 
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the plan on its merits. Senator Hitchcock, one of the 
Democratic leaders, supported the proposal mainly as a 
move in favour of the early restoration of peace. On the 
other hand, considerable opposition was manifested to the 
entrance of the United States into a loose league of un- 
limited liabilities, whose scope could not be foreseen.* 
Senator Lodge definitely withdrew the general support 
that he had formally given to the underlying principles 
of the project. This important discussion was rudely 
cut short by Germany’s sudden announcement of the re- 
sumption and extension of her unrestricted submarine 
campaign against enemy and neutral commerce. This 
completely changed the situation and focussed attention 
on the activities of the submarines to which little notice 
had been paid during the preceding nine months. On 
February 3 President Wilson announced to Congress that 
he had severed diplomatic relations with the German 
Empire. But he stated at the same time that he refused 
to believe that the German authorities intended “ to do 
in fact what they have warned us they will feel at liberty to 
do.” ‘ Only actual overt acts on their part,” he continued, 
“can make me believe it even now.” But if American ships 
and American lives should in fact be sacrificed, the President 
added, then he would again come before Congress “ to ask 
that authority be given me to use any means that may be 
necessary for the protection of our seamen and our people 
in the prosecution of their peaceful and legitimate errands 
on the high seas.” 

Contrary to the general expectation, “ the overt acts ” 
did not take place immediately, but, in the meanwhile, 
Germany was accomplishing a part, at least, of her purpose 
since the passenger ships of the American Line were 
deterred from sailing to Europe. Even in the absence of 


* Senator Cummins said: ‘ If this country shall do what the President 
proposes we will be involved, either in almost continuous war waged all over 
the world, or we will be engaged in almost constant rebellion against the 
authority which he proposes to set up over us,” 
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any markedly flagrant offences against American lives and 
property, the situation had become intolerable. Accord- 
ingly, on February 26, the President again addressed Con- 
gress, pointing out that the German submarine campaign 
was acting as a virtual embargo on American shipping 
and asking for authority to supply American ships “ with 
defensive arms should that become necessary, and with the 
means of using them, and to employ any other instrumen- 
talities or methods that may be necessary and adequate to 
protect our ships and our people in their legitimate and 
peaceful pursuits on the seas.” The proposal simply was 
to protect the elementary rights of the United States as a 
neutral nation and the means suggested were those of 
armed neutrality which, the President said, “‘ we shall know 
how to maintain and for which there is abundant American 
precedent.” President Wilson again gave expression to 
his devotion to peace and to the hope that these arms 
would not have to be used, and he specifically stated that 
he was not “ proposing or contemplating war or any steps 
that need lead to it.” At this stage of the proceedings, the 
policy of the Administration was merely one of protecting 
American rights against German depredations, and, 
apparently, there was no intention of departing from an 
attitude of neutrality towards the Entente Allies. 

Congress proceeded forthwith to give effect to the 
President’s recommendations. On March 1, the House 
of Representatives, by a vote of 403 to 13, passed a Bill 
authorising the arming of merchant ships, but not the use 
of the requested “other instrumentalities.” In the 
Senate, however, the broader programme was considered, 
but as a result of the antiquated procedure of this Chamber, 
no vote could be secured in the few days before March 4, 
when the session of the legislature came automatically 
to an end. Before this expiration, however, an over- 
whelming majority of the Senate signed a manifesto in 
favour of the Bill. 

This filibuster on the part of a dozen Senators, whom 
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President Wilson stigmatized as “a little group of wilful 
men representing no opinion but their own,” aroused 
intense indignation throughout the country and greatly 
strengthened the Administration. A similar effect was 
produced by the publication of Secretary Zimmermann’s 
instructions of January 19 to the German Minister in 
Mexico to negotiate an alliance with that country, in the 
event of the proposed submarine campaign leading to war 
between Germany and the United States. The offer to 
Mexico of the “lost” provinces of Texas, Arizona, and 
New Mexico did much to open the eyes of the Middle 
West and South West to the Prussian peril. Similarly, 
the suggestion that Japan should be seduced from the 
Entente and induced to enter this alliance aroused consider- 
able feeling on the Pacific coast, whose imagination is at 
times somewhat morbidly haunted by the fear of a Japanese 
invasion. In general, however, the project seemed so 
fantastic that its humorous features obscured in a measure 
its direct challenge to the Monroe Doctrine. One clause 
of the German proposal which at the time, however, did 
not elicit much popular comment, completely knocked 
away the props of armed neutrality. This policy assumed 
that, as soon as peace between the Entente and Central 
Powers was re-established, all differences between the 
United States and Germany would automatically vanish. 
But Germany’s instructions were to propose to Carranza 
to “‘ make war together and together make peace.” Gradu- 
ally more and more people realised that even armed 
neutrality must have a negotiated settlement. The 
possibility of having to conclude peace with a Germany 
unhampered by war with the Entente was far from an 
alluring one. Some doubts as to the practicability of armed 
neutrality beset President Wilson within a week of his 
enunciation of this policy. In his inaugural address on 


March 5, he said: 


We have been obliged to arm ourselves to make good our claim 
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to a certain minimum of right and of freedom of action. We stand 
firm in armed neutrality, since it seems that in no other way we 
can demonstrate what it is we insist upon and cannot forego. We 
may even be drawn on by circumstances, not by our own purpose 
or desire, to a more active assertion of our rights as we see them 
and a more immediate association with the great struggle itself. 


The march of events with remorseless logic was asserting 
its sway over decisions that did not meet the facts. 

With the increased popular support for energetic action, 
President Wilson proceeded to use the constitutional 
authority of his office to arm American merchantmen and 
to man their guns with crews from the American Navy. 
While this was proceeding, news came of the Russian 
Revolution, which aroused widespread enthusiasm and 
greatly strengthened popular sympathy for the Entente 
Allies. But, in the meanwhile, the submarines were 
pursuing their gruesome task and overt acts succeeded one 
another rapidly. On one day three American ships were sunk 
under circumstances that aroused general indignation. In 
response thereto, the date of the meeting of the special 
session of Congress was advanced a fortnight. When, on 
April 2, this body had assembled, President Wilson made a 
momentous address defining the objects and scope ot 
America’s entrance into the War. This immediately 
clarified the whole situation. 


II. Tue ApMINISsTRATION’s Ponicy 


HE opening paragraphs of Mr Wilson’s address 

constitute a cogent indictment of the entire German 
submarine campaign against commerce, both when it was 
somewhat restrained as well as when it was entirely un- 
restricted. During the former period of this “ cruel and 
unmanly business,” the precautions taken were, he said, 
“‘ meagre and haphazard enough,” but when all restrictions 
had been swept aside, vessels of every description, whether 
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of belligerent or of neutral nationality, including hospital 
and relief ships, were indiscriminately and “ ruthlessly sent 
to the bottom without warning and without thought of 
help or mercy for those on board.” This submarine 
campaign against commerce, the indictment concluded, 
was both “ warfare against mankind ” and “a war against 
all nations.” “ The challenge is to all mankind,” and each 
state must decide for itself how to meet it. 

The President then frankly stated that, when he had 
addressed Congress on February 26, he had thought that 
“it would suffice to assert our neutral rights with arms,” 
but now it appears that armed neutrality is impracticable. 
“« Armed neutrality is ineffectual enough at best ; . . . it is 
practically certain to draw us into the war without either 
the rights or the effectiveness of belligerents.” Therefore, 
he advised Congress to declare that the course of the Ger- 
man Government was nothing less than war against the 
United States and to take immediate steps “ to exert all 
its power and to employ all its resources to bring the Govern- 
ment of the German Empire to terms and end the war.” 
This will, he said, involve on the one hand “ the utmost 
practicable co-operation in counsel and action with the 
Governments now at war with Germany, and, as incident 
to that, the extension to these Governments of the most 
liberal financial credits.”” On the other hand, it will involve 
the mobilisation of America’s material resources, the full 
equipment of the navy, and the organisation of a large army. 
But these preparations, he urgently warned, should be so 
arranged as not to interfere with the “ very practical duty ” 
of supplying the Entente Powers with the materials they 
required. “ They are in the field and we should help them 
in every way to be effective there.” 

Had President Wilson stopped here, the address would 
have been complete in itself. It was a lucid enunciation 
of the policy of protecting American rights and a statement 
of the only possible means of accomplishing this end under 
the existing circumstances. It would have clearly expressed 
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the occasion of America’s entrance into the war, but it 
would have ignored the deeper causes of this action. 
President Wilson knew that the most earnest advocates of 
active measures against Germany were far from militaristic 
by nature and that they would readily have foregone even 
extensive commercial rights rather than have thrust 
America’s youth into the holocaust. But to them the 
submarine campaign was merely one of many manifestations 
of the Prussian materialistic and non-moral political creed 
that has to be discredited and discarded if life in the future 
world is to be tolerable for its self-governing peoples. Fully 
realising this, the President raised the entire question from 
the narrow basis of neutral rights to the high plane of 
fundamental principles upon which interstate order and 
iustice depend. In ringing words, he proclaimed his firm 
adherence to the programme of an organised society of 
States, renounced the constraints of neutrality, and 
arraigned the Prussian code. 


I have exactly the same things in mind now (he said) that I had 
in mind when I addressed the Senate on the 22nd of January Jast ; 
the same that I had in mind when I addressed the Congress on 
the 3rd of February and on the 26th of February. Our object 
now, as then, is to vindicate the principles of peace and justice 
in the life of the world as against selfish and autocratic power and 
to set up amongst the really free and self-governed peoples of the 
world such a concert of purpose and of action as will henceforth 
ensure the observance of those principles. Neutrality is no longer 
feasible or desirable where the peace of the world is involved 
and the freedom of its peoples, and the menace to that peace and 
freedom lies in the existence of autocratic governments backed 
by organised force which is controlled wholly by their will, not by 
the will of their people. We have seen the last of neutrality in 
such circumstances. We are at the beginning of an age in which 
it will be insisted that the same standards of conduct and of respon- 
sibility for wrong done shall be observed among nations and their 
Governments that are observed among the individual citizens of 
civilised States. 


Mr Wilson then exonerated the German people and said 
that the United States had no quarrel with them, since 
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they were not responsible for the war. He completely 
dissociated them from their autocratic Government, whose 
long-continued policy of aggression, intrigue and espionage 
he unsparingly condemned. 


Self-governed nations (he said) do not fill their neighbour States 
with spies or set the course of intrigue to bring about some critical 
posture of affairs which will give them an opportunity to strike and 
make conquest. Such designs can be successfully worked out 
only under cover and where no one has the right to ask questions. 
Cunningly contrived plans of deception or aggression, carried, it 
may be, from generation to generation, can be worked out and kept 
from the light only within the privacy of courts or behind the 
carefully guarded confidences of a narrow and privileged class. 
They are happily impossible where public opinion commands and 
insists upon full information concerning all the nation’s affairs. 


Turning to the future, in which he hopes to see estab- 
lished a league of nations, President Wilson emphasised 
a fundamental fact that had not escaped American and 
British critics of this project. Its success depends primarily 
upon reciprocal confidence and upon a universal will to 
co-operation. One insincere member could work incalcul- 
able havoc with its machinery and could use it to delude 
the others with a false sense of security. With such 
thoughts in his mind, President Wilson further said : 


A steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained except 
by a partnership of democratic nations. No autocratic government 
could be trusted to keep faith within it or observe its covenants. 
It must be a league of honour, a partnership of opinion. Intrigue 
would eat its vitals away; the plottings of inner circles who could 
plan what they would and render account to no one would be a 
corruption seated at its very heart. Only free peoples can hold their 
purpose and their honour steady to a common end and prefer the 
interests of mankind to any narrow interest of their own. 


Instead of the all-inclusive league that he had previously 
advocated, the President now proposed one confined to the 
world’s self-governing democracies and he was in reality 
constituting this league by bringing the United States into 
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the war. In the making of this decision the Russian 
Revolution had played a great part. After a well-deserved 
tribute to this great event and to the democratic spirit of 
the Russian people, President Wilson hailed the new Russia 
as “a fit partner for a League of Honour.” 

The Prussian autocracy was not, however, allowed to 
escape with this comprehensive indictment. Full emphasis 
was placed upon its flagrant conspiracies and espionage 
within the United States and upon its intrigues with Mexico. 
In conclusion, Mr. Wilson summed up the situation as 
follows : 


We are accepting this challenge of hostile purpose, because we 
know that in such a government, following such methods, we can 
never have a friend ; and that in the presence of its organised power, 
always lying in wait to accomplish we know not what purpose, there 
can be no assured security for the democratic governments of the 
world. We are now about to accept the gage of battle with this 
natural foe to liberty, and shall, if necessary, spend the whole force 
of the nation to check and nullify its pretensions and its power. 
We are glad, now that we see the facts with no veil of false pretence 
about them, to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world and 
for the liberation of its peoples, the German peoples included : 
for the rights of nations great and small and the privilege of men 
everywhere to choose their way of life and of obedience. The 
world must be made safe for democracy. Its peace must be planted 
upon the trusted foundations of political liberty. . . . We are but 
one of the champions of the rights of mankind. We shall be satisfied 
when those rights have been made as secure as the faith and the free- 
dom of nations can make them. 


As its consequences are bound to be momentous, history 
will probably give high rank to this document. But 
intrinsically as well its merits are conspicuous. It is 
notably the finest of the many State papers that Mr. Wilson 
has written since the world has been at war. Freed from 
the trammels of neutrality, he was for the first time able 
to express his genuine convictions on the fundamental 
issue. Moreover, the language is uncompromisingly ex- 
plicit and there are no ambiguous phrases to perplex and 
confuse the reader. And, finally, in spite of its lofty 
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idealism, close contact is always preserved with the actuali 
ties of an embattled world anxious to escape from the woes 
of international anarchy. The differentiation between the 
German people and their Government is not wholly sound, 
for there is no reason to believe that the people are not 
impregnated with the imperialistic creed of the autocracy, 
bureaucracy, and pedantocracy. But it has served a useful 
purpose in retaining the loyalty of many a German-American 
and, when once the document is studied in Germany, it 
will probably lead to some revaluation of accepted tenets 
and to some stimulation of the democratic impulse. 


III. Tue Decraration or War 


S the Constitution vests the authority to declare war 
in Congress, it devolved now upon that body to carry 
into effect the recommendations of the President. In both 
Houses was introduced a resolution which, in its final form, 


stated that the German Government had committed 
repeated acts of war against the United States, declared 
that a state of war had been thrust upon the United States, 
directed the President to employ “the entire naval and 
military forces of the United States and the resources of the 
Government to carry on war against the Imperial German 
Government, ” and pledged all the resources of the country 
to bring the conflict to a successful termination. As 
Senator Stone, of Missouri, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, continued in opposition to 
President Wilson’s policy, the resolution was introduced 
into the Senate on behalf of the Democratic majority by 
Senator Hitchcock, of Nebraska, who himself was avowedly 
but a half-hearted supporter of positive action. As he 
frankly favoured further adherence to armed neutrality, his 
advocacy of a measure that he accurately described as “a 
declaration of war” was largely perfunctory. From the 
Democratic side, the initial speech genuinely supporting 
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the resolution came from Senator Martin, of Virginia, who 
devoted his main attention to a cogent condemnation of 
the German submarine campaign from its very inception. 
According to him, America’s fundamental grievance was 
the invasion of her inalienable rights and the vital issue 
was the freedom of the seas that Germany was destroying. 
He incidentally stated that, “ while thus battling for our 
most vital interests, we are also contending for the rights 
of humanity and civilisation,” but this was a mere obiter 
dictum on which no emphasis was placed. 

On the other hand, Senator Lodge, though of the opposi- 
tion party, more closely reflected the thoughts of Mr. 
Wilson and fully supported his recommendations. He 
pointed out that it would be madness to wage a lone war 
with Germany and that co-operation with her other 
enemies was essential. Moreover, he insisted : 


The worst of all wars is a feeble war. War is too awful to be entered 
upon half-heartedly. If we fight at all, we must fight for all we are 
worth. It must be no weak, hesitating war. The most merciful 
war is that which is most vigorously waged and which comes most 
quickly to an end. 


As to the main issue, his words were absolutely explicit ; 


We do not enter upon this war (he said) to secure victory for one 
nation as against another. We enter this war to unite with those 
who are fighting the common foe in order to preserve human freedom, 
democracy, and modern civilisation. They are all in grievous peril ; 
they are all threatened. This war is a war, as I see it, against 
barbarism, not the anarchical barbarism of what are known as the 
Dark Ages, but organised barbarism panoplied in all the devices 
for the destruction of human life which science, beneficent science, 
can bring forth. . . . The work that we are called upon to do when 
we enter this war is tg preserve the principles of human liberty, 
the principles of democracy, and the light of modern civilisation. 
. . - I am glad that my country is to share in this preservation of 
human freedom. 


The ensuing debate was not very illuminating as to the 
real sentiments of the Senate, primarily because the overt 
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opposition was slight and the majority, comprised of both 
parties, being anxious for an early vote, avoided the delay 
of unnecessary speeches. As the passage of the resolution 
was inevitable, an indeterminate number had decided to 
vote for it, primarily to avoid giving the enemy an impres- 
sion of divided counsels. In general, however, the change 
in the Administration’s policy had come too suddenly to 
allow minds inflexibly adjusted to neutrality to adopt a new 
standard overnight. Yet the debate was far from listless 
and gave rise to several lively passages of arms. Those 
vocal in opposition were but a handful, almost equally 
divided between the two parties, and they based their 
views upon a variety of arguments. In general, the con- 
tention was that under all circumstances war was an abomin- 
ation, that America had no concern in this European 
quarrel, that both groups of “ war-maddened ” belligerents 
had infringed America’s rights, not with malice afore- 
thought, but only incidentally in trying to strike their 
real adversaries. According to Senator Stone, America’s 
entrance into the war was “ the greatest national blunder 
of history,” and Senator Gronna concurred in this verdict. 
Senator Norris, of Nebraska, aroused considerable ill-feeling 
by the following remarks : 


We are going into war upon the command of gold. ... We 
are about to do the bidding of wealth’s terrible mandate. . . . I 
feel that we are committing a sin against humanity and against our 
countrymen. . . . I feel that we are about to put the dollar sign 
upon the American flag. 


During the spirited and not too orderly colloquy that fol- 
lowed these words, which were characterised as treason- 
able, Senator Norris was accused of being so obsessed with 
a fear of “ money ” and of “ profits ” and of “ fortunes ” as 
to obscure his mental vision. Similarly, Senator La 
Follette’s laborious attempt to place the Entente blockade 
of Germany and the German submarine campaign on the 
same legal and moral level aroused a vehement protest from 
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Senator Williams, of Mississippi, who epigrammatically 
accused his colleague from Wisconsin of not being able to 
distinguish “ between a prize court and a torpedo.” In 
general, he charged Mr. La Follette with having delivered 
a speech that would better have become Herr von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg than an American Senator and one that was 
“ pro-German, pretty near pro-Goth, and pro-Vandal.” 

But a number of the speeches in favour of the resolution 
sought to reach the President’s high plane. Senator 
Myers, of Montana, said : 


We have more than our rights at stake in this war—far more. 
The democracy, the civilisation, the Christianisation of the world 
are at stake; and I believe that America should be proud of the 


opportunity to engage in a world-wide fight of democracy against 
autocracy, 


Senator Colt, of Rhode Island, did not wholly agree with 
this characterisation of the conflict as one between democ- 
racy and autocracy. According to him, the battle was 
between democracy and Prussian militarism. “ It is the 
domination of the military power of Prussia,” he asserted, 
“which is a menace to the world, to civilisation, and to 
democracy.” The submarine controversy, he further 
showed, was a mere incident in “a system of cruelty, of 
outrage, of the non-recognition of international law and of 
all human rights.” And this system, he concluded, had 
“ arrayed the civilised world against Germany.” 

The speech of Mr. John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, 
was notable not only for its vigour, but also for its emphasis 
upon some fundamental facts which American politicians 
have in the past been prudently prone toignore. As to the 
issue in general, he drew a valuable distinction when he 
said : 


There are two things about this situation that I face. One is 
the necessity of it. I face the necessity because I must. The other 
is the opportunity of it, and I face that because I will. I am glad 
that I and the American citizenry shall have the opportunity of 
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fighting on the side of liberty and democracy and free speech and 


free institutions against Prussian militarism and autocracy. 


Mr. Williams further protested against the habit of “ twist- 
ing the British lion’s tail,” which he claimed was never 
indulged in by those whose forefathers had fought in the 
War of Independence, and he characterised George Wash- 
ington as “the greatest Englishman that America ever 
produced.” He admitted that he loved his race, “ the 
English-speaking race,” better than any other, and he asked 
whence does America get her laws, her literature, her ethical 
philosophy, and her general ideas of religion. “ From the 
people,” he himself answered, “who sired our fathers 
before they came here.” Continuing with this theme, he 
said : 


I am tired of men telling me, Welshman, Scotchman, Englishman 
n blood, as I am, that the hereditary enemy of the United States is 
England or Wales or Scotland—that it is Great Britain. Magna 
Charta, the Declaration of Rights, the Bill of Rights included in 
the Constitution in its first ten amendments—the very principles 
embodied in the Constitution derived from colonial experience 
under English rule—all came from England, a country whose high 
priest is John Milton, whose sweet singer was Burns, whose great 
intellect was Shakespeare, whose great warriors for liberty were 
Hampden and Sidney and Simon de Montfort. 


Such historical views and Senator Williams’ subse- 
quent description of British government as “ even more 
democratic than our own” have rarely been heard within 
the walls of Congress or in any corner whatsoever of the 
American political arena. Their increasing prominence 
is one of the most important results of the thinking engen- 
dered by the war and foreshadows the probable displacement 
of the old traditions by new ones resulting from America’s 
participation in the actual struggle. 

After a full day’s debate, on April 4, the Senate passed 
the war resolution by the overwhelming vote of 82 to 6. 
The following day it came up for discussion in the House of 
Representatives. It was introduced on behalf of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs by Mr. Flood, of Virginia. 
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He took the same high ground as the President, when he 
said : 

We will take our stand by the side of the allied nations who have 
been fighting humanity’s battle for two and one-half years, determined 
that our power, our resources, our men, if needs be, shall be so em- 
ployed that complete victory shall crown their efforts and our efforts 
and that Prussian militarism shall be crushed forever from the face 
of the earth, and that the world shall be delivered from the threat 
and danger of the Hohenzollern dynasty. . . . For wrongs committed 
by the German Government to democracy, to humanity, and to 
civilisation we have ample cause for declaring war ; for wrongs done 
to American citizens and the American flag we have no course but to 
zo to war. 


A few of the other speakers likewise emphasised that 
something more was at stake than merely American rights 
and that the world would not be a tolerable place for any 
state if one dominating military Power were allowed with 
impunity to flout the customs and agreements of the family 
of nations. Thus Mr. Harrison, of Mississippi, pointed out 
that “it is the inexorable logic of events that has driven 
us into this war, and we enter it asking nothing for ourselves 
save the glory that comes of fighting for the rights and 
liberties of mankind.” Mr. Gardner, of Massachusetts, took 
the same view and declared that “ too long have we allowed 
other nations to fight our battle for civilisation and popular 
government.” Another Congressman emphasised the fact 
that the issue was not only between democracy and absolu- 
tism but also between permanent war and permanent peace 
and “ that it involves both the future safety and the honour 
of our country.” Another speaker stated that, “if the 
allies, who are fighting the battle of the free democracies 
of the world, shall fall before the mailed fist of Prussian 
militarism, the United States must be the next victim.” 
Again, another declared : 


Our indictment against the German Government consists of 
hostility to the sovereignty of the United States, to civilisation, 
and to all mankind. . . . For the crime committed by Cain, God 
placed a mark upon him ; civilisation to-day places a similar mark 
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upon the German Government for her crimes against mankind. 
. - » No longer shall we refer to the Entente as the allies. By our 
decision to-day they have become our allies; our interests are in 
common ; and by the adoption of this resolution the doom of the 
autocratic misrule of the German Government is for ever sealed. 


To complete the account of this segment of Congressional 
opinion, the following sentences of Mr. Linthicum, of 


Maryland, should be quoted : 


We strike to liberate, not to enslave; to free and not to burden 
the peoples of Central Europe. We strike at the Prussian military 


oligarchy, at Hohenzollern and Hapsburg mad dreams of world 
dominion. 


Such recognition of the vital underlying issue was, 
however, far from universal. In the main, the insistence 
was upon the defence of American rights, and the issue 
emphasised was the freedom of the seas which Germany 
was nullifying to an unheard-of extent and by intolerable 
means. Thus, one of the representatives from the Middle 
West supported the resolution, as he stated, “ not because 


of anything the Entente Powers are fighting for but to 
vindicate the rights of America.” Hence, many shied at 
the idea of close co-operation with the Entente Powers. 
Mr. Kahn, of California, for example, spoke as follows : 


This resolution does not absolutely commit us to any foreign 
alliance. I for one hope that the war can be confined so that it 
shall be an American war. Let us protect American rights, let us 


protect American citizens, let us protect American lives, and let us 
protect American property. 


Many gave voice tosuch sentiments. They were reinforced 
in some by the traditional formulz of isolation and by the 
vivid fear that the Monroe Doctrine might be weakened, 
if not invalidated, by America’s interference in European 
concerns. To such arguments, Mr. Dempsey, of New 
York, sanely rejoined : 


She (Germany) must, as her intrigues with Mexico prove, have 
fixed an ambitious eye on the land to the south of us, and have 
recognised that to acquire any part of it she must overthrow the 
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Monroe Doctrine through a struggle with us. . . . The invasion 
of our rights on the sea . . . demands . . . the ultimate resort to 
arms. Back of it all looms Germany’s ambition to expand, in the 
way of which stands our support of the Monroe Doctrine. 


When it came to the actual voting, those opposed to the 
passage of the resolution numbered only 50, as opposed to 
373 recorded in its favour. At the outset of the discussion, 
this minority was even smaller, but its size had been con- 
siderably augmented by the fact that Mr. Claude Kitchin, 
of North Carolina, the leader of the Democratic Party in 
the lower house, had declared himself against the Adminis- 
tration’s policy. ‘My conscience and judgment after 
mature thought and fervent prayer for rightful guidance,” 
he said, “‘ have marked out clearly the path of my duty, and 
I have made up my mind to walk it, if I go barefooted and 
alone.” He objected to entrance into the war, because the 
entire universe would then become “one vast drama of 
horrors and blood.” After contending that the rights of 
the United States had been constantly infringed by Great 
Britain’s use of sea power, he asked why should the United 
States not submit as well to Germany’s submarine campaign, 
which is likewise not aimed at neutrals but at her enemies ? 
Furthermore, he stated : 


The House and the country should thoroughly understand 
that we are asked to declare war not to protect alone American lives 
and American rights on the high seas. We are to make the cause 
of Great Britain, France, and Russia, right or wrong, our cause. 
We are to make their quarrel our quarrel. We are to help fight 
out, with all the resources in men, money, and credit of the Govern- 
ment and its people, a difference between the belligerents of Europe 
to which we were utter strangers. 


Those opposed to the resolution used, in the main, such 
arguments. Without much knowledge of international law 
and without a firm grasp of the essential facts, they grossly 
exaggerated the departures from precedent and principle 
in the use of sea power so as to minimise the grievance 
against Germany. Some of the crassest and most current 
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misconceptions were completely demolished in an able 
speech by Mz. Lenroot, of Wisconsin. One of his colleagues 
from this State, with its large German population, Mr. 
Cooper, and Mr. La Follette, of Washington, were especially 
vehement in their denunciation and equally unsound in 
their arguments. The latter further distinguished himself 
by the inept suggestion of purchasing from England all 
parts of the British Commonwealth in the American 
hemisphere. As the wielder of sea power on the part of 
the Allies, Great Britain had to bear the brunt of such 
adverse criticism. Some of it was so grotesquely unfair as 
to deserve only the smile of amusement. Thus, a Congress- 
man from Nevada said : 


All crowned heads look alike to me, and I do not want to sleep 
with any of them, whether it be the Kaiser, the Mikado, John Bull, 
or even the Sultan of Turkey. This fight is not of our making, and 
we had better keep out of it. I do not think Uncle Sam looks good 
mixed up with any of them. . . I want to tell you that every man, 
woman, and child in the country would applaud if we would take 
both John Bull and the Kaiser and bump their royal noddles 
together, open up all seas, and treat them both alike. 


This perdurance of the anti-British tradition even to a 
sporadic extent and in a diluted form is, however, quite a 
serious matter, andit was plainly manifested during the debate 

On a survey of the entire situation, it is plain that the 
House of Representatives was in a state approaching be- 
wilderment. Its members had not been prepared for such 
a momentous step and they were not infrequently thinking 
in the terms of an irrevocable past while they were voting 
for a radical departure from traditional policy whose conse- 
quences they had not attempted to fathom. There was an 
air of unreality about the entire proceedings. The instinc- 
tive reaction to the discarded categories at times produced 
spontaneous applause for sentiments and opinions totally 
at variance with the spirit and purport of the resolution to 
which overwhelming approval was about to be given. This 
did not escape the attention of all. Thus Mr. Hull, of 
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Iowa, said that he believed that “ the great majority of the 
common people ” were opposed to this resolution and that 
while he was urged “to stand by the President,” it was 
more befitting a member of Congress “to stand by the 
people.” Mr. Britten, of Illinois, went even further. He 
stated that when he asked his fellow-members if they were 
going to vote for the resolution, they replied: “Yes; I 
hate like the devil to vote for it, but I am going to.” On 
this statement being challenged, he asserted that probably 
75 per cent. of the House were opposed to the proposed 
measure and that go per cent. of the people “ are distinctly 
opposed to our going into that bloody mire on the other 
side.” Despite considerable exaggeration, there was a 
measure of truth in these assertions. Bred in long- 
established traditions of isolation, the American citizen had 
throughout the war been officially enjoined to be neutral 
both in thought and action, and had by no means fully 
readjusted himself to the changed situation and to the new 
policy. Thirty odd months of official neutrality found him 
somewhat unprepared both mentally and morally for com- 
plete alignment with the cause of the Entente. Such, 
however, is the traditional authority of the President in 
foreign affairs that both Congress and the people quickly 
rallied to his support, and he has behind him a unified 
country that is patriotically anxious to perform the part 
that their chosen leader has selected for them. Whatever 
be the real opinion of some, few dare to incur the popular 
odium of opposition and criticism. When war has been 
declared, the United States insists upon a united front against 
the foe 


IV. Retrospect AND OuTLOOK 


AD Germany not made it impossible for America to 
preserve peace without loss of self-respect, it is pro- 
bable that the course of neutrality would have beenresolutely 
maintained throughout the war. The American people, 
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like their cultural kin of the British Commonwealth, are 
by training and nature unable to take long views of foreign 
policy and they have an instinctive feeling that future perils 
are largely the mirages of imaginative and possibly interested 
scare-mongers. For a long time the average American 
regarded the war as an unmitigated abomination such as 
could never afflict his sheltered hemisphere. His lack of 
historical background and his remoteness from the 
European agony led to a physically detached attitude 
similar to that of the British people at the beginning of the 
crisis. On July 25, 1914, Sir Edward Grey wrote to the 
British Ambassador at Petrograd: “ I do not consider that 
public opinion here would or ought to sanction our going 
to war over a Servian quarrel.” What Serbia was then in 
British eyes, Europe continued to be for some time in 
those of America—a subject of interest but not of imme- 
diate practical concern. German deeds and words during 
the war, however, opened the eyes of the average man to 
many unsuspected international possibilities. The slaughter 
of his fellow citizens on the high seas, the extensive plots 
and conspiracies on his native soil, the activity of the U-53 
just off his coast, and the German plan to enlist the support 
of Mexico and Japan demonstrated that his feeling of 
security was based upon an illusory remoteness. On the 
whole, however, he was opposed to entering the war unless 
Germany rendered peace an impossibility and, in that 
event, he was far from disposed to link up his fortunes 
with those of the Allies whose specific aims were not quite 
clear to him. 

That the United States has entered the war, not merely 
on the narrow question of neutral rights, but on the broad 
issue of public right, and with a distinct purpose to ensure 
the future peace of the world against aggression, is distinctly 
a triumph for the intellectual classes who have steadily and 
consistently tried to formulate a new foreign policy based 
upon the interdependence of the modern world. They 
could, however, have accomplished little if they had not 
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secured the support of President Wilson. His immense 
authority as the chosen leader of the people and as their 
constitutional guide in foreign affairs was the decisive 
factor and has silenced all but a covert and negligible 
opposition. 

In determining foreign policy, the authority of the 
American President is probably greater than that of the 
executive of any other democratic state. But even more 
unlimited is his power after war has been declared. As 
Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy, he then becomes 
a virtual dictator.* Congress, of course, must provide the 
armaments, and the funds, but he decides how to use them. 
Similarly, while Congress declares war, the President 
determines when the time for peace has arrived. Further- 
more, in waging war, he decides the nature and extent of 
the co-operation with other states and may even conclude 
with them informal agreements that do not require ratifica- 
tion by the Senate. The effectiveness of American 
participation in the war and the future part that America 
is to play in interstate relations depend primarily upon the 
decisions of President Wilson. In this connection, it is 
important to bear in mind that he is just beginning a new 
term of office and that, unless something untoward occurs, 
he will be at the helm for four years more. 

Those who are deeply convinced that the progressive 
spread of liberty throughout the world and the orderly and 
peaceful development of its component nations depend 
largely upon the closest co-operation between all the self- 
governing English-speaking peoples, perceive, when they 
survey the past three years, that they have very much 
reason to be grateful to the crass stupidity of German 
statesmanship. One shudders to think what would have 
been the outcome if Germany had strictly regarded her 
bond towards Belgium, had defended her short frontier 
against France, and had hurled her hosts against Russia. 
But even after the grave initial blunder of trying first to 

* W. A. Dunning, Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction, pp. 14, ff. 
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realise the western part of her grand plan, the situation 
might have been somewhat retrieved had not von Tirpitz 
inaugurated the submarine campaign. At the outbreak 
of the war, it was confidently predicted by many close 
students of American life that, within six months, the 
United States would be involved in so vexatious a contro- 
versy with England over the use of sea power that the 
growing friendship of the two countries would be effectively 
undermined. It was primarily due to Germany’s treat- 
ment of Belgium and to her submarine warfare against 
commerce that these prophecies did not come true. But 
even during the period of restricted submarine activities, 
the situation had ominous potentialities. There was 
developing a new schism between the English-speaking 
peoples, with estrangement and irritation on both sides. 
In England and in the Dominions there was possibly too 
little patience with the pacific temper of the American 
people and also a failure to understand the hold of tradi- 
tional formule upon the popular mind. The latter is less 
comprehensible than is the former, when it is remembered 
to what an extent all English-speaking peoples live upon 
catchwords. On the other hand, in the United States, 
where political thought is distinctly legalistic, there was, 
especially in political circles, a tendency to disregard the 
principles involved, and to emphasise England’s departures 
from the letter of international law. As a result, it was 
generally held that sea power had been used in an arbitrary 
manner and that American rights had been grievously 
invaded. ‘That all this has now chiefly an historical interest 
is due to Germany’s insistence upon completely ignoring 
American rights when they interfered with her ends. Just 
as German pressure was a potent factor in making the 
British Commonwealth a coherent entity, so it is now 
creating an even larger English-speaking entity whose 
future consequences are incalculable. The German imperi- 
alists who thought most deeply of the political future were 
prone to regard this entity as accomplished and considered 
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the so-called “ Anglo-Saxon bloc” as the greatest obstacle 
to their world-wide ambitions. Despite certain clear 
potentialities, it was, however, a unity of but slight concrete 
political value. On the American side, especially, the 
memory of former wars and controversies had kept alive a 
measure of distrust, whose extent was, in general, in 
inverse ratio to the educational attainments of the people. 
In the text-books used in the lower grades of America’s 
democratic school system, patriotism is still largely taught, 
not merely by appreciation of the nation’s ideals, but also 
by exaggerated depreciation of the country’s pristine 
enemies. England was still regarded by many as the 
traditional foe. In forcing the United States into the war, 
Germany is breaking this tradition. New traditions are 
likely to displace it. Active co-operation for common ends 
in a concert of high purpose. if wisely and tactfully handled, 
can make the English-speaking cultural unity a real and 
effective force in directing the future evolution of the 
world. 


New York. April, 1917. 





TURKEY—A PAST AND A FUTURE” 


I. A Coat or Many Cotours 


HAT is Turkey? It is a name which explains 

nothing, for no formula can embrace the variety of 
the countries marked “ Ottoman ” on the map: the High 
Yemen, with its monsoons and tropical cultivation ; the 
tilted rim of the Hedjaz, one desert in a desert zone that 
stretches from the Sahara to Mongolia; the Mesopo- 
tamian rivers, breaking the desert with a strip of green; the 
pine-covered mountain-terraces of Kurdistan, which gird in 
Mesopotamia as the hills of the North-West Frontier of 
India gird the Plains ; the Armenian Highlands, bleak as the 
Pamirs, which feed Mesopotamia with their snows and send 
it the soil they cannot keep themselves; the Anatolian 
Peninsula—an offshoot of Central Europe, with its rocks and 
fine timber and mountain streams, but nursing a steppe in 
its heart more intractable than the Puszta of Hungary ; the 
coast-lands—Trebizond and Ismid and Smyrna, clinging to 
the Anatolian mainland, and Syria interposing itself between 
the desert and the sea, but all, with their vines and olives 
and sharp contours, keeping true to the Mediterranean ; and 
then the waterway of narrows and landlocked sea and 
narrows again, which links the Mediterranean with the 
Black Sea and the Russian hinterland, and which has not its 
like in the world. 

The cities of Turkey are as various as its climes: 
Adrianople, set at a junction of rivers within the circle 
of the Thracian downs, a fortress since its foundation, 
well chosen for the tombs of the Ottoman conquerors ; 


* Maps showing the land-surface features and the distribution of 
languages in the Turkish Empire will be found facing p. 546. 
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Constantinople, capital of empires where races meet 
but never mix, mistress of trade routes vital to the existence 
of vast regions beyond her horizon—Central Europe 
trafficking south-eastward overland and Russia south- 
westward by sea; Smyrna, the port by which men go 
up and down between Anatolia and the A‘gean, the 
foothold on the Asiatic mainland which the Greeks have 
never lost; Aleppo, where, if Turkey were a unity, the 
centre of Turkey would be found, the city where, if 
anywhere, the races of the Near East have mingled, and 
now the half-way point of a railway surveyed along an 
immemorially ancient route but unfinished like the history 
of Aleppo herself ; Bagdad, the incarnation for the last 
millennium of an eternal city that shifts its site as its rivers 
shift their beds—from Seleucia to Bagdad, from Babylon 
to Seleucia, from Kish to Babylon—but which always 
springs up again, like Delhi, within a few parasangs of its 
last ruins, in an area that is an irresistible focus of popula- 
tion; Basra amid its palm-groves, so far down stream 
that it belongs to the Indian Ocean—the port from which 
Sinbad set sail for fairyland and from which less mythical 
Arab seamen spread their religion and civilisation far over 
African coasts and Malayan Indies; these, and besides 
them almost all the holy cities of mankind: Kerbela, 
between the Euphrates and the desert, where, under Sunni 
rule, the Shias of Persia and India have still visited the tombs 
of their saints and buried their dead ; Jerusalem, where Jew 
and Christian, Orthodox, Catholic and Protestant, Armenian 
and Abyssinian, have their common shrines and separate 
quarters ; Mekka and Medina in the heart of the desert, 
beyond which their fame would never have passed but for a 
well and a mart and a precinct of idols and the Prophet who 
overthrew them ; and there are the cities on the Pilgrim 
Road (linked now by railway with Medina, the nearer 
of the Haramein) : Beirit the port, with its electric trams 
and newspapers, the Smyrna of the Arab lands; and 
Damascus the oasis, looking out over the desert instead of 
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the sea, and the harbour not of ships but of camel- 
caravans. 

The names of these cities call up, like an incantation, the 
memory of the civilisations which grew in them to greatness 
and sank in them to decay: Mesopotamia, a great heart of 
civilisation which is cold to-day, but which beat so strongly 
for five thousand years that its pulses were felt from Siberia 
to the Pillars of Hercules and influenced the taste and 
technique of the Scandinavian bronze age; the Hebrews, 
discovering a world-religion in their hill-country overlooking 
the coast ; the Philistines and Phoenicians of the Syrian sea- 
board, who were discovering the Atlantic and were too busy 
to listen to the Hebrew prophets in their hinterland ; the 
Ionians, who opened up the Black Sea and created a poetry, 
philosophy, science and architecture which are still the life- 
blood of ours, before they were overwhelmed, like the 
Pheenicians before them, by a continental military power ; 
the Hittites, who first transmitted the fruitful influences of 
Mesopotamia to the Ionian coasts—a people as mysterious 
to their contemporaries as to ourselves, maturing unknown 
in the fastnesses of Anatolia, raising up a sudden empire 
that raided Mesopotamia and colonised the Syrian valleys, 
and then succumbing to waves of northern invasion. All 
these people rose and fell within the boundaries of Turkey, 
held the stage of the world for a time, and left their mark on 
its history. There is a romance about their names, a 
wonderful variety and intensity in their vanished life ; yet 
they are not more diverse than their modern successors, in 
whose veins flows their blood and whose possibilities are 
only dwarfed by their achievements. 

There were less than twenty million people in Turkey 
before the war, and during it the Government has caused 
a million or so to perish by massacre, starvation or disease. 
Yet, in spite of this demoniac effort after uniformity, they 
are still the strangest congeries of racial and social types 
that has ever been placed at a single Government’s mercy. 
The Ottoman Empire is named after the Osmanli, but you 
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might search long before you found one among its inhabi- 
tants. These Osmanlis are a governing class, indigenous 
only in Constantinople and a few neighbouring towns, but 
planted here and there, as officers and officials, over the 
Ottoman territories. They come of a clan of Turkish 
nomads, recruited since the thirteenth century by converts, 
forced or voluntary, from most of Christendom, and 
crossed with the blood of slave-women from all the world. 
They are hardly a race. Tradition fortified by inertia 
makes them what they are, and also their Turkish 
language, which serves them for business of state and for 
a literature, 

This artificial language is hardly a link between Osmanli 
officialdom and the Turkish peasantry of Anatolia, which 
speaks Turkish dialects derived from tribes that drifted in, 
some as late as the Osmanlis, some two centuries before. 
Nor has this Turkish-speaking peasantry much in common 
with the Turkish nomads who still wander over the central 
Anatolian steppe and have kept their blood pure; for the 
peasantry has reverted physically to the native stock, which 
held Anatolia from time immemorial and absorbs all new- 
comers that mingle with it on its soil. Thus there are 
three distinct “ ‘Turkish ” elements in Turkey, divided by 
blood and vocation and social type ; and, even if we reckon 
all who speak some form of Turkish as one group, they only 
amount to 30 or 40 per cent. of the whole population ot 
the Empire. 

The rest are alien to the Turks and to one another. 
Those who speak Arabic are as strong numerically as the 
Turks, or stronger, but they too are divided, and their unity 
is a problem of the future. There are pure-bred Arab 
nomads of the desert; there are Arabs who have settled 
in towns or on the land; there are Druses and Maronites 
who speak Arabic but are not reckoned Arabs by themselves 
or by their neighbours ; there are Kurds in their innu- 
merable clans; there are Armenians and Greeks, who 
are, or were, the most energetic, intellectual, liberal 
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elements in Turkey, the natural intermediaries between 
the other races and western civilisation—“ were” rather 
than “are,” because the Ottoman Government has taken 
ruthless steps to eliminate just these two most valuable 
elements among its subjects. And finally, to compensate 
for its depopulation of the countries under its dominion, 
the Ottoman Government, during the last fifty years, 
has been settling them with Moslem immigrants from 
its own lost provinces or from other Moslem lands that 
have changed their rulers; and these “ Mouhadjirs” 
are reckoned, from first to last, at three-quarters of a 
million, drawn from the most diverse stocks—Bosniaks 
and Pomaks and Albanians, Algerines and Tripolitans, 
Tchetchens and Circassians. 

All this is Turkey, and we come back to our original 
question: What common factor accounts for the name? 
What has stained this coat of many colours to one political 
hue? The answer is simple: Blood. Turkey, the Otto- 
man State, is not a unity, climatic, geographical, racial or 
economic ; it is a pretension, enforced by bloodshed and 
violence whenever and wherever the Osmanli Government 
has power. 

But the Osmanlis are passing at this moment as other 
military empires in Western Asia have passed before. They 
lost the last of Europe in the Balkan War, and with it their 
prestige as increasers of Islam; the growth of national 
consciousness among their subjects, not least among the 
Turks themselves, has loosened the foundations of their 
military empire, as of the other military empires with which 
they are allied. They forfeited the Caliphate when they 
proclaimed the Holy War against the Allied Powers, 
inciting Moslems to join one Christian coalition against 
another, not in defence of their religion, but for Ottoman 
political aggrandisement ; they lost it morally when this 
incitement was left unheeded by the Moslem world ; they 
lost it in deed when the Sherif of Mekka asserted his rights 
as the legitimate guardian of the Holy Cities, drove out the 
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Ottoman garrison from Mekka, and allied himself with the 
other independent princes of Arabia. All the props of 
Ottoman dominion in Asia have fallen away, but nothing 
dooms it so surely as the breath of life that is stirring over 
the dormant lands and peoples once more. The cutting 
of the Suez Canal has led the highways of commerce back 
to the Nearer East; the democracy and nationalism of 
Europe have been extending their influence over Asiatic 
races. On whatever terms the war is concluded, one far- 
reaching result is certain already: there will be a political 
and economic revival in Western Asia, and the direction of 
this will not be in Ottoman hands. 

We are thus witnessing the foundation of a new era as 
momentous, if not as dramatic, as Alexander’s passage of 
the Dardanelles. The Ottoman vesture has waxed old, and 
something can be discerned of the new forms that are 
emerging from beneath it; their outstanding features are 
worth our attention. 


II. Turkish Economics 


NATOLIA and the new Turkish Nationalism may be 

dismissed from our survey. Shorn of their pretensions 
in Armenia and the countries south of Taurus, the Turks 
may experiment in the art of government without the 
tragedies which their present domination has brought upon 
mankind. The other lands and peoples of Western Asia, 
when they have ceased to be “ Turkey,” will be restored 
once more to the civilised world. What forces will shape 
their growth ? Not, even indirectly, the discrowned Turk, 
for, if he were not banned by his crimes, he would still be 
doomed by his incapacity. 

The relative qualities of the different Near Eastern races 
are not in doubt. A German teacher in the German 
Technical School at Aleppo, who resigned his appointment 
as a protest against the Armenian atrocities in 1915, thus 
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records his personal iudgment in an open letter to the 
Reichstag * :— 


The Young Turk is afraid of the Christian nationalities— 
Armenians, Syrians and Greeks—on account of their cultural 
and economic superiority, and he sees in their religion a hindrance 
to Turkifying them by peaceful means. They must, therefore, be 
exterminated or converted to Islam by force. The Turks do not 
suspect that in so doing they are sawing off the branch on which 
they are sitting themselves. Yet who is to help Turkey forward 
if not the Greeks, Armenians, and Syrians, who constitute more than 
a quarter of the population of the Empire? The Turks, the least 
gifted of the races living in Turkey, are themselves only a minority 
of the population and are still far behind the Arabs in culture. 
Where is there any Turkish trade, Turkish handicraft, Turkish 
industry, Turkish art, Turkish science? They have even borrowed 
their law and religion from the conquered Arabs, and their language, 
so far as it has been given literary form. 

We teachers, who have been teaching Greeks, Armenians, Arabs, 
Turks and Jews in German schools in Turkey for years, can only 
pass judgment that of all our pupils the pure Turks are the most 
unwilling and the least talented. When for once in a way a Turk 
does achieve something, one can be sure in nine cases out of ten 
that one is dealing with a Circassian, an Albanian, or a Turk with 
Bulgarian blood in his veins. From my personal experience I can 
only prophesy that the Turks proper will never achieve anything in 
trade, industry or science. 


From a German teacher who has worked in Turkey for 
three years this verdict is crushing, and the chief exponent 
of Turkish Nationalismt virtually admits the charge. “ It 
is true,” he writes, “‘ that the Turkish character is usually 
lacking in the qualities most essential to trade or economic 
undertakings, but these may be acquired by a reasonable and 
methodical training and organisation.” ‘The only “ organi- 
sation ”’ that seems to occur to him is the Boycott, which has 
been popular with the Turks since the Revolution of 1908. 

* Ein Wort an die Berufenen Verireter des Deutschen Volkes: Eindritcke 
eines deutschen Oberlehrers aus der Tirkei, von Dr. Martin Niepage, Ober- 
lehrer an der deutschen Realschule zu Aleppo, z. Zt. Wernigerode. (Printed 
in the second pamphlet issued by the Swiss Committee for Armenian Relief 
at Basel; English translation, The Horrors of Aleppo, London, 1917 : Hodder 


and Stoughton.) . 
T Tekin Alp: The Turkish and Pan-Turkish Ideal. 
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The unaccommodating attitude of the Greek Government was 
sufficient excuse (he remarks, in reference to the Boycott of 1912) ; 
the real motive, however, was the longing of the Turkish nation for 
independence in their own country. The Boycott, which was at 
first directed solely against the Greeks, was then extended to the 
Armenians and other non-Mohammedan circles, and was carried 
out with undiminished energy. This movement, which lasted in 
all its rigour for several months, caused the ruin of hundreds of 
small Greek and Armenian tradesmen. . . . The systematic and 
rigorous Boycott is now at an end, but the spirit it created in the 
people still persists. . . . It can now be asserted that the movement 
for restoring the economic life of Turkey is on the right road. 


The real effects of the Boycott of 1912 are described by 
a celebrated German authority in a memorial printed in 
Germany for private circulation. He tells us how, under 
the patronage of the Young Turkish Government, associa- 
tions were formed which intimidated the Moslem peasants 
into buying from them, when they came to market, instead 
of from the Christians with whom they had formerly dealt. 


The peasants came to their old dealers (the memorial continues), 
lamented their fate, and asked their advice as to how they could 
save themselves from the hands of their fellow-countrymen. They 
were delighted when at last the Boycott came to an end, and they 
could once more buy from Greeks and Armenians, where they were 
well served and got good value for their money. 


If the Turkish Nationalists had confined themselves to 
economic weapons, the Turks’ economic ineptitude would 
have prevented them from doing serious harm; but by 
abusing the political and military powers of the Ottoman 
State to perpetrate the recent atrocities they have struck 
a mortal blow at the prosperity of Western Asia. 


In the whole of Asia Minor, with perhaps one or two exceptions 
(the same German authority states), there is not a single pure 
Turkish firm engaged in foreign trade. . . . The extermination of 
the Armenian population means not only the loss of from 10 to 25 
per cent. of the total population of Anatolia*, but, what is most 
serious, the elimination of those elements in the population which 


* The writer includes Armenia under this term. 
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are the most highly developed economically and have the greatest 
capacity for civilisation. . . . 


And this is the universal iudgment of those in a position 
to know. 


The result of the deportations (the American Consul at Aleppo 
declared in an official report) * is that, as go per cent. of the commerce 
of the interior is in the hands of the Armenians, the country is 
facing ruin. The great bulk of business being done on credit, 
hundreds of prominent business men other than Armenians are 
facing bankruptcy. ‘There will not be left in the places evacuated a 
single tanner, moulder, blacksmith, tailor, carpenter, clay worker, 
weaver, shoemaker, jeweller, pharmacist, doctor, lawyer, or any of 
the professional people or tradesmen, with very few exceptions, 


and the country will be left in a practically helpless state. 


The German memorialist presses the indictment : 


You cannot become a merchant by murdering one. You cannot 
master a handicraft if you smash its tools. A sparsely populated 
country does not become more productive if it destroys its most 
industrious population. You do not advance the progress of civilisa- 
tion if you drive into the desert, as the scapegoat for decades and 
centuries of wasted opportunities, the element in your population 
which shows the greatest economic ability, the greatest progressive- 
ness in education, and the greatest energy in every respect, and which 
was fitted by nature to build the bridge between East and West. 
You only corrupt your own sense of right if you tread the rights of 
others under foot. The popularity of an unpopular war may 
temporarily be promoted among the Turkish masses by the destruc- 
tion and spoliation of the non-Mohammedan elements—the 
Armenians most of all, but also, in part, the Syrians, Greeks, 
Maronites and Jews—but thoughtful Mohammedans, when they 
realise the whole damage which the Empire has sustained, will 
lament the economic ruin of Turkey most bitterly, and will come 
to the conclusion that the Turkish Government has lost infinitely 
more than it can ever win (it is a German writing) by victories at 
the front. 


* Dated August 3, 1915. See British Blue Book, Misc. No. 31 (1916), 
P. 548. 
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III. German Potitcy 


HAT forces will be released in Western Asia when 
the Turk has met his fate? Who will repair the 
ruin he leaves behind ? 

The Germans? They have been penetrating Turkey 
economically for the last thirty years. They have organised 
regular steamship services between German and Turkish 
ports, multiplied the volume of Turco-German trade, and 
extended their capital investments, particularly in the 
Ottoman Debt and the construction of railways. In 
1881, when the Debt was first placed under international 
administration, Germany held only 4°7 per cent. of it and 
was the sixth in importance of Turkey’s creditors ; by 1912 
she held 20 per cent., and was second only to France.* Her 
railway enterprises, more ambitious than those of any other 
Foreign Power, have brought valuable concessions in their 
train—harbour works at Haidar Pasha and Alexandretta, 
irrigation works in the Konia oasis and the Adana plain, and 
the prospect, when the Bagdad Railway reaches the Tigris, 
of tapping the naphtha deposits of Kerkuk.t Dr. Rohrbach, 
the German specialist on the Near East, forecasts the profits 
of the Bagdad Railway from the results of Russian railway 
building in Central Asia. He prophesies the cultivation of 
cotton in the regions opened up by the line, on a scale which 
will cover an appreciable part of the demands of German 
industry and will open a corresponding market for German 
wares among the new cotton-growing population.[ ‘“‘ Yet 
the decisive factor in the Bagdad Railway,” he counsels his 
German readers, “is not to be found in these economic 
considerations, but in another sphere.” 

* Die deutsch-tirkeschen Wirtschaftsbeziebungen, by Dr. Kurt Wiedenfeld, 
Professor of the Political Sciences at the University of Halle (Duncker and 
Humblot, 1915). 

+ Die Bagdadbabn, by Dr. Paul Rohrbach (Berlin, 1911), pp. 43, 44. 

} Die Bagdadbahn, pp. 49, 50. 
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German Policy 
Dr. Wiedenfeld drives this home : 


Germany’s relation to Turkey (his monograph begins) belies the 
doctrine that all modern understandings and differences between 
nations have an economic origin. We are certainly interested in 
the economic advancement of Turkey . . . but in setting ourselves 
to make Turkey strong we have been influenced far more by our 
political interest as a State among States (das politische, das staatlich- 
machtliche Interessé). Even our economic activity has primarily 
served this aim, and has in fact originated to a large extent in the 
purely politico-military problems (aus den unmittelbaren Macbt- 
aufgaben) which confronted the Turkish Government. Exclusively 
economic considerations play a very subordinate part in Turco- 
German relations. . . . Our common political aims, and Germany’s 
interest in keeping open the land route to the Indian Ocean, will 
make it more than ever imperative for us to strengthen Turkey 
economically with all our might, and to put her in a position to 
build up, on independent economic foundations, a body politic strong 
enough to withstand all external assaults. The means will still be. 
economic; the goal will be of a political order.* 


And Dr. Rohrbach formulates the political goal with 
startling precision. After twelve pages of disquisition on 
recent international diplomacy he brings his thesis to this 
point : the Bagdad Railway links up with the railways of 
Syria, and 


the importance of the Syrian railway system lies in this, that, if the 
need arose, it would be the direct instrument for the exercise of 
pressure upon England . . . supposing that German-Austro-Turkish 
co-operation became necessary in the direction of Egypt. 


Written as it was in 1911, this is a remarkable anticipation 
of Turkish strategic railway building since the outbreak of 
war ; but it is infinitely remote in purpose from the economic 
regeneration of Western Asia, and even when the German 
publicists reckon in economic values they generally betray 
their political design. 

As Rohrbach and Wiedenfeld point out, this “ Macht- 


* The author rubs in his point in his concluding section : ‘* All economic 
measures we may take in Turkey are only a means to an end, not an end in 


themselves” (p. 77). 
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politik” underlies all Germany’s economic efforts in Western 
Asia, and we can see how it has warped them from their 
proper ends. The track of the Bagdad Railway, for 
example, has not been selected in the economic interests of 
the lands and peoples which it ostensibly serves. Dr. Rohr- 
bach himself admits that 


the Anatolian section of the Bagdad Railway cannot be described 
as properly paying its way. It is otherwise with the (French) line 
from Smyrna to Afiun Kara Hissar, which links the Anatolian 
Railway with the older railway system in the west. . . . The parts 
of Asia Minor which were thickly populated and prosperous in 
antiquity lie mostly westward of this first section of the Bagdad 
Railway, round the river-valleys and (French and English) railways 
leading down to the Aigean. 


“There are other once flourishing parts of the Penin- 
sula,” he continues, “ which the Bagdad Railway does not 
touch at all ”’—the Vilayet of Sivas and the other Armenian 
provinces. The original German plan was to carry the 
railway through Armenia from Angora to Kharput, but 
Russia not unnaturally vetoed the construction, so near 
her Caucasian frontiers, of a line which, by the nature of the 
Turco-German understanding, must primarily serve strate- 
gic ends,” and the track was therefore deflected to the south- 
east. This took it through the most barren parts ot 
Central Anatolia, and in the next section involved the slow 
and costly work of tunnelling the Taurus and Amanus 
mountains. 


If merely economic and not political advantages were taken into 
account (Dr. Rohrbach concedes), the question might perhaps be 
raised whether it would not be better to leave the Anatolian section 
alone altogether, and begin the Bagdad Railway from Seleucia (on 
the Syrian coast). The future export trade in grain, wool and 
cotton will in any case do all it can to lengthen the cheap sea-passage 
and shorten correspondingly the section on which it must pay railway 
freights. The fact that the route connecting Bagdad with the 
Mediterranean coast in the neighbourhood of Antioch is the oldest 


* Die Bagdadbabn, pp. 29, 33. 
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greatest, and still most promising trade-route of Western Asia is 
independent of all railway projects. 


It is worth remembering that a railway following this 
route from the Syrian coast to the Persian Gulf has more 
than once been projected by the British Government. 
As early as the ’thirties of last century Colonel Chesney 
was sent out to examine the ground, and in 1867 the 
proposal was considered by a Committee of the House 
of Commons. For the economic development of Western 
Asia it is clearly a better plan, but then Dr. Rohrbach bases 
the “necessity for the East Anatolian section of the 
Bagdad Railway ” on wholly different grounds. 


The necessity (he declares) consists in Turkey’s military interests, 
which obviously would be very poorly served (by German railway 
enterprise) if troops could not be transported by train without a 
break from Bagdad and Mosul to the extremity of Anatolia and 
vice versa. 


The Bagdad Railway is thus acknowledged to be an 
instrument of strategy for the Germans and for the Turks 
of domination—for vice versa means that Turkish troops 
can be transported at a moment’s notice through the 
tunnels from Anatolia to enforce the Ottoman pretension 
over the Arab lands. Militarily, these tunnels are the 
most valuable section of the line; economically, they are 
the most costly and unremunerative. And the second 
(and longer) tunnel could still have been dispensed with 
if, south of Taurus, the track had been led along the Syrian 
coast. ‘ Economic interests and considerations of expense,” 
Wiedenfeld concedes,* “ argued strongly for the latter 
course, but—fortunately as we must admit to-day—the 
military point of view prevailed.” Thus the Turco-German 
understanding prevented the Bagdad Railway first from 
beginning at a port on the Mediterranean coast, and then 
from touching the coast at all.t “ The spine of Turkey,” 

ate 

f Except by a branch line from Adana to Alexandretta. Rohrbach 
(pp. 27, 36, 37) laments the economic drawbacks of this strategic necessity. 
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as German writers are fond of calling it, distorts the natural 
articulation of Western Asia. 

What will be left to Germany in Western Asia after the 
war? She may keep her trade, though Wiedenfeld con- 
fesses that “the exchange of commodities between Ger- 
many and Turkey has never attained any really considerable 
dimensions,” and that “the German export trade com- 
mands no really staple article whatever, of the kind exported 
by England, Austria and Russia ”—unless we count as such 
munitions and other materials of war.* Except for the 
last item, this German trade will probably remain and grow ; 
but the German hegemony, based on railway enterprise, 
will scarcely survive the Ottoman dominion. 


IV. Tue American Missions anD ARMENIA. 


APPILY there are other representatives of culture, 
other indigenous nationalities, other possibilities 

of economic development, which will remain to Western 
Asia when the Turk and German have gone, and which 
may be equal to repairing the ruin they will leave behind. 

For nearly a century now the American Evangelical 
Missions have been doing work there which is the greatest 
conceivable contrast to the German Kulturpolitik of the 
last thirty years. A missionary, sent out to relieve the 
first pioneers, was given the following instructions by 
the American Board: 

The object of our Missions to the Oriental Churches is, first, to 
revive the knowledge and spirit of the Gospel among them, and, 
secondly, by this means to operate upon the Mohammedans... . 
The Oriental Churches need assistance from their brethren abroad. 
Our object is not to subvert them ; you are not sent among those 
Churches to proselytise. Let the Armenian remain an Armenian 
if he will, the Greek a Greek, the Nestorian a Nestorian, the Oriental 


an Oriental... . Your great business is with the fundamental 
doctrines and duties of the Gospel.t 


* On which Wiedenfeld lays stress, pp. 19, 22. 
T Leavening the Levant, by Rev. J. Greene, D.D. (Boston, 1916: The 
Pilgrim Press), p. 99. 
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The American Missions and Armenia 

In this spirit the American missionaries have worked. 
They have had no warships behind them, no diplomatic 
support, no political ambitions, no economic concessions. 
As Evangelicals their first step was to translate the Bible 
into all the living languages and current scripts of the 
Nearer East. For the Bulgars and Armenians this was 
the beginning of their modern literature, but the jealousy 
of the Orthodox and Gregorian clergy was naturally 
aroused. Native Protestant Churches formed themselves 
—not by the missionaries’ initiative but on their own. 
They were trained by the missionaries to self-government, 
and as they spread from centre to centre they grouped 
themselves in Unions, with annual meetings to settle their 
common affairs. But the work of the Americans was not 
confined to the new Protestant community. The trans- 
lation of the Bible led them also into educational work ; 
they laid the foundations of secondary education in Western 
Asia, and their schools and colleges—still the only institu- 
tions of their kind—are attended by Gregorians as well as 
Protestants, Moslems as well as Christians, Moslem girls 
as well as boys. As they opened up remoter districts 
they added medicine to their activities, and their hospitals, 
like their schools, have been the first in the field. And all 
this has been built up so unassumingly that its magnitude 
is hardly realised by the Americans themselves. In the 
three Turkey Missions, which cover Anatolia and Armenia— 
the whole of Turkey except the Arab lands—there were, on 
the eve of the war, 209 American missionaries with 1,299 
native helpers, 163 Protestant churches with 15,348 
members, 450 schools with 25,922 pupils ; Constantinople 
College and six other colleges or high schools for girls ; 
Robert College on the Bosphorus and nine other colleges 
for men or boys; and eleven hospitals. 

The war, when it came, seemed to sweep away everything. 
The Protestant Armenians, in spite of a nominal exemption, 
were deported and massacred like their Gregorian fellow- 
countrymen ; the boys and girls were carried away from 
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the American colleges, the nurses and patients from the 
hospitals; the empty buildings were “ requisitioned ” 
by the Ottoman authorities ; the missionaries themselves, 
in their devoted efforts to save a remnant from destruction, 
suffered as many casualties from typhus and physical ex- 
haustion as any proportionate body of workers on the 
European battlefields. The Turkish Nationalists congratu- 
lated themselves that the American work in Western Asia 
was destroyed. In praising a lecture by a member of the 
German Reichstag, who had declared himself “ opposed to 
all missionary activities in the Turkish Empire,” a Con- 
stantinople newspaper* wrote : 


The suppression of the schools founded and directed by ecclesias- 
tical missions or by individuals belonging to enemy nations is as 
important a measure as the abolition of the Capitulations. ‘Thanks 
to their schools, foreigners were able to exercise great moral influence 
over the young men of the country, and they were virtually in 
charge of its spiritual and intellectual guidance. By closing them 
the Government has put an end to a situation as humiliating as 
it was dangerous. 


After the war the Turks in Anatolia may still be in- 
fatuated enough to banish their best friends, but in Armenia, 
when the Turk has gone, the Americans will find more than 
their former field ; for, in one form or another, Armenia 
is certain to rise again. The Turks have not succeeded 
in exterminating the Armenian nation. Half of it lives 
in Russia, and its colonies are scattered over the world 
from California to Singapore. Even within the Ottoman 
frontiers the extermination is not complete, and the 
Arabian deserts will yield up their living as well as the 
memory of their dead. The relations of Armenia with the 
Russian Democracy should not be more difficult to settle 
than those of Finland and Poland ; her frontiers cannot be 
forecast, but they must include the Six Vilayets—so often 
promised reforms by the Concert of Europe and so often 
abandoned to the revenges of the Ottoman Government— 


* Hilal, April 4, 1916, quoted in Misc. No. 31 (1916), pp. 654-656. 
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as well as the Cilician Highlands and some outlet to the 
sea. One thing is certain, that, whatever land is restored 
to them, the Armenians will turn its resources to good 
account, for, while their town-dwellers are the merchants 
and artisans of Western Asia, 80 per cent. of them are 
tillers of the soil. 


V. Syria AND PALESTINE 


HAT the Americans have done for Armenia has been 

done for Syria by the French.* ‘There are half a 
million Maronite Catholics in Syria, and since the seven- 
teenth century France has been the protectress of Catholi- 
cism in the Near East. In 1864, when there was trouble in 
Syria and the Maronites were being molested by the 
Ottoman Government, France landed an army corps and 
secured autonomy for the Lebanon under a Christian 
Governor. But French influence is not limited to the 
Lebanon Province. All over Syria there are French 
clerical, secular and Judaic schools. Beirfit and Damascus, 
Christian and Moslem—for there is more religious tolerance 
in Syria than in most Near Eastern countries—are equally 
under the spell of French civilisation ; and France is the 
chief economic power in the land, for French enterprise 
has built the Syrian railways. In Syria as elsewhere 
the war has given the Young Turks a free hand. They 
have confiscated the railways and deprived the Lebanon 
of its autonomy ; even Rohrbach deprecates the fact that 
“ only a few of the higher officials in Syria are chosen from 
among the natives of the country, while almost all, from 
the Kaimakam upwards, are sent out from Constantinople,” 
and he attributes to this policy “ the feeling against the 
Turks, which is most acute in Damascus.” This is 
Rohrbach’s periphrasis for Arab Nationalism, which will be 


* Though the work of the American Presbyterian Mission at Beirfit must 
not be forgotten. 
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master in its own house when the Turk has been removed. 
The future status and boundaries of Syria can no more be 
forecast than those of Armenia at the present stage of the 
war ; yet here, too, certain tendencies are clear. In some 
form or other Arab Syria will retain her connection with 
France, and her growing population will no longer be driven 
by misgovernment to emigration. 

Syrians and Armenians have been emigrating for the last 
quarter of a century, and during the same period the Jews, 
whose birthright in Western Asia is as ancient as theirs, 
have been returning to their native land, not because 
Ottoman dominion bore less hardly upon them than ypon 
other gifted races, but because nothing could well be worse 
than the conditions they left behind. For these Jewish 
immigrants came almost entirely from the Russian Pale, 
the hearth and hell of modern Jewry. The movement 
really began after the assassination of Alexander II in 1881, 
which threw back reform in Russia for 36 years. The 
Jews were the scapegoats of the reaction. New laws 
deprived them of their last civil rights, pogroms of life 
itself; they came to Palestine as refugees, and between 
1881 and 1914 their numbers there increased from 25,000 
to 120,000 souls. 

The most remarkable result of this movement has been 
the foundation of flourishing agricultural colonies. Their 
struggle for existence has been hard; the pioneers were 
students or trades-folk of the Ghetto, unused to outdoor 
life and ignorant of Near Eastern conditions; Baron 
Edmund de Rothschild financed them from 1884 to 1899 
at a loss; then they were taken over by the Palestine 
Colonisation Association, which discovered the secrets of 
success in self-government and scientific methods. 

Each colony is now governed by an elective council of 
inhabitants, with committees for education, police, and the 
arbitration of disputes, and they have organised co-operative 
unions which make them independent of middlemen in the 
disposal of their produce. Their production has rapidly 
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risen in quantity and value, through the industry and 
_ intelligence of the average Jewish settler, assisted latterly 
_ by an Agricultural Experiment Station at Atlit, near Haifa, 
which improves the varieties of indigenous crops and 
acclimatises others.* ‘There is a Palestine Land Develop- 
ment Company which buys land in big estates and resells 
it in small lots to individual settlers, and an Anglo- 
Palestine Bank which makes advances to the new settlers 
when they take up their holdings. As a result of this 
enlightened policy the number of colonies has risen to 
about 40, with 15,000 inhabitants in all and 110,000 acres 
of land, and these figures do not do full justice to the 
importance of the colonising movement. The 15,000 
Jewish agriculturists are only 124 per cent. of the Jewish 
population in Palestine and 2 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion of the country ; but they are the most active, intelligent 
element, and the only element which is rapidly increasing. 
Again, the land they own is only 2 per cent. of the total 
area of Palestine; but it is between 8 per cent. and 
14 per cent. of the area under cultivation, and there are 
vast uncultivated tracts which the Jews can and will 
reclaim, as their numbers grow—both by further colonisa- 
tion and by natural increase, for the first generation of 
colonists have already proved their ability to multiply in 
the Promised Land. Under this new Jewish husbandry 
Palestine has begun to recover its ancient prosperity. The 
Jews have sunk artesian wells, built dams for water storage, 
fought down malaria by drainage and eucalyptus planting, 
and laid out many miles of roads. In 1890 an acre of 
irrigable land at Petach-Tikweh, the earliest colony, was 
worth £3 12s., in 1914 £36, and the annual trade of Jaffa 
rose from {760,000 to {2,080,000 between 1904 and 1912. 
“The impetus to agriculture is benefiting the whole 


* See Zionism and the Fewish Future (London, 1916: John Murray) 
pp. 138-170; for the agricultural machinery on the Jewish National Fund’s 
Model Farm at:Ben-Shamen see the Report of the German Vice-Consu' 
at Jaffa for the year 1912. 
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economic life of the country,” wrote the German Vice- 
Consul at Jaffa in his report for 1912, and there is no fear 
that as immigration increases the Arab element will be 
crowded to the wall. There are still only two Jewish 
Colonies beyond Jordan, where the Hauran—under the 
Roman Empire a cornland with a dozen cities—has been 
opened up by the railway and is waiting again for the 
plough. 

But will immigration continue, now that the Jew of the 
Pale has been turned at a stroke into the free citizen of a 
democratic country? Probably it will actually increase, for 
the Pale has been ravaged as well as liberated during the 
war, and the Jews of Germany have based a policy on this 
prospect, which is expounded in a pamphlet by Dr. Davis- 
Trietsch, of Berlin.* 

By an ingenious exploitation of aversions, Dr. Trietsch 
expects to deposit the Jews of the Pale over Western Asia 
as “‘ culture-manure ” for a German harvest ; and if the 
Jewish migration to Palestine had remained nothing more 
than a stream of refugees, he might possibly have succeeded 
in his purpose. But in the last twenty years this Jewish 
movement has become a positive thing—no longer a flight 
from the Pale but a remembrance of Zion—and Zionism 
has already challenged and defeated the policy which Dr. 
Trietsch represents. “The object of Zionism,” it was 
announced in the Basle Programme, drawn up by the first 
Zionist Congress in 1897, “is to establish for the Jewish 
people a publicly and legally assured home in Palestine.” 
For the Zionists Jewry is a nation, and to become like other 
nations it needs its Motherland. In the Jewish colonies in 
Palestine they see not merely a successful social enterprise 
but the visible symbol of a body politic. ‘The foundation of 
a national university in Jerusalem is as ultimate a goal for 
them as the economic development of the land, and their 


* Die Fiden der Tirkei (Leipzig, 1915: Veit u. Comp.). Pamphlet 
No. 8 of the Deutsches Vorderasienscomttee’s series: Lénder u. Vilker der 
Tirkei. 
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greatest achievement has been the revival of Hebrew as the 
living language of the Palestinian Jews. It was this that 
brought them into conflict with the Germanising tendency. 
In 1907 a secondary school was successfully started at Jaffa, 
by the initiative of Jewish teachers in Palestine, with 
Hebrew as the language of instruction ; but in 1914, when 
a Jewish Polytechnic was founded at Haifa, the German- 
Jewish Hilfsverein, which had taken a leading part, refused 
to follow this precedent, and insisted on certain subjects 
being taught in German, not only in the Polytechnic, but in 
the Hilfsverein’s other schools. The result was a secession 
of pupils and teachers. Purely Hebrew schools were 
opened; the Zionist organisation gave official support; 
and the Germanising party was compelled to accept a 
compromise which was in effect a victory for the Hebrew 
language. 

What is the outlook for Palestine after the war? If 
the Ottoman pretension survives, the menace from Turkish 
Nationalism* and German resentmentt is grave. But if 
Turk and German go, there are Zionists who would like 
to see Palestine a British Protectorate, with the prospect 
of growing into a British Dominion. Certainly, if the 
Jewish colonies are to make progress, they must be relieved 
of keeping their own police, building their own roads, and 
the other burdens that fall on them under Ottoman govern- 
ment, and this can only be secured by a better public 


* Dr. Trietsch admits that Jewish colonisation in Palestine was retarded 
because “ the leading French and British Jews remained under the impression 
of the Armenian massacres ” (of 1895-7) “‘ as presented by the anti-Turkish 
French and British Press. . . . In reality, the butcheries of Armenians in 
Constantinople were a convincing proof that the Jews in the Ottoman 
Empire were safe, for . . . not a hair on a Jewish head was touched.” One 
wonders how he will exorcise the “ impression ” of 1915. 

t As early as 1912 the German Vice-Consul at Jaffa betrayed his annoyance 
at the progress which Zionism was making. He admits indeed that “ the 
falling off in trade last year would have been greater still than it was if the 
economic penetration of Palestine were not reinforced by an idealistic 
factor in the shape of Zionism ” ; but he is piqued at the “ Jewish national 
vanity ” which makes it advisable for German firms to display their advertise- 
ments in Palestine in the Hebrew language and character. 
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administration. As for the British side of the question, we 
may consult Dr. Trietsch. 


® There are possibilities (he urges) in a German protectorate over 
the Jews as well as over Islam. Smaller national units than the 
143 million Jews have been able to do Germany vital injury or service, 
and, while the Jews have no national State, their dispersion over 
the whole world, their high standard of culture and their peculiar 
abilities lend them a weight that is worth more in the balance than 


many larger national masses which occupy a compact area of their 
own. 


Other Powers than Germany may take these possibilities 
to heart. 


VI. NorTHEerN AND SouTHERN MEsoPpoTAMIA 


ERE, then, are peoples risen from the past to do what 
the Turks cannot and the Germans will not in Western 
Asia. There is much to be done: reform of justice, to 
obtain legal release from the Capitulations ; reform in the 
assessment and collection of the agricultural tithes, which 
have been denounced for a century by every student of 
Ottoman administration ; agrarian reform, to save peasant 
proprietorship, which in Syria, at any rate, is seriously in 
danger; genuine development of economic resources ; 
unsectarian and non-nationalistic advancement of educa- 
tion. But the Jews, Syrians and Armenians are equal to 
their task, and, with the aid of the foreign nations on whom 
they can count, they will certainly accomplish it. The 
future of Palestine, Syria and Armenia is thus assured ; but 
there are other countries—once as fertile, prosperous and 
populous as they—which have lost not only their wealth 
but their inhabitants under the Ottoman domination. 
These countries have not the life left in them to reclaim 
themselves, and must look abroad for reconstruction. 
If you cross the Euphrates by the bridge that carries 
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the Bagdad Railway, you enter a vast landscape of steppes 
as virgin to the eye as any prairie acrosst he Mississippi. 
Only the zel/s (mounds) with which it is studded witness to 
the density of its ancient population—for Northern Meso- 
potamia was once so populous and full of riches that Rome 
and the rulers of Iran fought seven centuries for its pos- 
session, till the Arabs conquered it from both. The 
railway has now reached Nisibin, the Roman frontier 
fortress heroically defended and ceded in bitterness of 
heart, and runs past Dara, which the Persians never took. 
Westward lies Urfa—named Edessa by Alexander’s men 
after their Macedonian city of running waters ;* later the 
seat of a Christian Syriac culture whose missionaries were 
heard in China and Travancore ; still famous, under Arab 
dominion, for its Veronica and 300 churches ; and restored 
for a moment to Christendom as the capital of a Crusader 
principality, till the Mongols trampled it into oblivion and 
the Osmanlis made it a name for butchery. From Urfa to 
Nisibin there can be fields again. The climate has not 
changed, and wherever the Bedawi pitches his tents and 
scratches the ground there is proof of the old fertility. 
Only anarchy has banished cultivation; for, since the 
Ottoman pretension was established over the land, it has 
been the battle-ground of brigand tribes—Kurds from the 
hills and Arabs from the desert, skirmishing or herding their 
flocks, making or breaking alliance, but always robbing any 
tiller of the land of the fruits of his labour. 


If once (Dr. Rohrbach prophesies) the peasant population were 
sure of its life and property, it would joyfully expand, push out into 
the desert, and bring new land under the plough ; in a few years the 
villages would spring up not by dozens but by hundreds. 


At present cultivation is confined to the Armenian 
foothills—an uncertain arc of green from Aleppo to Mosul. 
But the railway strikes boldly into the deserted middle of 
the land, giving the arc a chord, and when Turco-German 


* Edessa from Thracian Bedv =Slavonic voda, 
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strategic interests no longer debar it from being linked 
up, through Aleppo, with a Syrian port, it will be the 
really valuable section of the Bagdad system. The rail- 
way is the only capital enterprise that Northern Meso- 
potamia requires, for there is rain sufficient for the crops 
without artificial irrigation. Reservoirs of population are 
the need. The Kurds who come for winter pasture may be 
induced to stay—already they have been settling down in the 
western districts and have gained a reputation for industry ; 
the Bedawin, more fickle husbandmen, may settle southward 
along the Euphrates, and in time there will be a surplus of 
peasantry from Armenia and Syria. These will add field 
to field, but unless some stronger stream of immigration is 
led into the land, it will take many generations to recover 
its ancient prosperity ; for in the ninth century a.p. Northern 
Mesopotamia paid Harun-al-Rashid as great a revenue as 
Egypt, and its cotton commanded the market of the 
world.* 

Southern Mesopotamia—the Irak of the Arabs and Baby- 
lonia of the Greeks—lies desolate like the North, but is a 
contrast to it in every other respect. Its aspect is towards 
the Persian Gulf, and Rohrbach grudgingly admits f that 
down the Tigris to Basra, and not upstream to 
Alexandretta, is the natural channel for its trade. It 
gets nothing from the Mediterranean, neither trade 
nor rain, and every drop of water for cultivation must 
be led out of the rivers, but the rivers in their natural 
state are worse than the drought. Their discharge is 
extremely variable—about eight times as great in April 
as in October; they are always silting up their beds 
and scooping out others; and when there are no men 
to interfere they leave half the country a desert and 
make the other half a swamp. Yet the soil, when justly 
watered, is one of the richest in the world, for Irak 


* Muslin is named after Mosul, and cotton itself (in Greek, Latin, Arabic 
and Turkish) bombyx or bambuk after Bambyke (Mumbij), 
} Bagdadbabn, p. 38. 
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is an immense alluvial delta, more than five hundred 
miles from end to end, which the Tigris and Euphrates 
have deposited in what was originally the head of the 
Persian Gulf. The Arabs call it the Sawdd or Black Land, 
and it is a striking change from the bare ledges of Arabia 
and Iran, which enclose its flanks, and from the Northern 
steppe land which it suddenly replaces—at Samarra, 
if you are descending the Tigris, and on the Euphrates at 
Hit. The steppe cannot compare with the Sawdd in 
fertility, but the Sawdd does not so readily yield up its 
wealth. To become something better than a w'lderness 
of dust and slime, it needs engineering on the grand scale 
and a mighty population—immense forces working for 
immense returns. In a strangely different environment, 
it anticipated our modern rhythm of life by four thousand 
years, and then went back to desolation five centuries 
before industrialism (which may repeople it) began. 

The Sawéd was first reclaimed by men who had already 
a mastery of metals, a system of writing, and a mature 
religion—less civilised men would never have attempted 
the task. These Sumerians, in the 4th millennium B.c., 
lived on #ells heaped up above flood-level, each Zell a city- 
state with its separate government and gods, for centralisa- 
tion was the one thing needful to the country which the 
Sumerians did not achieve. The centralisers were Semites 
from the Arabian plateau. Sargon of Akkad and Naram 
Sin ruled the whole Sawéd as early as 2500 B.c. ; Hammurabi, 
in 1900 B.c., already ruled it from Babylon ; and the capital 
has never shifted more than sixty miles sincethen. Babylon 
on the Euphrates and Bagdad on the Tigris are the alterna- 
tive points from which the Sawdd can be controlled. Just 
above them the first irrigation canals branch off from the 
rivers, and between them the rivers approach within 35 
miles of each other. It is the point of vantage for govern- 
ment and engineering. 

Here} far-sighted engineers and stronghanded rulers 
turned the waters of Babylon into waters of life, and the 
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Sawad became a great heart of civilisation, breathing in 
man-power—Sumerians and Amorites and Kassites and 
Aramzans and Chaldeans and Persians and Greeks and 
Arabs—and breathing out the works of man—grain and 
wool and Babylonish garments, inventions still used in our 
machine shops, and emotions still felt in our religion. 


The land (writes Herodotus,* who saw it in its prime) has a little 
rain, and this nourishes the corn at the root; but the crops are 
matured and brought to harvest by water from the river—not, as 
in Egypt, by the river flooding over the fields, but by human labour 
and shadufs.t For Babylonia, like Egypt, is one network of canals, 
the largest of which is navigable. . . . It is far the best cornland of 
all the countries I know. There is no attempt at arboriculture— 
figs or vines or olives—but it is such superb cornland that the average 
yield is two hundredfold, and three hundredfold in the best years. 
The wheat and barley there are a good four inches broad in the 
blade, and millet and sesame grow as big as trees—but I will not 
state the dimensions I have ascertained, because I know that, for 
anyone who has not visited Babylonia and witnessed these facts 
about the crops for himself, they would be altogether beyond 
belief. 


Harnessed in the irrigation channels, the Tigris and 
Euphrates had become as mighty forces of production as 
the Nile and the Ganges, the Yangtse and the Hoang-Ho. 


This (Herodotus adds){ is the best demonstration I can give of 
the wealth of the Babylonians. All the lands ruled by the King of 
Persia are assessed, in addition to their taxes in money, for the 
maintenance of the King’s household and army in kind. Under 
this assessment, the King is maintained for four months out of the 
twelve by Babylonia, and for the remaining eight by the rest of Asia 
together, so that in wealth the Assyrian Province is equivalent to a 
third of all Asia. 


The “ Asia ” over which the Achaemenids ruled included 
Russian Central Asia and Egypt as well as modern Turkey 


* Book I., Chap. 193. 

T Cp. Sir William Willcocks, The Irrigation of Mesopotamia, p. 5 (London 
1911: Spon). 

t Book I., Chap. 192. 
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and Persia, and Egypt, under the same assessment, merely 
maintained the local Persian garrison.* Its money con- 
tribution was inferior, too—7oo talents as compared with 
Assyria’s 1,000; and though these figures may not be 
conclusive, because the Persian “ Province of Assyria ” 
probably extended over the northern steppes as well as 
the Sawdd, it is certain that under the Arab Caliphate, 
when Irak and Egypt were provinces of one empire for the 
second time in history, Irak by itself paid 135 million 
dirhems (francs) annually into Harun-al-Rashid’s treasury 
and Egypt no more than 65 million, so that a thousand 
years ago the productiveness of the Sawad was more than 
double that of the Nile. 

Another measure of the land’s capacity is the greatness 
of its cities. Herodotus gives statisticst of Babylon in the 
fifth century B.c.—walls 300 feet high, 75 feet broad, and 
58 miles in circuit; three and four storeyed houses laid 
out in blocks; broad straight streets intersecting one 
another at regular intervals, at right-angles or parallel 
to the Euphrates. Anyone who reads Herodotus’ descrip- 
tion of Babylon or Ibn Serapion’s of Bagdad, and considers 
that these vast urban masses were merely centres of 
collection and distribution for the open country, can infer 
the density of population and intensity of cultivation 
over the face of the Sawdd. When the Caliph Omar 
conquered Irak from the Persians in the middle of the 
seventh century A.p., and took an inventory of what he had 
acquired, he found that there were 5,000,000 hectaresf 
of land under cultivation, and that the poll-tax was paid 
by 550,000 householders, which implies a total population, 
in town and country, of more than 5,000,000 souls, where 
a bare million and a half maintains itself to-day in city 
alleys and nomads’ tents. 

And in Omar’s time the Sawdd was no longer at its best, 


* Herodotus, Book III., Chap. 91. 
+ Book I., Chaps. 178-183. 
} A hectare is approximately equal to two and a half acres. 
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for, a few years before the Arab conquest, abnormally high 
floods had burst the dykes; from below Hilla to above 
Basra the Euphrates broadened into a swamp, and the 
Tigris deserted its former (and present) bed for the 
Shatt-el-Hai, leaving the Amara district a desert. The 
Persian Government, locked in a suicidal struggle with 
Rome, was powerless to make good the damage, and the 
shock of the Arab invasion made it irreparable.* Under the 
Abbasid Caliphs of Bagdad the rest of the country preserved 
its prosperity, but in the thirteenth century Hulaku the 
Mongol finished the work of the floods, and under Ottoman 
dominion the Sawéd has not recovered. 

Can it still be reclaimed ? Surveys have been taken by 
Sir William Willcocks, as Adviser to the Ottoman Ministry 
of Public Works, and his final conclusions and proposals are 
embodied in a report drawn up at Bagdad in 1911.f 


The Tigris-Euphrates Delta (he writes) may be classed as an 
arid region of some 5,000,000 hectares. . . . All this land is capable 
of easy levelling and reclamation. The presence of 15 per cent. 
lime in the soil renders reclamation very easy compared with similar 
work in the dense clays of Egypt. One is never far away from the 
giant banks of old canals and the ruins of ancient towns. 


But he does not expect to make all these 5,000,000 
hectares productive simultaneously, as they are said to have 
been when Omar took his inventory. “It is water, not 
land, which measures production,” and he reckons that the 
average combined discharge of the rivers would irrigate 
3,000,000 hectares in winter, and in summer 400,000 of 
rice or 1,250,000 of other crops. This is the eventual 
maximum ; for immediate reclamation he takes 1,410,000 
hectares inhand. His project is practically to restore, with 
technical improvements, the ancient system of canals and 


* The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, by Guy le Strange (Cambridge, 
1905: at the University Press), pp. 25-29. 
+ The Irrigation of Mesopotamia, by Sir William Willcocks, K.C.M.G., 


F.R.G.S. (London, 1911: Spon). The Report is dated Bagdad, March 26, 
IQII. 
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drains, using the Euphrates water to irrigate everything 
west of the Tigris (down to Kut) and the Shatt-el-Hai, and 
the water of the Tigris and its tributaries for districts east 
of that line. Adding 33 per cent. for contingencies to his 
estimate for cost of materials and rates of labour, and 
doubling the total to cover interest on loans and subsequent 
development, he arrives at {29,105,020 (Turkish) * as the 
cost, from first to last, of irrigation and agricultural works 
together; and he estimates that the 1,410,000 hectares 
reclaimed by this outlay w‘ll produce crops to the value ot 
£9,070,000 (Turkish) a year. In other words, the annual 
returns on the gross expenditure will be more than 31 per 
cent., and under the present tithe system {7,256,000 
(Turkish) of this will remain with the owners of the soil, 
while £1,814,000 will pass to the Government. This will 
give the country itself a net return of 249 per cent. on the 
combined gross cost of irrigation and agricultural works, 
while the Government, after paying away £443,000(Turkish) 
out of its tithes for maintenance charges, will still receive 
a clear 9 per cent. per annum on the gross cost of irrigation, 
to which its share in the outlay will be confined. 

Unquestionably, therefore, the enterprise is exceedingly 
profitable to all parties concerned. Looking further ahead, 
Sir William proposes to supersede the navigation of the 
Tigris ¢ by railways, and so set free the whole discharge 
of the two rivers for irrigation. He contemplates handling 
annually 375,000 tons of cereals and 1,250,000 cwt. of cotton, 
and estimates the future by the effects of the Chenab Canal 
in Northern India, 


a canal traversing lands similar to those of Mesopotamia in their 
climate and in the condition in which they found themselves before 
the canal works were carried out. . . . In such a land, so like a 
great part of Mesopotamia, canals have introduced in a few years 
nearly a million of inhabitants, and the resurrection of the country 
has been so rapid that its very success was jeopardised by a railway 


* {1.00 Turkish=approximately {0.90 sterling. 
+ In his immediate project he intends to keep the Tigris navigable and 
allots £48,350 (Turkish) for its improvement. 
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not being able to be made quickly enough to transport the enormous 
produce. 


“A million of inhabitants ”’—that is the crux of the 
problem. Labour is as necessary as water for the raising 
of crops ; Sir William’s barrages and canals, without hands 
to turn them to account, would be a dead loss instead of a 
profitable investment ; but from what reservoir of popula- 
tion is this man-power to be introduced? The German 


economists are baffled by the difficulty. 


It is useless (as Rohrbach puts it) to sink from 150 to 600 million 
marks in restoring the canal system, and then let the land lie idle, 
with all its new dams and channels, for lack of cultivators. Yet 


Turkey can never raise enough settlers for Irak by internal colonisa- 
tion.* 


She cannot raise them even for the minor enterprises at 
Konia and Adana,t and evidently the Sawéd must draw its 
future cultivators from somewhere beyond the bounds of 
Western Asia. From Germany, many Germans have 
suggested; but German experts curtly dismiss the idea. 


The first point Rohrbach makes in his book on the Bagdad 
Railway is that German colonisation in Anatolia is impossible 
for political reasons. ‘‘ No worse service,” he declares, 
“‘can be done to the German cause in the East than the 
propagation of this idea,” and the rise of Turkish National- 
ism has proved him right.{ There remain the Arab 
lands. 


But even (he continues) if the Turks thought of foreign colonisation 
in Syria and Mesopotamia, to hold the Arabs in check (the political 
factor again), that would be little help to us Germans, for only very 
limited portions of those countries have a climate in which Germans 
can work on the land or perform any kind of heavy manual labour. 


And Germany herself is hard up for men. 


For all prospective developments in Turkey (writes Dr. Trietsch) 


* Cp. Wiedenfeld, pp. 62-64. 
{ Die Bagdadbabn, pp. 57, 61. 
t Cp. Wiedenfeld, p. 64. 
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not merely scientific knowledge, capital and organisation are wanted, 
but men, and Germany has no resources in men worth speaking of 
for opening up the Islamic world. 


It is one of his arguments for bringing in the Jews, but 
the colonisation of Palestine will leave no Jews over for 
Irak. Rohrbach * disposes of the Mouhadjirs—they are a 
drop in the bucket, and are no more adapted to the climate 
than the Germans themselves. ‘“ There is really nothing 
for it,” he bursts out in despair, “ but the introduction of 
Mohammedans from other countries where the climatic 
conditions of Irak prevail.” 

That narrows the field to India and Egypt, and drives 
Turco-German policy upon the horns of a dilemma :— 


The colonists must either remain subjects of a foreign power, 
a solution which could not be considered for an instant by any 
Turkish Government, or else they must become Turkish subjects— 


a condition which, to Indians and Egyptians, as well as 
Germans, would be prohibitive. No one who has known 


good government would exchange it for Ottoman govern- 
ment without the Capitulations as a guarantee. 

The Ottoman Government has its own characteristic 
view. In a memorandum on railways and reclamation, 
published by the Ministry of Public Works in 1909, a 


résumé is given of the Willcocks scheme. 


In due time (the memorandum proceeds) a comprehensive 
scheme for the whole of Mesopotamia must be carried out, but, 
apart from the question of expense, it is clear that the public works 
involved will not be justified until Turkey is in a position to colonise 
these extensive districts, and this question cannot be considered 
till we have succeeded in getting rid of the Capitulations. 


_ This is the Ottoman pretension. Egypt, rid of the 
Osmanli, and India, where he never ruled, have kept their 
ancient wealth of harvests and population, and have man- 
power to spare for the reclamation of the Sawdd. All the 


* Bagdadbabn, p. 83; cp. Trietsch, p. 11, 
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means are at hand for bringing the land to life—the water, 
the engineer, the capital, the labour; only the Ottoman 
pretension stands in the way, and condemns the Sawdéd to 
lie dead and unharvested so long as it endures. 


The last voyage I made before coming to this country (wrote 
Sir William Willcocks at Bagdad in 1911) was up the Nile, from 
Khartum to the great equatorial lakes. In this most desperate 
and forbidding region I was filled with pride to think that I belonged 
to a race whose sons, even in this inhospitable waste of waters, were 
struggling in the face of a thousand discouragements to introduce 
new forest trees and new agricultural products and ameliorate 
in some degree the conditions of life of the naked and miserable 
inhabitants. How should I have felt if, in traversing the deserts 
and swamps which to-day represent what was the richest and most 
famous tract of the world, I had thought that I was a scion of a race 
in whose hands God had placed, for hundreds of years, the destinies 
of this great country, and that my countrymen could give no better 
account of their stewardship than the exhibition of two mighty rivers 
flowing between deserts to waste themselves in the sea for nine 
months in the year, and desolating everything in their way for the 
remaining three. No effort that Turkey can make (she was then 
still mistress of the Sawéd) can be too great to roll away the reproach 
of these parched and weary lands, whose cry ascends to heaven. 


Turkey, which claims the present in Western Asia, is 
nothing but an overthrow of the past and an obstruction 
of the future. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


I. Tue Lecistative ProcRAMME 


A TRUTHFUL survey of the life of Britain during 
the last three months would be a record of inward 
experience rather than of external events—or, rather, of the 
impact upon the mind and spirit of Britain of events taking 
place beyond her shores. Never, surely, since English 
history began have the people of this island felt themselves 
at once so much alone and yet so much at one with the 
whole civilised world. At the very moment when the 
enemy is staking his last hope of victory on isolating the 
island centre of the Commonwealth and reducing her once 
more to the little England of Shakespeare’s day, the march 
of history in the East and in the West has made us feel that 
our cause has found understanding and acceptance in the 
wider world, and that the freedom first cradled in this 
island is drawing her girdle round the earth. 

Despite the speeches in Parliament and elsewhere and 
the America Day service at St. Paul’s, the recent events in 
Russia and America have been but inadequately com- 
memorated in public. Yet the impression which they have 
made on the mind not of this or that section of the public, 
but of the nation as a whole, must be counted an important 
event in British history, even if, in British fashion, it has 
found but little expression in words. In particular, the 
adhesion of America to the Allied cause brought us the 
first unalloyed happiness which we have had since August, 
1914, and the first perceptible lightening of our load. It 
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brought back blue into the sky. It rewarded the patient, 
the stout-hearted and the idealist. It rebuked the doubter 
and the pessimist. It strengthened the ties that bind us 
to the overseas world, and prepared our minds for the inter- 
national tasks which lie as yet behind the horizon of victory. 
If temporary weakness and a slow convalescence are 
the price of the emergence of the Russian Commonwealth, 
and if, in consequence, the task of our own armies is 
made more difficult, Englishmen do not complain. ‘They 
are proud, if so it must be, that they, too, are paying part 
of the price of Russian freedom. All they would ask of 
their Russian allies—and surely it is not too much for the 
Mother of Freedom to ask of her youngest-born daughter 
—is confidence in the strength of our democratic faith. 
They are no friends of humanity, under whatever label 
they may masquerade, who, at this crisis of human history, 
would sow suspicion and discord in the ranks of the army 
of Freedom. 

The sense of the world-wide nature of our cause has 
been heightened by the meeting of the Imperial War 
Cabinet and by the various public addresses of the Dominion 
and Indian representatives. The nation has not yet 
had the leisure to realise the full import of the proposed 
constitutional changes upon the powers of the electors 
of the United Kingdom, but it has thoroughly understood 
the main fact of the situation—the presence of Dominion 
and Indian representatives in the Imperial Cabinet as 
equal partners for the first time in a Commonwealth 
of United Nations. 

In domestic affairs we seem definitely to have entered 
upon a period of revolutionary change. Legislative pro- 
jects which, according to pre-war standards of political 
action, it would have taken years or even decades to prepare 
and to promulgate are now being carried through Parlia- 
ment, almost as a matter of course, in the space of a few 
months. ‘This is partly due to the increased power and 
driving force of the executive and to the cessation of party 
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controversy under the pressure of war-time conditions. 
But this is in itself not so much-a cause as a symptom of a 
more deep-lying change: for the existing War Cabinet, 
however much it may have put Parliament into the shade, 
could not possibly take action had it not the overwhelming 
mass of public opinion behind it. The House of Commons 
may not, under present conditions, wield so great an 
authority and find so large a scope for its deliberative 
activities ; but it retains its sovereign power, unquestioned 
and unimpaired. The Prime Minister is no Cromwell, 
as some ignorant hotheads would pretend. A vote of 
censure could force him at any moment to the judgment of 
the polls. Even now, under the stress of war, the British 
constitution is still, as we believe, the most effectively 
democratic in the world ; and if the feeling has grown up 
in all classes of the community that the Britain of pre-war 
days has passed away beyond recall and that the times are 
ripe, indeed over-ripe, for far-reaching changes, those 
changes are conceived as making not for reaction but for 
the wider application of democratic principles. 

Perhaps the most important, because the most far- 
reaching, sphere of contemplated reform is that of education, 
The new President of the Board of Education, Mr. Herbert 
Fisher, made his long-expected statement on April 19. 
Speaking as he did on the Estimates, he was prevented by 
the rules of parliamentary procedure from outlining any 
definite plan of legislative reform. His speech was an 
eloquent statement of the aims and achievements of English 
education, a survey of the special needs to be met and an 
inspiring bid for national support in meeting them ; but it 
also foreshadowed a definite and comprehensive programme 
to be presented to Parliament in the near future. Certain 
definite changes have already been made in the allocation 
of grants to local education authorities, with the object of 
stimulating them to better the status and pay of the 
teachers and to increase and improve the provision of 
secondary education. These new arrangements embody 
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the principle of the “area grant”—i¢., the payment 
of grant according to the general policy of the local body 
rather than on particular items, an arrangement which 
should make the central control at once firmer and more 
elastic, and at the same time stimulate local interest in the 
improvement of educational conditions. The speech was 
received with intense interest not only by the House of 
Commons, always glad to welcome a talented new-comer, 
but by the country as a whole. Education used in pre-war 
days to be regarded as a dull and forbidding subject ; 
but that this is no longer the case is shown by the fact 
that Lord Haldane told the House of Lords on May 9 
that “during a recent tour in the north of England he 
delivered a series of addresses on education, and instead 
of there being only two or three hundred people present, 
as would have been the case before the war, there were 
two or three thousand present on almost every occasion. 
Nothing was more striking than the new interest which 
the democracy of the country was taking in the subject 
of education.” A still more striking testimony is afforded 
by the recent Conference organised by the Workers’ 
Educational Association, which was attended by some 
800 delegates from 408 different bodies, 250 of them 
being definitely labour organisations. The Conference 
was summoned to strengthen Mr. Fisher’s hands, but 
the working-class delegates present were evidently more 
than a little afraid lest Whitehall should not rise to the 
height of the present opportunity, and resolutions were 
passed embodying a programme considerably more am- 
bitious than that so far adumbrated by Mr. Fisher. The 
controversy centres round the point of greatest wastage— 
the years between 14 and 18. If a liberal scheme of 
education during those years, embodying at least half-time 
attendances is set on foot, it is not too much to say that 
it will transform the whole character of working-class 
life and of British democracy within the next two genera- 
tions. 
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Another sphere in which reform is being carried into 
effect is that of the franchise. The Speaker’s Electoral 
Reform Committee, consisting of members of all parties, 
recently presented a report embodying a large agreed 
measure of franchise reform, together with a majority 
resolution in favour of the extension of the suffrage to 
women. On March 28 Mr. Asquith raised the subject 
in the House of Commons in a motion urging the prompt 
introduction of legislation on the lines of the Report, 
which he described as “one of the most remarkable 
concordats in our political history.” He took the oppor- 
tunity to announce his conversion to the principle of 
Women’s Suffrage, laying the chief stress upon the part 
women are destined to play in the work of reconstruction. 


The questions which will then necessarily arise [he said] in regard 
to women’s labour and women’s functions and activities in the new 
order of things—for, do not doubt it, the old order will be changed 
—are questions in regard to which I, for my part, feel it impossible, 
consistently either with justice or with expediency, to withhold 
from women the power and the right of making their voice directly 
heard. And let me add that, since the War began, now nearly three 
years ago, we have had no recurrence of that detestable campaign 
which disfigured the annals of political agitation in this country, and 
no one can now contend that we are yielding to violence what we 
refused to concede to argument. 


Mr. Lloyd George, in accepting the resolution on 
behalf of the Government, based his argument on similar 
grounds. An amendment to confine the franchise changes 
to soldiers and sailors was defeated by 341 votes to 62, and 
Mr. Asquith’s resolution was agreed to. As a result, the 
Representation of the People Bill, embodying the resolu- 
tions of the Speaker’s Conference, including Women’s 
Suffrage, was introduced into the House of Commons on 
May 15. ‘The provisions of the Bill may be summarised 
as follows : 


1. The franchise qualifications for men of twenty-one and over 
to be six months’ residence or occupation of business premises 
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of a yearly value of not less than {10. All existing franchises to 
be swept away, except the University franchise, which is to be 
extended to graduates of the younger Universities. 

2. The franchise to be conferred on any woman on the Local 
Government register and on the wife of any man who is on that 
register, if she has attained the age of thirty years. 

3. No elector to have more than two votes, one for residence in 
one constituency and one for business premises in another or for a 
University. 

4. Half-yearly revision of the register. A registration officer 
to be appointed for every county and borough, and an appeal from 
his decision to lie to the County Court. 

5. Redistribution of seats in Great Britain. 

6. Proportional representation in constituencies returning three 
or more members and alternative voting where there are more 
than two candidates for one seat. 

7. All polls at a General Election to be held on one day. 

8. Returning officers’ charges to be paid by the State. 

g. Stricter limitation and definition of candidates’ expenses. 

10. Soldiers, sailors, and Red Cross and ambulance workers of full 
age to be qualified to vote in the area in which they ordinarily reside. 


Thus the Bill not only greatly simplifies electoral and 


registration arrangements, strengthening the democratic 
forces, but adds a very large number of new voters, men as 
well as women, to the roll; and its effect may well be to 
bring quite new issues and a new spirit into British public 
life. A great deal will, however, depend on how the various 
political “machines” adjust themselves to the changed 
situation and on whether certain underground influences, 
which no Government has yet had the courage to extirpate, 
can be effectually combatted. All good citizens will watch 
with anxious interest the fortunes of the Party war-chests. 

Next in importance to the question of franchise reform 
is that of the revival of British agriculture and the rehabilita- 
tion of country life. For more than a generation past this 
has been a subject for pious vows ; but the depredations 
of the submarine have brought it suddenly and painfully 
home to the public mind. The urgency of the problem is 
intensified by the fact that the agricultural labourers now 
with the colours are not likely to return to their old life 
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unless its conditions are fundamentally changed for the 
better. It cannot be said that the late Government showed 
either courage or insight in grappling with the problem, 
which, as Mr. Runciman himself admitted, cannot be settled 
by laissez-faire methods. 

By the appointment of Mr. Prothero to be President of 
the Board of Agriculture and by associating with him Mr. 
A. D. Hall of the Development Commission, the new 
Government enlisted the best available experience and 
ability in the country and paved the way for a comprehensive 
and well-considered treatment of the whole subject. A 
great deal has already been done in a very short time to 
increase agricultural production. Mr. Lloyd George stated 
at the Guildhall on April 27 that a million acres of fresh land 
had been brought under cultivation within the last three 
or four months. A few sentences from his speech are 
worth quoting : 


When we came in, in December of last year, the wheat cultivation 
of this country had been allowed to go down by 15 per cent. There 
were 250,000 fewer acres cultivated of wheat than in the previous 
year, and that is the winter wheat, which is the important wheat. 
So we began with a deficiency. We took the matter in hand immedi- 
ately. We had, of course, the same shortage of labour in January 
as you had in November, and we had the very worst weather. We 
reorganised the Board of Agriculture. We have reorganised all the 
War Agricultural Committees throughout the kingdom; we gave 
them new powers of control. We issued an Order in Ireland, where 
they had labour, that the farmers must cultivate at least 10 per cent. 
more of their land, and they have done it. We manufactured and 
we purchased abroad agricultural tractors for ploughing the land. 
We utilised to the full every tractor we could lay our hands on in this 
country. We drew upon the Army, who supplied us with drivers for 
the tractors, skilled ploughmen, and agricultural labourers to the 
extent of 40,000 men.... We are taking steps now for the harvest 
of 1918, and not a minute too soon. We have already got our plans, 
and if these plans are carried out there will be 3,000,000 fresh acres 
of land put under cultivation, and we can guarantee that without a 
ton¢of foodstuff from abroad no one can starve us. 


But in agriculture, as in industry, the problems of the 
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present and of the post-war period are inextricably inter- 
mingled. If the farmer is to produce cereals now, he needs 
a safeguard for the future. The Government proposals 
to this end have been embodied in a Corn Production 
Bill now passing through Parliament. The Bill proposes 
to effect an increase in the arable area by means of 
minimum prices for wheat and oats under a system 
by which the farmer, at the end of the year, will receive 
the difference between the guaranteed price and the 
average price ruling in the market. The guarantee is to 
operate until the harvest of 1922, and is an ingenious 
way of giving the farmer a stimulus for the cultivation of 
cereals without the setting up of a tariff and its accompany- 
ing uncertainties and inconveniences. Associated with the 
guaranteed price for the farmer is a guaranteed minimum 
wage for the labourer. This part of the Bill, promising 
as it is, is capable of much improvement. The minimum 
has been fixed at the very low figure (especially allowing for 
war-time prices) of 25s., and the provision by which 
allowances can be calculated in lieu of wages opens the door 
to the reintroduction of the vicious system of truck. In 
the debate on the second reading of the Bill Mr. Runciman, 
who was President of the Board of Agriculture from 1911 
to 1914, made an elaborately critical speech attacking the 
bounty proposals, but his positive suggestions—the storage 
of corn, an adequate labour supply, rural housing, the exten- 
sion of agricultural education, co-operation and farm 
experiments—though admirable as a peace programme, 
sounded singularly unhelpful in the present crisis of the 
war. He did not, however, oppose the second reading of 
the Bill, which was carried by 288 votes to 27. 

The liquor question has also once more been brought 
to the front. The Liquor Control Board has now been 
working for two years and has brought the greater part of 
the country within the operation of its schemes. Public 
opinion is ripe for drastic treatment of what has always 
been regarded by foreign observers as one of the crying 
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scandals and stupidities of English life. It seems probable 
that the State will seize the opportunity to secure the 
control of the whole liquor trade, not only closing a large 
number of licensed houses, but allowing the electors 
greater freedom for dealing with the remainder. 

There have been only two contested by-elections during 
the last three months at which public feeling on the war 
could be tested—one at Stockton, in the Durham industrial 
area, and the other at Aberdeen. In both cases a “ Peace 
Negotiations ” candidate, standing in favour of immediate 
negotiations with an undefeated Germany, was at the bottom 
of the poll with a wholly negligible number of votes. 
The country welcomes its new Allies and means to see 
the war through; but meanwhile it is passing through 
a great spiritual, intellectual and social revolution. ‘Those 
who are responsible for controlling its destinies have an 
immense opportunity. If they remain true to their highest 
professions, if they do not allow momentary passions and 
ambitions to cloud their vision and obscure their ideals, 
they will not only have an undivided country behind them 
in staking the whole power and prestige of the Common- 
wealth upon the attainment of victory and of a just inter- 
national settlement, but they will be able to follow it up 
by far-reaching measures of social and political reform 
such as will give all classes of the community an 
enduring sense of the meaning and value of the citizenship 
for which so many of our best have laid down their lives. 


II. Tue Lazsovur Situation 


HE first fortnight of May witnessed the sudden spread 
of one of those waves of labour unrest which have 
been characteristic of the British Labour world during 
the last few years. A widespread cessation of work took 
place among the skilled men in the engineering industry, 
and there was some sympathetic response among miners 
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and others. The ostensible cause of the friction among 
the engineers was two-fold. First, the introduction into 
Parliament of a new Munitions Bill, extending the principle 
of “ dilution ”—+.¢., the substitution of unskilled and semi- 
skilled for skilled labour—from Government orders to 
private commercial work; secondly, the abrogation by 
the Government, with the reluctant acquiescence of the 
central Trade Union leaders, of the “ trade-card ” scheme, 
by which members of the Amalgamited Society of Engineers 
and other skilled engineering unions were protected from 
enlistment. The extension of “ dilution,” though it 
involved the cancelling of undertakings given in 1915 and 
1916, really followed logically from the men’s previous 
acceptance of the principle; but the British workman is 
not a very logical being, and he was prepared to make 
sacrifices for the State which he could not face making for 
the “ profiteer.” The feeling on this point was specially 
strong in Lancashire, where it was expected at one time 
that “dilution of private work would bring out all the 
men.”* 

The “ trade-card ” dispute was of a more tangled charac- 
ter. It is mixed up with a controversy between the skilled 
and unskilled unions, and is complicated by the cumbrous 
constitutional machinery of the‘ chief skilled union in 
question—the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. Un- 
doubtedly the “ trade-card ” system provided a system 
of exemption for young skilled mechanics which the 
unskilled workers regarded as unfair. Mr. George Dallas, 
for instance, the London representative of the Workers’ 
Union (to which the unskilled men largely belong), 
stated : 


This is not a strike against the Government or the employers. 
It is a strike to force all unskilled or semi-skilled men of military 
age into the Army before any members of the A.S.E., whether 
they are nineteen or forty, single or married, are called upon. . . . 


* Mr. Kellaway, the Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the Ministry of 
Munitions stated this in the House of Commons on May 14. 
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It is because of this unfairness in the working of the trade-card system 
that the Government decided to abolish it and set up a new system, 
which gives the skilled men certain preference, but is much more 
equitable and just than the trade-card system. It was largely due 
to the efforts of the Workers’ Union, the Gasworkers’ Union, and 
other societies which cater for unskilled and semi-skilled workmen, 
that this unfair trade-card system has been done away with. We 
don’t want the A.S.E., or any craft society to be treated unfairly, 
but we take the strongest possible objection to their sheltering their 
younger members from military service at the expense of the older 
married men of the semi-skilled and unskilled organisations.* 


That some revision of the privileges enjoyed by the 
skilled men was needed is shown by the fact that the 
governing bodies of the skilled unions accorded it. Un- 
fortunately, however, the “delegate meeting” of the 
A.S.E., which made the concessions in question, consists 
of men elected before the outbreak of the war, and is out 
of touch with the feeling among the rank and file of the 
members, whom they are therefore unable to control. 
It cannot be said that either the “delegates” or the 
Central Executive (another wheel in the A.S.E. constitu- 
tional coach) have played either a very brave or a very 
straightforward part in the whole matter. Their admoni- 
tions to their recalcitrant members have not given the 
impression that they fully realise either the grave responsi- 
bility of their own position as leaders or the shameful 
indignity to which their organisation is exposed in the eyes 
of the country as directly contributing to the prolongation of 
the war and the death of thousands of their fellow-country- 
men. At the same time they have not made it clear what 
attitude they would take up should the Government adopt 
the disciplinary measures which they are unable to take 
themselves. Yet, on the wisdom or unwisdom of such 
“ strong” measures the whole situation turns. 

On the other hand, the skilled men have a case which 
is much easier for those who are associated with them 
to understand than it is to put on paper. The Parlia- 

* Star, May 14, 1917. 
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mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Munitions described 
it as “ psychological”: it is perhaps best summed up in 
the vulgarism “ fed-up.” ‘ Many men,” said Mr. Kella- 
way, “after nearly three years excessive labour are nerve 
tired. The strain has begun to tell on them, and things 
that in ordinary times they would have settled by ordinary 
means are now made the occasion for rash or extreme 
action.” 

The men at the front are tired, too, and so, too, are the 
drilled and docile slaves of absolutism who oppose them. 
Fatigue is no excuse for unpatriotic action. But, if no 
excuse, it is an explanation. The workers care, and care 
intensely, for their country’s cause—the cause of liberty. 
If they interpret it in their own way, and see it through 
other eyes than the ruling classes, it is not so much their 
own fault as that of the Government, which has done so 
little either to lead or enlighten them. 

The chief articulate cause which is at the back of the 
unrest is what is described as Prussianism. ‘The economic 
issues involved are relatively unimportant. Bitterness is 
felt not against employers, but against the Government. 
The men protest against methods of legislation and 
administration which offend the working-class idea of what 
is reasonable and necessary, even in time of war. It is 
inevitable under the existing industrial system and with 
the existing personnel in administrative authority and the 
existing deficiency of competent working-class brains to 
replace them, that Munitions Acts, Defence of the Realm 
Regulations, and the rest of the strait-waistcoating to which 
every free country has to submit in time of war, should 
not be carried through without friction. But the diffi- 
culty has been greatly enhanced by unwise and uncalled 
for action on the part of the authorities concerned. 

The undiscriminating rigidity of the censorship, inter- 
ference with postal and telegraph facilities, the adoption of 
espionage and such-like methods in connection with labour 
matters, all these are expedients which are regarded as 
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un-English and resented accordingly, and they tend in- 
evitably to discourage responsible leadership and to drive 
the movement of discontent to dangerous underground 
channels. 

By the time these lines appear the particular crisis will, 
it may be hoped, be over, but, unless new methods are 
adopted no permanent remedy will have been found. If 
so, it is only a question of time before another crisis super- 
venes. Better feeling will not be restored, and patriotism 
will not have full play till the trouble is touched at the root. 

The root of the trouble is want of confidence between 
the organised workers and the Government. The real 
responsibility for the present state of feeling rests with the 
late Government, which allowed the labour problem to 
drift for want of firm handling. They missed the great 
opportunity of putting wages and profitsjon a fair and equal 
footing at the beginning of the war, and trusted to the 
policy of laissez-faire which has proved so disastrous in 
many other spheres. From the moment that the Govern- 
ment coldly announced their intention, in March, 1915, 
of leaving food prices to the law of supply and demand 
Labour’s confidence was lost, and, though representatives 
of Labour have since been admitted to the Government, it 
has never been restored. Still more deplorable was the 
Government’s want of firmness in securing obedience to 
its orders, so that Labour has learned by repeated experience 
that most demoralising of all lessons—that demands, 
whether justifiable or not, can often be secured most 
quickly when they are enforced by a threat. The Govern- 
ment’s own policy and procedure have given rise to a wide- 
spread feeling that it is as untrustworthy in its pledges and 
promises as it has time after time proved futile in its attempts 
at intimidation. The irritation against the Government 
is aggravated by the bewildering multiplicity of official 
departments dealing with labour matters, which leads to 
constant confusions, misunderstandings, and conflicts of 
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Board of Trade, the Home Office, the Ministry of Labour, 
and the National Service Department—the two last-named 
creations of the present Government—are all simultaneously 
attempting to do their duty by the Labour question. Some 
simplification is urgently required, if only that good 
citizens may know whom and what is the State to which 
their obedience is due. 

Strong action will probably be needed. It is indeed almost 
overdue. But it is idle to enforce obedience till confidence 
is restored. England, Scotland and Wales cannot be ruled 
on Prussian lines. If such a policy were attempted the 
sword would break in the State’s hands. The pre-requisite 
to strong action is a stable Government in close contact 
with the actual conditions, equipped with first-hand 
recent knowledge of existing organisations and states of 
mind, and thereby deservedly enjoying the confidence of 
working people. The Government and its advisers have 
been living from hand to mouth. Busy day and night with 
the cares of the war, they have allowed the labour situation 
to go by default, flinging the men here and there a concession 
or a promise as the need arose. It is no discourtesy to the 
Government’s labour advisers to say that they have been 
too long away from their workmates to have followed the 
recent working of their minds. Younger and more sym- 
pathetic interpreters are needed: for let it not be over- 
looked that in England, as in Ireland, it is the younger men, 
the unofficial leaders of to-day, the official leaders of to- 
morrow, whose case it is most important for us to under- 
stand. It is a grave misfortune at this juncture, when 
men’s minds and outward events are moving so fast, that 
Trade Union tradition and procedure should permit leaders 
who have lost the confidence of their followers and cannot 
exercise authority to retain office and place. It is evi- 
dently necessary that the Trade Union movement should 
find some more rapid constitutional means of effecting 
changes in its government. Meanwhile it is idle for the 
Government to ignore the realities of the situation. Some- 
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how or other contact must be re-established between it 
and the moving spirits in the world of organised Labour. 
When touch has once more been secured, when the Govern- 
ment knows and has weighed all the facts, psychological 
as well as material, then let it give the nation and the 
workers the strong lead for which they look. 

If that lesson of the crisis is rightly learned and used, it 
may yet, on a long view, prove a blessing in disguise by 
leading to the abandonment of a policy which was not only 
jeopardising our success in the war but daily diminishing 
the chances of re-establishing our industrial life on a better 
basis at its close. 


London, May, 1917. 


Il]. IRELAND AND SETTLEMENT. 


OR many weeks Irishmen have been observing with a 


mixture of satisfaction and bewilderment the sudden 
restoration of their country to a place of foremost importance 
in the eyes of the world. So fiercely has the battle raged over 
our fate in the Press of almost every other country that 
there has been a period of something very like stagnation 
over here—a period which will no doubt endure until the 
continued practice of announcing that a statement will be 
made in Parliament some time next week is brought to an 
end. 3 
If English statesmen would only grasp the possibility 
of handing the matter over to Irishmen to settle for 
themselves it would seem to an onlooker both the simplest 
and the most satisfactory plan. Their eyes might be 
opened if any of the various parties in Ireland were in a 
homogeneous condition with a leader or leaders who 
commanded universal respect. This, however, is far 
from being the case. The Irish Party has openly con- 
fessed itself an anachronism, and appears to have neither 
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unity nor leadership. It is, in fact, impossible to see how 
Major Redmond, Captain Gwynn, and others of their way 
of thinking can be satisfied with a policy laid down by Mr. 
Dillon in his present frame of mind. Nor is a party which 
makes a dramatic exit from the House of Commons—and then 
comes back again—likely to win applause in sardonic Ireland. 
Had Mr. Redmond led his followers to Dublin he would 
have aroused enthusiasm and widespread support. Sinn 
Fein, immeasurably better endowed in respect of a policy, 
is even worse off for leadership. The great gathering of 
Count Plunkett’s forces in the Mansion House of Dublin, 
under the fatherly protection of the Metropolitan police, 
revealed these facts. Many of the conclusions reached 
would seem at the present time to commend themselves 
to most Irishmen, but the meeting was not impressive, 
nor were its chances improved by a controversy between 
Arthur Griffith and the Count over the problems of revolu- 
tionary terminology. Rumour from Ulster has it that there 
is a dissension even there; it seems that the leaders are 
more and more out of touch with the rank and file, and it is 
now freely said that they have ceased to agree among them- 
selves. However this may be, Ulster will not help either 
England or Ireland in the settlement of the problem. 
Often accused of bluffing herself, she now applies the same 
criticism to the statements that the Empire is endangered 
and the successful conduct of the war jeopardised by her 
own attitude. But no doubt if an Irish conference were 
suggested Ulster would see her way to be represented and 
even to play a prominent part. 

There is yet another strongly marked party now in 
existence—represented by the Irish Conference Committee. 
Members of this loosely organised but very respectable 
body are mainly drawn from the ranks of the descendants 
of the old ascendancy party; many of them have been 
classed hitherto as Southern Unionists, while others long 
recognised as moderate Nationalists have not taken a 
prominent part in official politics. On both sides these 
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men have stood aloof from the clamour of the hustings and 
the bitterness of party controversy; their tendency to 
compromise, dictated by social and educational circum- 
stances, has been ascribed to weakness and their value to 
the country underestimated, not only in Ireland but also 
by successive British Governments. But they have never 
ceased to think constructively on the needs of their 
country, and their present determination to give publicity 
to their views in an organised fashion must be welcomed 
as a most hopeful sign. 

The position taken up by the Committee is a broad one 
which does not postulate any detailed political views on 
the part of individual members. Three main propositions 
are laid down: first, that a settlement is absolutely 
necessary ; secondly, that such a settlement must be a 
permanent and satisfactory one; and, thirdly, that the 
only way to bring it about is by a conference of representa- 
tive Irishmen. While they do not pledge themselves to 
any definite suggestions as to the nature of the settlement 
—for to do this would obviously be to prejudge the work 
of the conference which they propose—the general trend 
of mind of many of their leaders may be supposed to appear 
in the article which Lord Monteagle has contributed to 
the current number of the Quarterly Review. ‘The writer 
expresses himself clearly in favour of “ dominion self- 
government ” for Ireland, and it may be noted that this 
idea is gaining favour daily even among those who but 
recently were the most determined Unionists. It com- 
mends itself for two great reasons, the avoidance of par- 
tition in Ireland and the revision of the financial and 
economic proposals which make the present Bill unpalatable 
to practically all Irishmen. ‘The two things are largely 
bound up together. As Lord Monteagle says: “ Southern 
Ireland, Unionist and Nationalist, hates exclusion, but 
Ulster does not love it. The separation of Ulster from 
the rest of Ireland is even more unnatural than the separa- 
tion of Ireland from Great Britain.” ‘This is one aspect 
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of the matter; it is well supplemented by the following 
passage: “... autonomy, if it is to insure anything like 
a permanent settlement and to have any vitalising effect, 
must be accompanied by undivided responsibility ; ... . 
nothing short of the full powers of taxation, including 
customs and excise, will fulfil this condition.... Of the 
opposite system Sir Wilfred Laurier remarked, in a passage 
quoted in the report of 1911, ‘ If there is one system which 
I think indefensible, it is the creation of a body which 
should have the power to expend at its own sweet will, 
without having the responsibility of providing the revenue 
to carry on the expenditure.’” Compare this with the 
views expressed by Mr. William Murphy in a letter to 
The Times of May 3. He writes : 


The financial straits of the Irish Parliament would be such (under 
the present Act) that their main, if not their sole, function would 
be the apportionment amongst the Irish services of their net cost 
at the time of the passing of the Act. In other words, the distribu- 
tion of patronage. ‘There would be no inducement for economy, 
as any savings would remain in the British Treasury. From the 
start the Irish Constitution would have the seeds of corruption in 
it, as the Parliament would enjoy the spending of the Irish revenue 
without any responsibility for raising it. 


From these grounds he goes on to argue for treatment of 
Ireland in the same way as Canada, with safeguards for 
the protection of Ulster—“ such safeguards . . . as will 
not only protect them from any unfair treatment but will 
give them an effective share in the management of their 


country’s affairs.” He ends by a statement which all 


Irishmen will accept— that the partition of Ireland, 
temporary or permanent in any shape or form, will settle 
nothing.” 

This close parallel between Lord Monteagle and the 
owner of the Irish Independent, between the Catholic and 
the Protestant, the successful business man and the 
hereditary landlord, is so remarkable as to suggest that 
Ireland is at last making herself articulate. She is perhaps 
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prepared to do the one thing which England has so long 
awaited, to formulate her own policy of settlement. The 
time is therefore ripe tor her to be given an opportunity 
of doing this and also of making some attempt to deal with 
the uncompromising attitude of Ulster. This can be 
done, not by entrusting the matter to overseas statesmen, 
who, however well intentioned, are not informed on the 
peculiar problem, still less by further wrangling or pro- 
crastination at Westminster, but only by giving Irishmen 
a chance to appoint their own representatives in Ireland. 


That a settlement is urgently required seems to be the 
one point on which English public men are agreed. It 
has been brought home to them by the pressure from the 
Dominions and our new Ally. The Press has been at some 
pains to prove that America and England can never be 
friends until the Irish question is settled, and the Govern- 
ment seems to be firmly impressed with the truth of this 
statement, although it is extremely hard to believe for 
anyone who has intimate knowledge of the American 
people. The deputation which waited upon Mr. Balfour 
was not an impressive one from this point of view. In 
any case the theory has appeared most opportunely for the 
anti-Ally party in Ireland. As was pointed out in a previous 
article, these people placed their main reliance on America 
and looked to her to express the world’s repudiation of all 
England’s professions. Her entry into the war on the 
allied side and her immediate adoption of the allied point 
of view have been a severe blow, to which only one answer 
was possible. That answer, namely, that America would 
never really help England until she granted self-government 
to Ireland, has been furnished by the whole Press in the 
most convenient manner. Probably it serves as well as 
any other argument to bring home to a certain kind of 
English person and also to the inhabitants of Ulster 
the necessity of settlement. The real grounds for this 
necessity are, as has been pointed out before, largely 
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economic. They have not grown less urgent with the 
passage of time. 

Presumably people in England who are now at grips with 
the hard facts of war every day have little time to consider 
or worry over the minutie of their Government. In 
Ireland, however, a leisurely criticism is still possible, and 
is, in fact, practised. ‘To anyone who indulges in such 
criticism the present form of “ business government ” 
affords ample scope, particularly in the matter of food 
supplies. ‘The endless difficulties of red tape and lack of 
knowledge which have accompanied the demand for in- 
creased food production have borne particularly hard on 
this country ; it is at least irritating for a farmer to be told 
to cultivate an additional 10 per cent. under threat of 
penalties and then to be prevented from getting either 
machinery or fertilisers. In the distribution of food 
matters are even worse. Sugar, milk, potatoes have been 
for many months an unheard of luxury for the greater 
part of the poor of Dublin, not because they could not be 
made available, but because they are not. This hardship 
is not apparently accompanied by any diminution in the 
standard of living practised by the Irish well-to-do. There 
are as a result thousands of people at the present time 
living on bread and tea (without milk), and the price of 
bread is one shilling, as against 54d. in pre-war times, 
although the highest known increases in wages do not 
exceed 40 per cent. ‘The answer to all this will no doubt 
be made in the stereotyped phrase, “these are war times” ; 
but that applies with equal force to France, and in 
France the price of bread now is exactly the same as it was 
on the outbreak of war. 

The actual consequences of this policy, or lack of policy, 
are not making themselves felt at present. ‘The events 
of Easter, 1916, went so far to confuse political and economic 
considerations that in this as well as in more obvious ways 
they weakened the strength of the working classes in 
Ireland. For this reason, as well as from the very fact 
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of their perpetual starvation, they are at present slow to 
make articulate protest, and organised meetings are 
forbidden. But to base upon this any hopes of security 
for the future is undoubtedly to live in a fool’s paradise. 


Dublin, May 8, 1917. 


IV. Tue Irish Proposats 


BRIEF record must be given of the development of 

the Irish question in Great Britain. On March 6, 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor introduced a motion in the House 
of Commons in the following terms in order to test the 
attitude of the new Government to the Irish question : 


That, with a view to strengthening the hands of the Allies in 
achieving the recognition of the equal rights of small nations and 
the principle of nationality against the opposite German principle 
of military domination and government without the consent of the 
governed, it is essential without further delay to confer upon Ireland 
the free institutions long promised to her. 


The debate was awaited with much interest as it was 
hoped that the Prime Minister might be in a position to 
make an important announcement. ‘The earlier part of the 
discussion was memorable for a touching and eloquent 
speech by Major William Redmond. Speaking in the name 
of the Irish troops at the front, he appealed to the House 
to apply to the Irish question the new spirit which had 
been generated under the stress of war. 


If anything (he said) can tend towards strengthening the resolve 
which is still strong in the Irish troops to do their duty it would 
be a feeling that a better and a new chapter with Great Britain 
was about to be opened and that their country was about to be 
trusted with the rights and freedom of self-government. ... 
What I want to ask in all simplicity, is this, whether . . . it is 
not possible to make a new start. . . . Whether it is not possible 
on your side, and on ours as well, to let the dead past bury its dead, 
and to commence a brighter and a newer and a friendlier era between 
the two countries? Why cannot wedoit? Is there an Englishman 
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representing any party who does not yearn for a better future between 
Ireland and Great Britain? There is no Irishman who is not anxious 
for it also. Why cannot there be a settlement ? Why must it 
be that, when British soldiers and Irish soldiers are suffering and 
dying side by side, this eternal old quarrel should go on ? 


He went on to remind the House that the Irish question 
not only affected Ireland and the United Kingdom, but the 
whole British Commonwealth, and indeed the whole world. 
He made an appeal to the First Lord of the Admiralty and 
his followers to— 


shake hands with the rest of their countrymen .. . here in the 
name of men against whom no finger of scorn can be pointed; in 
the name of men who are doing their duty, in the name of men 
who have died ; in the name of men who may die, and who at this 
very moment may be dying, to rise to the demands of the situation. 


Major Redmond was followed by Sir John Lonsdale, an 
Ulster spokesman, who restated the Ulster case, but with 
studied moderation. The Prime Minister then rose to 
make his long-expected statement. Hoping to make a 


practical contribution, he tried to bring the House down to 
the real difficulties in which the question was involved. 
He asked the House to “ face the facts.” 


Are the people of this country prepared to confer self-government 
on the parts of Ireland which unmistakeably demand it ? The answer 
which I give on behalf of the Cabinet is that the Government are 
firmly of that opinion, and they are firmly of the opinion that that 
represents the views of the vast majority of the people of this country. 
The next point is this. Are the people of this country prepared to 
force the population of the North-Eastern corner of Ireland to submit 
to be governed by a population with whom they are completely out 
of sympathy? In my judgment, and here I speak on behalf of the 
Government, there is but one answer to that. They are not. 


He concluded by proposing as a settlement the immediate 
introduction of Home Rule for that part of Ireland which 
clearly demanded it, and the exclusion of that part to 
which it was repugnant. Unfortunately, in attempting to 
do fairness to both sides, he over-elaborated the Ulster 
argument under a running fire of interruption from the 
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Nationalist members, and the main purport of his speech 
was not fully understood until the end of the evening. 

He was followed by Mr. Asquith, who attempted to 
pour oil on troubled waters, and suggested enlisting the 
assistance of the overseas representatives to the approach- 
ing Imperial Conference. 

Mr. John Redmond then replied in an indignant speech, 
in which he reiterated the old demand that the Home Rule 
Act should be put into immediate operation. He then 
withdrew with his followers from the House as a protest 
against what he described as a “ useless, futile and humi- 
liating debate.” The Prime Minister took occasion to make 
it clear in a second speech that the Government’s proposal 
was to grant Home Rule at once “ to that part of Ireland 
which clearly demanded it, but that we could not take any 
action to enforce Home Rule on the part of Ireland to 
which it was repugnant.” He also expressed the willing- 
ness of the Government to proceed by way of conference or 
commission, if this would contribute to a settlement. 

Two days later Mr. Redmond and his followers issued 
a manifesto to Irishmen abroad protesting against the 
action of the Prime Minister and urging that the under- 
taking given by the Nationalists last July, when they 
consented to forego their demand for the coercion of 
Ulster, referred to a “ strictly temporary war arrangement 
with the express undertaking that one year after the ending 
of the war things would revert to the status quo ante.” Antici- 
pating the effect which the renewed failure to arrive at a 
settlement would exert on the situation in Ireland, the 
manifesto appealed to the “ millions of the Irish race in 
the great Dominions of the Crown, and in the United 
States of America, to come to the aid of those who have 
rescued Ireland from being made a cat’s paw and tool of 
Germany, and are struggling against terrible odds to keep 
open the road to Irish liberty through peaceful and consti- 
tutional means.” On the same day Lord Robert Cecil 
took occasion at a public meeting to interpret the dominant 
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feeling of Great Britain in paying Mr. Redmond a tribute 
of respect for his action during the war, and to express the 
hope that a settlement might still be possible. 

A week later Mr. Bonar Law dropped a hint that if the 
Nationalists went into active opposition it might be neces- 
sary for the Government to appeal to the country on the 
ground that the Nationalist members “ would not let them 
get on with the war.” He added that the Government had 
received no communication from any of the parties in 
Ireland since the debate of the previous week, but that in 
spite of that the Government was considering whether 
any action on their own part was possible. 

Less than a week later the question was again raised in 
the House of Commons on the same day on which congratu- 
lations were addressed to the Duma. Mr. Bonar Law 
stated that the Government had decided to make another 
attempt on their own responsibility to secure a settlement. 
The most noteworthy passage in his speech was a frank 
abandonment of the old Unionist position. ‘“ During 
nearly the whole of my life,” he said, “‘ the people of this 
country have desired to act towards Ireland not only justly 
but generously. If the form of self-government which 
they ask for, which I confess I would like to see them get, in 
the parts of Ireland which unmistakeably demand it, were 
in force, of course they would have a government that would 
suit them.” He went on to say—and here the leaven of 
the Russian Revolution can be seen working— 
how can you compare Ireland with a country that is subject to the 
most intensely autocratic government, when we know that she has 
in reality precisely the same rights and liberties as are enjoyed by 
the rest of us, that she has received a large measure of local self- 
government, and—I hope hon. gentlemen will not object to my 
stating my point of view in this matter—that she has a representation 
that gives her an influence in proportion to her population enor- 
mously greater than that which is possessed by any other portion 


of the United Kingdom. That does not alter, in my mind, the need 
for some change. 


The following weeks were rendered noteworthy by an 
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endeavour on the part of a section of the press to bring 
American opinion to bear on the question. The attempt 
was valuable in that it gave the British public an insight 
into the view held on the Irish question by the people of 
the United States and brought home to them the damage 
which the Irish embroglio has done and is doing abroad. 
It cannot, however, be said that many of the suggestions 
were very helpful, nor did all the writers realise as fully as 
Colonel George Harvey, of the North American Review, 
“the elementary fact that the opposition to Home Rule 
comes to-day not from the British people or the British 
Government but from Ireland herself.” 

Meanwhile opinion began to crystallise round the idea of 
a settlement based upon the exclusion of such counties as 
voted themselves out, and the constitution of a joint 
council representative of the two areas to adjust the rela- 
tions between them. The next event of importance was 
a manifesto of a number of Irish Catholic and three Pro- 
testant Bishops against “ partition ” in any form which was 
published on May 8 with a characteristic postscript by 
Archbishop Walsh asserting that the protest was probably 
too late, as Ireland was betrayed already. That letter 
decided the South Longford bye-election, where the Sinn 
Fein candidate (a political prisoner) was returned on May 10 
by 1,498 votes against 1,461. ‘This added a new element 
of complication to a situation which was already too 
complicated: for it now became doubtful whether the 
Nationalists had the moral authority to negotiate a settle- 
ment on behalf of the majority of the Irish people, while it 
made it quite impossible for them to look at a settlement 
which provided for exclusion by county option. 

On May 16 the new Government proposals were published 
in the form of a letter to Mr. Redmond. After explaining 
that it was impossible for the Government to attempt 
anything but an agreed settlement during the crisis of the 
war, Mr. Lloyd George advanced two alternative proposals. 
He first set forth a plan for an immediate settlement, based 
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(a) upon the application of the Home Rule Act to Ireland, 
but excluding the six counties of North-East Ulster; (b) 
upon the establishment of a Council of Ireland consisting 
of delegations from the two areas, equal in numbers, and 
empowered, by a majority vote of each delegation, to make 
legislation passed by the Irish Parliament applicable to the 
whole of Ireland, to initiate proposals for legislation, and, 
subject to the consent of a majority of the voters within it, 
o agree to the inclusion under the Home Rule Act of the 
excluded area; (c) upon the setting up at once of a repre- 
sentative Conference to consider a bill embodying these 
proposals which would be authorised to suggest any 
alterations it saw fit in the Government scheme. 

He then went on to set forth an alternative plan, in case 
the above basis did not prove to be one upon which an 
immediate settlement of the Home Rule question could be 
built. It is worth quoting the terms of thie paragraph in 
full :-— 


If this should not be the case, there remains an alternative plan 
which, though it has been sometimes seriously discussed, has never 
been authoritatively proposed : that of assembling a Convention of 
Irishmen of all parties for the purpose of producing a scheme of 
Irish self-government. As you will remember, the Constitution of 
the Union of South Africa was framed, despite most formidable 
difficulties and obstacles, by a Convention representative of all the 
interests and parties in the country, and the Government believes 
that a similar expedient might, in the last resort, be found effectual 
in Ireland. Would it be too much to hope that Irishmen of all 
creeds and parties might meet together in a Convention for the 
purpose of drafting a Constitution for their country which should 
secure a just balance of all the opposing interests and finally compose 
the unhappy discords which have so long distracted Ireland and 
impeded its harmonious development ? The Government is ready, 
in default of the adoption of their proposals for Home Rule, to take 
the necessary steps for the assembling of such a Convention. 


There seems to be little doubt that the first proposal 
will be rejected, and that a serious attempt will be made to 
give effect to the second. If so the proposal to hold an 
Irish Convention will mark a new era in the history of 
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the Irish problem. For whether it succeeds immediately, 
or only after a delay, this experiment will put an end to the 
system under which Irish parties have looked to England 
to gain for them their Irish ends, and English parties made 
use of the quarrels of Ireland for their own purposes. It 
will, too, by bringing Irish opponents face to face, bring to 
light the real difficulties which have stood in the way of an 
Irish settlement and dispel the illusion that the root of the 
trouble was a conflict between Great Britain and Ireland. 

We need not attempt to anticipate the deliberations and 
the findings of the Convention. Its members will need to 
manifest much patience if they are to live up to the respon- 
sibility which will rest upon them. For if they are not to 
confine themselves to discovering a modus vivendi between 
two hostile communities, they will have to effect a trans- 
formation of the point of view of both sidesin Ireland. The 
Ulster opposition to Home Rule, apart from its religious 
foundation, has largely rested on the determination of the 
Ulstermen not to lose their citizenship of the United 
Kingdom and become part of a separatist Irish nationality. 
Fundamentally it has been resistance, not to self-govern- 
ment in Ireland, but to the Irishising, if we may use the 
word, of Ulster—to the doctrine that Ireland was a nation 
independent of and separate from its fellow nations of 
England, Scotland and Wales, and not forming part of one 
Union with them, and that of this nation Ulster must be 
made a part. Starting from this point of view, it has not 
been difficult for Ulstermen to drift, in their effort to resist 
legislative attempts to overcome their opposition, into an 
attitude which advocates resistance to self-government for 
Ireland, and isolation from the rest of Ireland, as ends in 
themselves. 

If the Ulstermen are to abandon this latter attitude, the 
people of the rest of Ireland will have to abandon the 
extreme form of nationalism. Nationalism, when it takes 
theform of the doctrine that every race should live unto itself 
alone, should realise itself, regardless of the rights of others 
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and of its duties to its fellow-citizens, is the very thing which 
has produced those boundary disputes, and has made 
possible those militarist autocracies, which have drenched 
Europe in blood in this war. Its evil pride is one of the 
curses of the earth. How much of this kind of nationalism 
there is in Ireland can be seen from the literature of Sinn 
Fein. It is utterly incompatible with self-government for 
a united Ireland. If the Convention is to be successful, 
therefore, it must not only overcome the isolation of 
Ulster, it must also abate the passion of nationalism into 
that legitimate aspiration to assume the responsibility for 
national government which sees its own strength and glory 
in the work the nation can do for the greater Union of which 
it is part. 

The ultimate settlement of the Irish question is not 
difficult to forecast: it will follow the recognition that a 
united Ireland can only be attained through loyal partner- 
ship ina United Kingdom. The creation of an Irish Con- 
vention is the first step towards bringing about a reconcilia- 
tion on this basis. How long it will take to accomplish will 
depend upon the wisdom and restraint of the people of 
both Great Britain and Ireland. Hitherto the Nationalists 
have been the untiring apostles of the principle of self- 
government, the Ulstermen the faithful champions of the 
principle of union. As every federation shows, these 
principles are not incompatible but complementary. But 
before a final settlement is made it may well be that the 
people of Great Britain may be called upon to undertake a 
reconstruction of their own constitution in order that true 
unionism and true nationhood may have full play. 


London, May, 1917. 





CANADA 


L. Tue Decitston oF THE Unitep STATEs 


ANADA welcomes the American declaration of wat 

on the side of the Entente as an event of signal im- 
portance in the history of the world as it is in the history 
of the present conflict. It is realised that the war power 
of a hundred million people with unlimited industrial 
and financial resources must greatly affect the situation. 
Whatever American preparedness may amount to, whether 


or not the United States has benefited from the lessons 
of the struggle, Canadians know that the ultimate results 
of American participation will not be inconsistent with 
American tradition. There is satisfaction and relief in 
the Dominion that the greatest of theneutrals has abandoned 
its neutrality. Such emotions are not due merely to the 
importance of the event in the present international 
situation, but to the realisation that world history in the 
future must be affected profoundly by the American decision. 
The Monroe doctrine can no longer be 4 living issue in 
United States policy. The decision of Congress makes 
the United States for ever an influence in world affairs 
and a partner in international activities and responsibilities. 
America has drawn the sword in defence of that freedom 
and civilisation which her people have so long regarded 
as their unquestioned, if not particular, birthright, and 
for which they have paid great sacrifices and endured nobly 
in the past. 

The action of the Government at Washington is wel- 
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comed here for intimate as well as international reasons. 
It is a fact that some of the public declarations of President 
Wilson in the past and the unfortunate reluctance to 
distinguish between the parties in the conflict have dis- 
tressed friends of America in the Dominion and caused 
much criticism of the policy of the Republic. ‘The result 
has been a public temper which for short periods threatened 
estrangement and which if established could have had a 
deplorable effect on the relations of the English-speaking 
peoples on the North American continent. We have, 
perhaps, been too ready to attach importance to pro- 
German manifestations in the United States and not 
given sufficient attention to the public declarations of 
ex-Presidents like Colonel Roosevelt and Mr. Taft and 
such men as Mr. Root and Mr. Choate. With the declara- 
tion of war, the balance is restored; and there is a very 
real feeling of relief now that the English-speaking peoples 
of this continent are united as they should be in common 
service for civilisation. 

There is no disposition to underrate either the immediate 
value of American intervention or the tremendous power 
which organised war mobilisation will enable the United 
States to exert in the European struggle. America has 
been slow to act, but with the decision taken the forces that 
have made her formidable in the commercial and industrial 
world will make her equally formidable in war theatres. 
Superficial and even thoughtful students of Canada would 
not have predicted two and a half years ago that the 
Dominion would have responded so splendidly to war 
demands. There is a very large foreign element in the 
United States, but the body of the people are of the same 
stock and rejoice in the same traditions as the English- 
speaking people of Canada and the Empire. The true 
America of to-day is the America of Lincoln and Washing- 
ton. That America, now finding expression, will not do 
less than is consistent with the domestic power and 
noe of the United States, 
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The American declaration of war not only ensures 
unity and sympathetic co-operation between Canada and 
the United States for the duration of the European struggle, 
it establishes a common bond of service in a common and 
great cause. The action of Congress links the two nations 
together for the present. It is pregnant with promise for 
the future unity of the English-speaking peoples in funda- 
mental activities which may make for the peace of the world, 
the protection of small nations, and the freedom of the 
individual. 


II. Tue Lasour Question 1n CANADA 
1. The Organisation of Labour 


HERE is in Canada no Labour Party as a distinct 

political entity. Once or twice in the course of a 
generation movements in that direction have been noticed, 
but beyond the election, occasionally, of a member of the 
Dominion Parliament, and, somewhat more frequently, of 
one or two members of a Provincial Assembly, Labour has 
not secured direct representation in the Legislatures of 
Canada. The Dominion House of Commons contains at 
present one member who is accepted as in some sense a 
Labour representative, Mr. A. Verville, who is, however, 
ranked substantially as a member of the Opposition. For 
some years prior to I91I an outstanding figure of the Labour 
movement in Canada was Mr. Ralph Smith, a former 
English miner, who, being elected to the Federal Parliament 
as a Labour member from Nanaimo, British Columbia, had 
become somewhat closely identified politically with the 
Liberal party. Mr. Ralph Smith lost his seat at Ottawa in 
the debacle of 1911 and when, towards the close of 1916, a 
new administration was being formed in British Columbia 
he accepted office as Finance Minister for that Province. 
While no doubt retaining a close intimacy with Labour 
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leaders and with workmen generally, Mr. Smith had fallen 
into line practically with one of the older political parties. 
Unfortunately Mr. Ralph Smith died suddenly a few days 
after taking office in the British Columbia administration. 
It is in this same province of British Columbia perhaps that 
Labour has pushed furthest into politics, and, so far as the 
electorate is concerned, it is the socialist element which has 
scored the largest successes in recent years. ‘The reason 
is found perhaps largely in the fact that the mining indus- 
tries are those which have been most largely developed, and 
these also are the industries in which the workmen have 
been most concerned with enterprises touching politics. 
It is interesting and important to note that in these 
matters pertaining to Labour, whether as to the formation 
of political parties or the enactment of legislation, there 
has been a certain cleavage in the English-speaking world, 
the result of which has been to place the mother-country 
and the Australasian Dominions in one group and Canada 
and the United States in the other. Labour scored its first 
political successes in the Southern Dominions some years 
before the emergence of the Labour Party into British 
politics, and the same Dominions became great experimental 
stations, as it were, in social legislation of an advanced type. 
The Unionist defeat of 1906 in Britain was the prelude to a 
period of almost startling activities in the same direction, 
although the legislation was by no means on identical lines. 
A Labour Party was not, as we have seen, developed in 
Canada, and the same is true of the United States. The 
field of social legislation has been but lightly touched by 
either country. And he would be rash who ventures to say 
positively if the negative attitude which has on the whole 
characterised Canada and the United States in these matters 
has brought good or ill fortune. The marvellous material 
progress in. North America during the two decades pre- 
ceding the war explains much. The astounding rush of 
population during those years from the older countries of 
the world to the Dominion and the United States, and for 
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that matter from the United States also to the Dominion, 
show the existence of a widespread view that human welfare 
depends perhaps less on legislation than on the free play of 
human energy. 

Public sentiment in the United States and Canada 
having in these matters moved on lines approximating each 
other, it is perhaps less surprising to find that Labour 
organisation on the two sides of the boundary is not only 
of the same type but has practically obliterated the line. 
Union workers in Canada, with comparatively trifling 
exceptions, belong to organisations having their head- 
quarters and the bulk of their membership in the United 
States. Those who have not had occasion to watch the 
development of this situation and who therefore become 
suddenly aware of its existence are apt to view it, from the 
national point of view, with unconcealed alarm. Enquiry 
seems hardly to justify the alarm. The Canadian member- 
ship in the different trade unions is, as a rule, almost a 
negligible quantity, and, as is customary with minorities, 
it receives more, instead of less, than its proportion in the 
way of officers, while in some of the larger unions the system 
has grown up of giving particular officers resident in Canada 
a large measure of authority over Canadian matters coming 
up. It is no doubt during the stress of a great war that a 
strain on international trade unionism would have been most 
likely to make itself felt, but no word has reached the public 
of any development in this direction. If the number of 
strikes in a particular community is to be accepted as a 
criterion of the degree of industrial unrest, Canada is the 
most fortunate of countries. Not to enter into any 
extended comparison on the point, it may be noted in 
passing that, whereas the strikes in Canada during 1916 
numbered but 75 (double the number of 1915), the strikes 
for Australia during the same period numbered 330. If we 
take the figures since the beginning of the war, the result 
is yet more favourable to Canada. In Australia the number 
of strikes from August 4, 1914, to December 31, 1916, was 
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800, an average of about one per working day ; in Canada 
the total from August 4, 1914, to December 31, 1916, was 
120. The comparison is less striking, but is still in favour 
of Canada, if we turn to the figures published for the United 
States or to those for Great Britain. It may be objected 
that figures as to strikes are without value unless they are 
accompanied by statements showing the extent and 
duration, etc., of the strikes. But, from the published 
reports, comparisons made from these various points of 
view are still tothe advantage of Canada. There has not been 
in the Dominion since the onset of war, or for some time 
previously, any very serious or prolonged strike. Such a 
statement must be made guardedly, for, of course, every 
strike brings trouble and loss to some people ; but so far as 
can be learned there has been no dispute bringing disaster 
on a wide scale or interfering for more than the briefest 
period with the production or conduct of any public 
utility. International trade unionism certainly does not 
appeal to the patriotic instinct ; but Canada, whether in 
spite of it or because of it, has for a good many years 
escaped any serious industrial disturbances, while disasters 
of this nature have fallen heavily, for instance, on Aus- 
tralia. Canada and Australia are, of course, at the opposite 
poles with respect to proportions of unionised workers, 
Australia leading the world in its ratio of unionists to 
population, while Canada is, so far as concerns Western 
Europe and English-speaking countries from which returns 
are printed, at the foot of the list. The actual number of 
trade unionists in Canada has fluctuated in recent years, 
and, according to figures given out lately from Ottawa, 
stands at present approximately at 160,000. This is the 
same figure as three years earlier, but between 1913 and 
1916 there was a considerable falling-off. This is, of 
course, but a small proportion of the workers of Canada, 
particularly if we give a broad interpretation to the term 
“‘ worker” and include the very large number of those 
concerned in agriculture, farmers as well as labourers. 
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Leaving aside these last-named classes, who are found rarely 
in any country in the ranks of trade unionists, we still find 
the vast proportion of manual labour in Canada to be unor- 
ganised. Organisation is fairly close in the upper grades 
of railway service and, in some localities, in the coal and 
metal mining industries, while occasionally a less notable 
but highly skilled trade, such, for instance, as plate printing, 
is organised as closely as a learned profession. As a rule 
organisation diminishes in intensity as we descend the 
ladder of skill, the tendency being marked by exceptions 
of which space forbids mention. 

On the whole, then, Labour in Canada is but thinly 
organised and organisation is chiefly on an international 
basis. It would be a mistake to underrate the influence 
of an active and organised minority ; and, were the entire 
strength of international unionism in Canada wielded 
through or by a particular agent, the agent would speak 
with a relatively powerful voice. This situation, however, 
can hardly be said to exist. The position of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada approximates to that of a 
national organ, and is the only body which has any sub- 
stantial claim to speak for Labour with a national voice. 
This body does not represent the whole of organised 
Labour in Canada, nor the whole of international unionism 
in Canada. The higher grades of railway workers, loco- 
motive engineers and firemen, conductors and trainmen, 
etc., callings in which Labour organisation in Canada, 
as also in the United States, reaches the highest level of 
authority and influence, are not represented in the Congress, 
which also is without representation from the comparatively 
small minority of organised Labour found in unions having 
no international affiliations. The Dominion Trades and 
Labour Congress is nevertheless the official mouthpiece 
of a trades union membership of about eighty thousand 
workmen, a larger constituency than that of any other 
Labour organisation in Canada. The Congress maintains 
at Ottawa a paid President and a Secretary who is paid for 
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certain duties. Delegates duly elected come together 
once a year for about ten days at an industrial centre 
selected a year earlier. Most of the delegates will have 
had little opportunity of informing themselves closely as 
to the sentiment of the union membership in different 
sections of the Dominion, and the system of receiving 
reports on such matters from the executives of the respective 
provinces, while helpful, does not go very far. The 
organisation of the Congress, while, considering the 
number and class of membership and the vast areas involved, 
as close as could be perhaps expected, does not lend itself 
to the study of intricate social problems, but such problems 
are none the less dealt with and, as a rule, summarily 
disposed of. We should be careful to give neither too 
little or too much importance to the conclusions of such a 
convention as that of the Dominion Trades and Labour 
Congress, which, with its delegates gathered almost at 
haphazard from a hundred different centres, seems never- 
theless to have been on the whole led discreetly, and, 
if industrial conditions in Canada are a criterion, not 
ineffectively. If there is in Canada a minimum of industrial 
unrest, is it not in a measure traceable to the relatively 
fortunate condition of the worker ? 


2. Labour After the War 


It will be seen that a conspectus of the Labour situation 
in Canada will not, under these circumstances, be easily 
obtained. The areas of the Dominion, the slimness of 
Labour organisation, and the complexity of the subject 
unite to render incomplete any such undertaking. We 
find evidence of many kinds that there is a shortage at 
the present time in most lines of labour, that work is more 
regular and that wages are higher than probably at any 
previous period in the history of Canada. Of course, 
prices are higher and one is immediately confronted 
with the eternal spiral in which wages are chasing prices 
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and prices are chasing wages ; no one knows where or when 
the chase began or will end. The labour shortage is, of 
course, created by the war, which has drawn off some 
400,000 men for the Army, while, on the other hand, 
special employment in munitions work is being given to 
as many, say, as 200,000. The net outcome has been a 
large prosperity, chequered unhappily by the more tragic 
aspects of the war. Some tell us gloomily that it is a 
prosperity that must perforce disappear with peace; 
at the same time we hear authentic statements that new 
and extensive shipbuilding industries are springing up 
on both our sea coasts and at industrial centres in the 
interior, and a moment’s reflection will suggest that here 
at least is an industry capable almost of indefinite expansion, 
the activity of which is likely even to be accelerated with 
the arrival of peace. Agriculture, too, is crying out for 
labour and the demand can be met, if at all, only by efforts 
of a quite extraordinary character ; here, too, the demand 
tends to increase year by year, and will hardly be checked 
by the close of the war. 

The prospect of having some 600,000 men thrown 
suddenly on the labour market has appalled many minds, 
and it is in any event sufficiently formidable, unqualified 
by further considerations. But its worst aspects are 
mitigated by contemplation. Granted that peace comes 
suddenly, like a bolt from the blue, even as the war came, 
that men are fighting on Monday, as it were, and free on 
Tuesday to return to their respective countries—the 
proposition is absurd, but it is absurdities often that 
terrify—there would be still the gigantic task of bringing 
the Canadian soldiers back to Canada, not to speak of the 
yet greater work of carrying to their homes the millions of 
British and Australians and New Zealanders, of South 
Africans and Indians, from France and Salonica and Meso- 
potamia and elsewhere, as well as the countless other duties 
which will fall to the shipping. It will take time to bring 
back to Canada the two or three hundred thousand men now 
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in France or England. The discussion takes on an infinitely 
more painful aspect when we reflect that the number of 
those returning may be terribly smaller than the figures 
given ; so much may happen before they begin to return. 
But leaving the figures unreduced and granted that when 
peace comes Canadian soldiers are free to return as soon as 
ships can bring them, it may still easily take a year to see 
them all in Canada. But there are, besides, the soldiers 
who have not left Canada, and the munitions workers, 
numbering perhaps 300,000. These, too, will find at 
least their occupation gone. The munitions workers, 
however, have been scattered well over the country. 
Countless firms have been engaged in the munitions 
business. In many instances the manufacture of munitions 
has been added to the former business without displacing 
or supplanting it. The chiefs of these enterprises may be 
depended on to keep well in mind the danger of a slump 
at the end of the war and to be prepared, each in his own 
way and at a different point, with plans for the mitigation 
of the threatening evil. The ante-war business of many 
of these concerns has been slackened only or suspended, 
and the cash which has been paid for munitions will, as a 
rule, permit the quick reversion to old lines, improved in 
many cases by the experiences gained during the years of 
war work. One hears, too, but somewhat uncertainly, 
that there is already a falling off of munitions work, and 
there is more than a possibility that before the great war 
ends a considerable proportion of the munitions workers 
will have been absorbed back into their former callings. 
Many of the munitions workers and some of the soldiers 
have been drawn from callings in which war has induced 
a particular slackness, the building trades, for instance. 
Is it to be supposed that the widespread suspension in 
building operations which began in the depression of 1913 
preceding the war will continue when peace comes? 
The suspension affected not only private enterprises 
but public works of all kinds, those of Dominion and 
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Provinces, cities, counties, and towns, and it will be lifted 
from all. Here and there will be dislocations, but not 


more serious probably than one was accustomed to hear 
of before the war. 


3. Land Settlement 


Back, however, of all minor means for employing labour 
after the war is the inexhaustible supply of land. Now 
there is no doubt of the need of the land for labour, but it 
is not quite so clear that labour especially desires the land. 
In practically all industrial countries for a good many years 
past the movement has been from the land to the city. 
Even in Canada, despite the Immigration Act restrictions 
on immigration other than that destined for the land, 
the urban population has increased more rapidly than that 
of the rural districts, many of the latter having, particularly 
in older Ontario, actually decreased. Why it should be so 
is an intricate and difficult problem lying outside the 
province of the present article, but it indicates a situation 
which was causing grave apprehension during the few years 
before the war. Now, despairing optimists and cheerful 
pessimists alike point to the land as the panacea for the 
conditions which according to them will exist at the close 
of the war. On the face of things, it is not quite a reason- 
able view. So far as the soldiers are concerned, men who 
have been during the last two or three years mingling 
intimately with their fellows, in trench or barracks, some- 
times in hospital even, are likely to feel, when peace comes, 
more and not less gregarious than before the war, and are 
unlikely, therefore, to be specially attracted by the pros. 
pects afforded by prairie farming. One young soldier 
invalided home expressed probably the views of many of his 
comrades when, with the memory of long months in the 
trenches, he dismissed the idea of agricultural work with the 
remark, “ No, sir, no farming for me ; I want an indoor job 
for the rest of my life.” Such a view must not, of course, 
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be taken too seriously. Some of the soldiers will take to 
agriculture kindly, and their inclinations will be encouraged 
by the numerous agencies formed to that end ; but various 
public statements of late have indicated that the “ Back to 
the land ” idea is not popular with the returning soldiers, 
and one cannot but feel that as a practical issue it is weak- 
ened somewhat by the fact that its chief advocates urge 
always that others, not themselves, should go to the land. 
If we cast our minds back to the years 1912 and 1913 
we find that at that time immigrants were streaming into 
Canada at the rate of 400,000 a year, men, women and 
children of many nationalities, about half the number being 
men. ‘These people were coming to a land strange to them, 
many of them unable to speak English, and most of them 
poorly equipped. The 400,000 who came in 1912 were 
followed by the 400,000 of 1913. The country was not 
alarmed, but rather rejoiced, found itself prosperous and 
was more than content. Commercial depression, it is true, 
came in 1913, but this was generally attributed to causes 
far removed from the prodigious influx of new citizens 
during the few preceding years. Why, then, should we fear 
so greatly the return to Canada during the year or so follow- 
ing the close of the war of an equal number of our own sons 
and brothers, each known in some city or town or village 
of the Dominion and surely with friends, not slowly and 
painfully acquired as in the case of the immigrant, but 
waiting with open arms to greet them. One hears hasty 
and excited cries for the creation by the Dominion Govern- 
ment of extensive and costly machinery to meet the emer- 
gencies which heated imaginations have pictured. The 
skill and experience of the great immigration service of 
Canada, which seems to have proved adequate to the 
gigantic task placed on it in the years when it aided in the 
distribution over the vast expanses of the Dominion of 
countless hordes of newcomers, are still available, but pre- 
sumably have as yet been hardly called into requisition. 
Normal immigration, at any rate, will not be resumed on 
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the declaration of peace. Other matters apart, the lack of 
shipping will be itself an effective check ; but, were there 
danger of a premature rush of immigration, it could be 
prevented. In addition to the immigration service, which, 
with its fine equipment of skilled agents spread carefully 
over the length and breadth of Canada, is in touch with the 
land and its necessities and opportunities as is no other ser- 
vice, there are other bodies which the times have called 
into existence and which the public seems hardly to take 
into account. First and foremost there is the Military 
Hospitals Commission, with headquarters at Ottawa, 
appointed by the Dominion Government and directly under 
its control. ‘The Prime Minister in the closing days of that 
portion of the 1917 session which preceded his visit to 
England discussed in some detail the work of the Commis- 
sion and showed how by its system of interlocked provincial 
commissions, working in close co-operation, practically all 
the soldiers returning to Canada, and physically fit for work, 
down almost to the date at which Sir Robert Borden was 
speaking (February 5th), had been provided with employ- 
ment. The figures given by the Prime Minister showed a 
total for all the provinces of 5,886 returned soldiers 
employed and 148 for whom no employment had been 
found. ‘These figures are relatively tiny as compared with 
the prospective after-war figures, but it should be remem- 
bered that they refer to the most difficult class of cases 
with which any authorities will have to deal—namely, soldiers 
invalided home, unfitted in many cases to work at their 
former callings and needing therefore to be re-trained. The 
small residue of cases where employment had not been, at 
the moment the Prime Minister was speaking, found for 
returned soldiers, represented, no doubt, the cases last to 
hand, and likely to be disposed of in due course, but no 
particulars were given as to this point. The system of 
organisation of which the Military Hospitals Commission 
(a less cumbrous and confusing title should be of some 
assistance to the Commission) is the centre and controlling 
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force is apparently so framed as to be capable of large 
expansion, municipal or local committees or commissions 
being established to co-operate with the provincial com- 
missions just as the latter co-operate with the central 
commission itself. A point which should be by no means 
overlooked is that the M. H. C. (if one may so designate the 
Commission) has jurisdiction also over the most vital 
matter of re-training, so far as necessary, returned soldiers 
unfitted for their former avocations but qualified physically 
for certain other work. 


4. The Attitude of Labour 


So far as can be discerned the attitude of organised Labour 
in Canada as to the war or as to after-war conditions is not 
differentiated in a marked degree from that of the com- 
munity at large. The number of trade unionists is placed 
as we have seen, at about 160,000. The number of enlisted 
trade unionists is placed in round figures at 20,000. At the 
first thought the proportion is small, but it must be 
immediately remembered that the workman does not, as a 
rule, join the union in the first flush of youth, and trade 
union membership is composed very largely of middle-aged 
and elderly men, heads of families. ‘Their sons, there is 
every reason to believe, have been given as freely as those 
of other elements of the population. The proportion at 
the front of Labour in the larger sense is hard to estimate, 
but it is not probably beyond the mark to claim for it the 
bulk of the citizen soldiers of Canada; of what, otherwise, 
in fact, could the majority consist ? Here and there, at 
trade union councils and other Labour conventions, there 
have been flutters of excitement with regard to national 
service and talk of conscription, and the Executive officers 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the most 
representative Labour body, as we have seen, in the 
Dominion, have expressed themselves on the subject in 
terms that were guarded rather than vehement. Certainly 
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no general antagonism to the war has been manifested, but 
countless resolutions have been carried, doubtless with 
enthusiasm, demanding in emphatic terms that the rights 
of Labour must be conserved in matters arising after the 
war. Such resolutions do nothing but good in so far as 
they assist in directing the attention of the authorities to 
the absolute necessity of caring for the disabled and re- 
training them industrially, if possible; of providing 
properly for widows and orphans ; and of endeavouring to 
arrange demobilisation, when it comes, in such a way as to 
cause the least possible degree of dislocation. These are 
the points on which organised Labour has been specially 
outspoken, and as to which the rest of the community should 
feel cordially at one with them. 


5. Comparison between British and Canadian conditions 


One important aspect of this subject is not perhaps taken 
sufficiently into account. The Canadian public mind has 
been, as indicated above, saturated, perhaps satiated, with 
predictions of the social chaos which, in the older countries 
in the war, will come when war ends. Next to what are 
essentially our own affairs from this point of view, we are 
necessarily most interested and concerned in present and 
prospective conditions in the mother-country. While we 
receive a larger measure of information in these matters as 
to Britain than in the case of any other of the warring 
communities, our actual knowledge is none the less severely 
limited and the popular view at least is based on a flood of 
disconnected and expurgated statements from the news 
agencies and from correspondents who perhaps vainly try 
to live up or down to the regulations of the censors, on the 
promiscuous talk, sometimes guarded and sometimes other- 
wise, of our soldiers, officers, business men, statesmen, who 
have seen Britain in war time, and on innumerable magazine 
articles and pamphlets and books, of which copies drift 
across the ocean. Now, though it may not be possible to 
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see clearly through the political and economic clouds that 
lower over Britain at the present time, some outstanding 
features have emerged, and it may be well to glance for a 
moment at these features and endeavour to see to what 
extent the conditions they reflect or suggest are differen- 
tiated from those we believe to exist in Canada. It is 
quite certain that the conditions here and there will be, 
in the ultimate working out, more or less intimately inter- 
related. 

The most outstanding feature of the economic situation 
in Britain is the extent to which the State has, since the 
outbreak of war, found it necessary to take over the direct 
control of vast industries—railways, shipping, coal mines, 
munitions, in this last class being included practically all 
work needed for the purpose of the war. Even agriculture 
as an industry comes under governmental influence in 
various ways, first, of course, by conscription, which claims 
young men unless they are specially exempted ; secondly, by 
the fixation of prices, which materially affects the farmer’s 
point of view as to crops to raise; and thirdly, by the deter- 
mining, as announced by Mr. Lloyd George in February of 
this year, of a minimum wage of twenty-five shillings a 
week for farm labourers. 

Manifestly in all industries conscription gives the State 
control for military purposes of all labour of military age, 
and not physically unfit, unless it has been specially 
exempted on the ground usually that it is imperatively 
needed for war industries. Theslips on this point, of which 
one hears here and there, are no doubt inevitable, and 
successive “‘combings”” have remedied most of them. 
Railways, shipping and coal mines have been operated 
through Commissions, the munitions industries through 
the Department of Munitions. The State theory of control 
is understood to be to cause or allow the minimum of inter- 
ference with the normal management of the individual 
company or owning concern, but the Commission or the 
Department is the ultimate authority. It is the munitions 
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industries in which have occurred the largest departures 
from normal conditions. Here the State came into contact 
with numerous mechanical trades, those trades particularly 
which before the war had been most closely unionised and 
most active in the framing and enforcement of regulations 
as to relations between employers and workmen. By 
conference between the Government and responsible 
Labour leaders it was arranged that union regulations of a 
restrictive nature should be suspended during the war, the 
Government pledging itself to the full restoration of these 
regulations at the close of the war. The mutual agreement 
or understanding on this point has since been extended to 
practically every important industry. The agreement in- 
cludes such vital matters as wages, hours of labour, piece- 
work, overtime, union rules, suspension or dismissal of em- 
ployees, methods of presenting grievances, employment of 
non-union labour, substitution of women for men and all the 
thousand and one minor points (minor, yet leading frequently 
to bitter disputes) falling under one or other of these heads. 
The substitution of women for men, one may note in passing, 
is supposed to have added about three-quarters of a million 
to the ranks of women engaged in industrial work. 

Over two years of war have passed since the making of 
this agreement. The industries concerned, involving 
several million workers, have been practically re-created. 
They have been organised as never before for production. 
The interests of employer and workman, and those, above 
all, of the State, have been conserved more effectively 
than in the past. The Government stands pledged to 
restore the ante-war conditions. English writers and 
thinkers on these matters are beginning to doubt if 
employers and workmen will not, when peace comes, 
unite in cancelling this onerous governmental obligation 
and prefer to continue their working relations on the 
higher and more effective level to which the necessities 
of war have lifted them. The industrial system in Britain, 
too, one must not forget, is overlaid with a fine network 
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of machinery required in the operation of the Labour 
Exchange System, the Unemployment Insurance Act 
(the two are administered from the same offices), the 
National Health Insurance Act, and the Old Age Pension 
System. The many thousands of officials required in the 
administration of these laws bring different branches of 
the Government into intimate contact with the great 
majority of the working classes, and the Government 
will therefore almost perforce acquire a closer and more 
intimate knowledge of the conditions of the people than 
has been the case in the past. 

Perhaps we may glance for a moment at yet another 
agency which, in Britain, is quietly and unobtrusively, 
but none the less effectively, assisting in the re-creation 
of labour, the Workers’ Educational Association, a body 
hitherto little known in Canada. The W.E.A. (as it is 
generally called) came into existence about ten years ago 
at a joint conference of trade unions, co-operative societies, 
friendly societies, and educational associations. ‘The move- 
ment secured the endorsement and assistance, both moral 
and financial, of the universities, Oxford leading. The 
Association was, at the outbreak of the war, beginning to 
spread rapidly. Its object was to give working men and 
women the benefits of higher education, and the plan 
adopted was the creation of a system of university tutorial 
classes. ‘The system has already enabled many thousand 
workers to obtain education of the highest type. In 
1907 there were two classes and sixty students; by 
1914 the numbers had grown to 179 classes and 11,430 
students. ‘The war naturally prevented progress, but the 
movement has held its own, and those in closest touch with 
it believe it will advance with rapid strides when peace 
comes. It is the first occasion when the university and 
the trade union have been found working together on a 
generous scale. The Education Department has given 
its blessing to the movement and, better still, bears a 
proportion of the necessary expenditure. The ideal aimed 
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at—an educated democracy—has never before been put 
on a basis at once so practical and inspiring. 

These are the more marked features of the industrial 
situation in Britain. They contrast strikingly with the 
conditions found in Canada. Here the Government 
has not taken over any industries, and one cannot say 
there has been serious demand or occasion for such action. 
Canada has furnished no inconsiderable quota of munitions, 
and the manufacturers have been remarkably free of 
governmental control. In Great Britain there are over 
5,000 “ controlled ” establishments, some of them famous 
mammoth firms ; in Canada there is not one “ controlled ” 
establishment. No doubt there have been in many 
cases effective working agreements between employers 
and different unions, and various branches of the Dominion 
Government have probably had their part in these matters ; 
but there has been no general undertaking as between 
the Government or the firms collectively on the one side 
and union officials on the other; nor has there been 
any formal abandonment by Labour leaders of union 
conditions of any kind, or, of course, any corresponding 
pledge of restoration. Women’s labour has been introduced 
into Canadian industries, perhaps particularly into muni- 
tions industries, but the total number of women industrially 
employed does not appear to have been greatly increased ; 
there has been a good deal of shifting from one industry 
to another. Little difficulty on this point will arise after 
the war. One hears sometimes the suggestion that 
women have not responded in Canada as freely as those 
in the United Kingdom to the call of the war. A point 
’ not always recollected is that whereas in Great Britain 
before the war there was a vast numerical superiority 
of females, placed approximately at 2,000,000, the situation 
was reversed in Canada. The census of 1911 shows 
there was then in Canada a numerical superiority of males, 
totalling 432,000. Immigration during the three following 
years, 1912, 1913, 1914, increased considerably this male 
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excess, male immigrants always outnumbering the females, 
and the male excess at the outbreak of war was hardly less 
than 600,000. The male excess was chiefly in Western 
Canada, but extended to Ontario. Women have, never- 
theless, long engaged considerably in industrial work in 
Canada, but the numbers so engaged have been of smaller 
proportions than in Britain, and the reserve of labour 
now available in Canada in this direction is not large. 
There is no doubt an agricultural problem here as in most 
other countries, our particular difficulty being that of 
getting satisfactory labour for the farmer. This is hardly 
a war difficulty. It existed before the war ; it will probably 
be less pressing for some time after the war; for, though 
the land may offer no panacea, it will yet assuredly furnish 
some assistance. The higher wages which the English 
agricultural labourer is to receive will not increase his 
disposition to come to Canada. In Canada we may have 
to follow Mr. Lloyd George’s lead and increase the wages 
of the farm hand, though not necessarily by law. Not 
immediately, perhaps, but ultimately the occupation of the 
farm hand in Canada and elsewhere must be brought up 
approximately to the wage level of other callings. We have 
certainly in Canada no land problem of the type found 
in Britain, where the existence of vast estates in relatively 
tiny areas has bred bitterness and caused startling in- 
equalities removable only by legislation which strikes at 
the roots of many existing and almost basic institutions. 
It is an encouraging sign of the times in Britain that the 
consensus of opinion seems to be not only unopposed to 
such legislation, but even to be preparing to recommend 
it. In Canada the chief difficulty presented by the land, 
apart from the labour question, which, after all, is but 
an item in the larger industrial problem, is the evil of 
speculation, the remedy for which comes inevitably in 
time by natural process ; it may be hastened, however, by 
legislation, federal and provincial, calculated to penalise 
those who seek or secure fat incomes or profits out of the 
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unearned increment. The evil is no doubt akin to land- 
lordism, and is sometimes worse in the suffering inflicted 


on the community, but is more easily remedied if taken in 
time. 


6. The Outlook 


One word in conclusion. As we have seen, the record 
of Canada and her provinces in what may be termed social 
or industrial legislation is meagre, especially when compared 
with that of the mother-country and the Southern 
Dominions. Our industrial history seems also to show that 
the Dominion has had during recent years and prior to the 
outbreak of war less than its share of the economic troubles 
of the day, thus escaping any penalty for its legislative 
inactivity. ‘There is a growing feeling, however, that we 
are entering on an era when in Canada also our federal and 
provincial authorities will be required by circumstances to 
depart from the negative attitude which as to these matters 
seems to have been hitherto not inadequate. Under our 
constitution the preponderant share of jurisdiction in social 
legislation would seem to fall within the sphere of the 
provinces, though the situation invites or permits evasion 
or duplication as the respective authorities may interpret 
their duties or the British North America Act. The thorny 
question of industrial disputes seems to have been taken 
over definitely as within the Dominion sphere, and the 
provinces, presumably nothing loth, seem content to leave 
it there; the Dominion statute known popularly as the 
“‘ Lemieux Act ” is a remarkable exception to negation or 
passivity in industrial legislation, and the statute itself is 
unique in the interest its principles, machinery and adminis- 
tration have excited in other countries, and are at the 
moment of writing exciting, for instance, in the United 
States, where the cardinal principle of the statute, that of 
compulsory investigation (in certain industries) before a 
lock-out or strike is lawful, seems to have been accepted 
wholly by President Wilson. Such questions {as child 
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labour, industrial training and technical education, regula- 
tion of women’s work, hours of labour, compensation for 
injuries, minimum wage, old age pensions, health insurance, 
unemployment insurance, etc., are now frequently canvassed 
and discussed in the public press, and reasonable legislation 
upon some of these matters has been passed in certain of 
the provinces. It may be that legislation as to many of 
these subjects would be premature or unwise, and the public 
would be in some instances satisfied with evidence simply 
that the matters in question were receiving that “ careful 
attention,” with the assurance of which deputations are 
content to receive their dismissal from a distinguished 
minister. At present no authority seems charged with any 
such duty. Many who have looked below the surface in 
these matters are inclining to the view that the time has 
arrived for the remodelling and expansion of the federal 
equipment of machinery and facilities. The Department 
of Labour was established as a bureau in 1900 and received 
a minister with the full Cabinet portfolio in 1909. Both 
have, let us suppose, served admirably their respective 
purposes, but the times are changing. The Ministry of 
Labour is continually the centre of acrimonious contention, 
above all where industrial disputes are concerned, and the 
number of industrial disputes which have political aspects 
is no doubt greatly larger than the average man would 
realise. A view much favoured in non-official circles is the 
creation of a body to be known as a Labour Commission 
containing, say, five members, two representing the point 
of view of the employing class, two that of the workers, 
the chairman to be a man of ministerial rank, though by no 
means necessarily a politician; the Commission to be 
charged with the administration of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and other statutes now administered by 
the Minister of Labour, and in fact to take over substantially 
the work and equipment of the Department of Labour, 
modified and enlarged as might be determined. The 
theory of those supporting the Commission proposition is 
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that only in this way can such difficult matters as industrial 
disputes and cognate subjects receive careful and impartial 
attention and entirely escape the atmosphere of party 
contention. The State of New York established such a 
Commission a year or two ago, and the Industrial Relations 
Commission established by President Wilson recommended 
the establishment of such a Commission for the United 
States, a recommendation which has not yet been carried 
out. Whether or not in Canada such a Commission should 
also administer the Immigration Act and some other laws 
now controlled by other Departments is a point on which 
opinions differ. The Railway Commission is commonly 
cited in Canada as a pattern administrative body indepen- 
dent of politics (and universally admitted to be so) and 
wholly free to deal, from the point of view of the public 
interest, and from that point of view alone, with matters 
coming to it for action. Propositions along these lines have 
been carefully elaborated in unofficial circles and have been 
brought even to the attention of the Government. The 
extent to which they may be favourably regarded by the 
Government and whether or not any legislation on the 
subject is under consideration must remain a matter of 
conjecture ; all are, however, aware that no such legislation 
was forecast in the speech from the Throne at the opening 
of Parliament this year. 

Regarding the industrial situation in Canada as a whole, 
one is inclined to the view that the Dominion will not soon 
make any abrupt departure from past practice. ‘Thesmaller 
troubles which may follow the removal of the staggering 
burden of the war will not apparently overtax official and 
voluntary resources. Ifto the factors making for industrial 
harmony and betterment in Canada we could hope to add 
the beneficial influence of a Canadian W.E.A. (and there are 


efforts in this direction), the outlook would be further 
improved, 


Canada. April, 1917. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. ComMMONWEALTH Po titics 


HE last number of Tue Rounp Taste contained an 

analysis of the Referendum on compulsory service and 
of the factors which brought about the defeat of the 
Government proposals. When the campaign was over 
there were many Australians who believed that the whole 
country would set itself by a united effort to efface the 
impression made by the decision of a narrow majority. 
They had regard principally to the claims to patriotism 
made by many of the opponents of compulsion, to the 
established fact that many of them had already made great 
personal sacrifices for the national cause, and to certain 
patent defects in the management of the campaign. Their 
optimism was shared apparently by many qualified observers 
in England and America. If any of the hopes then formed 
and expressed have survived the past three months, they 
can have done so only in the minds of men who take very 
long views and who refuse to judge their countrymen by 
their elected representatives. The period between the 
reassembling of Parliament and the Referendum has been 
the most depressing in the history of the Commonwealth. 
It has seen party and personal bitterness flourishing in the 
midst of war. It has not seen any united effort on the part 
of politicians to find the reinforcements which were not to 
be obtained by compulsion, nor any desire on the part of 
responsible statesmen to convince the country that their 
refusal was based on mistaken grounds. Parliament has 
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proved itself capable only of hindering the necessary work 
of the Government. The Opposition, which might have 
done much good by criticism if its professions were genuine, 
has discredited itself by its personal bitterness. Nor has 
the Prime Minister'shown among his great gifts the qualities 
of leadership that were needed in these times. He has 
realised the internal and external dangers to this country 
and exposed them as no other man could have done; but 
he has fallen into errors which a minister of less ability and 
foresight might have escaped. Ifhe had been able to ignore 
the personal animus against himself in the attacks made 
upon his Ministry, his enemies would have been silenced or 
discredited. Such a renunciation would not have been easy 
to a man who, besides having a strong case, has been accus- 
tomed to practise a ready and bitter wit on all his oppo- 
nents. But it would have gone far to prove that Mr. 
Hughes can lead a national party as well as supply it with 
emotions and ideas, and that inference would have been 
strengthened had he been willing to inform the electors of 
his knowledge or his intention when no public interest could 
be served by concealment. 

Many of the electors were first made aware of the elements 
which brought about the disastrous record of this Parlia- 
ment during the progress of the Referendum. Until the 
Labour Leagues began to expel the advocates of compulsion 
among their members, none but the Labour leaders had 
fully realised the pretensions of these bodies. For some 
time prior to the Referendum a two-fold process had been 
developing itself within the Councils. As Labour had 
come to hold office more frequently in the States and in the 
Commonwealth the leadership of the political unions had 
degenerated and their claims had become more exacting. 
An antagonism had developed between Labour ministers 
and those political unions which had passed under the 
control of men who were extremists by temperament and 
had no experience of the practical work of government. 
Simultaneously, the leagues which had formerly been con- 
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tent to bind any member to the platform signed by him 
before election advanced a claim to regulate his vote by any 
resolution they might pass from time to time. This ten- 
dency, which had been watched with apprehension by 
Labour ministers, revealed itself at the time of the Refer- 
endum in the expulsion from the leagues of all members, 
small as well as great, who were prepared to vote or speak 
in favour of conscription. The members of the leagues 
naturally resented their punishment, since the intention 
of the expulsion was to exclude them from political life for 
the future. But their resentment was nothing to that of 
the leagues who were defied by the obstinacy of their 
former members and by their decision to continue in office 
without any licence but that of their constituents. If the 
Referendum had been fought with less bitterness, or if Mr. 
Hughes had been successful, it is possible that the leagues 
might have sought a reconciliation as the only means of 
retaining their former authority. ‘They could claim that 
their pretensions had been recognised when Mr. Hughes 
sought conferences with them in the several States before 
announcing his scheme. ‘They might have endeavoured to 
co-operate with a successful leader in the hope of still 
influencing the control of public affairs and of keeping them 
under the direction of Labour. As a party insulted and 
triumphant, however, they had no thought of reconcilia- 
tion. The leagues resented the defiance offered to them, 
they thought they could avenge it, and were determined to 
do so. They were supported by the small section in the 
country who are opposed to making any sacrifices for the 
sake of the Empire and who apparently do not realise the 
impotence of Australia to protect itself, by some members 
who believe the control by the leagues necessary to party 
discipline, and by others who were afraid that without the 
support of the leagues their political careers were ended. 
These elements had one feeling in common, a strong personal 
dislike of Mr. Hughes, which he did not attempt to 
diminish, and a feeling of distrust which was deepened by 
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his use of the censorship and by such political manceuvres 
as those to which we referred in the last number of Tue 
Rounp Tasiz. The inevitable collision occurred at the 
patty meeting held after the defeat of the Government 
proposals had become practically certain. ‘The meeting was 
not public and various versions have been given. The 
result was that Mr. Hughes left the official Labour Party 
with a number of his followers and formed a new Ministry. 
By itself the new Ministry could not carry on business for a 
day in either House. But being a Ministry formed solely 
for the purpose of enabling Australia to do her share in the 
war it was assured of the support of the Liberals, and with 
their support would have a majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, though Liberals and Ministerialists combined 
were in a minority in the Senate. 

The new ministers were chosen by the Prime Minister 
instead of being elected by the Caucus. Partly for that 
reason and partly because the members of the official 
party were not candidates, some new ministers were 
able to show a fitness for office which should be recognised 
in the future. The Treasurer, Mr. Poynton, revised 
and greatly altered his predecessor’s taxation proposals 
when he proposed an additional income tax, a tax on amuse- 
ments, a modified wealth tax to be allocated solely to the 
repatriation of soldiers, and a far less drastic tax on war 
profits. An honorary minister, Mr. Laird Smith, speaking 
for the Defence Department in the House of Representa- 
tives, gave evidence of both administrative ability and tact. 
Senator Lynch began to administer the Works Department 
with a degree of firmness and knowledge which showed 
at once his sense of the need of giving the taxpayers value 
for their money and his freedom from pressure on the 
part of the Labour unions. The Ministry, having aban- 
doned conscription, had the nominal support of the 
Opposition in its efforts to find recruits by the Voluntary 
system and to help the Empire by the only practical means 
open to it: the dispatch of raw material for the munition 
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factories and of skilled labour. Being in substantial 
agreement with the Liberal Party on its taxation proposals, 
the Ministry might have carried on business for the 
remainder of the life of Parliament but for two factors, 
one of them entirely unforeseen, the personal animus of 
the Opposition to the Prime Minister and the invitation 
issued by Mr. Lloyd George to an Imperial Conference. 
As soon as the invitation was received, the Prime Minister 
appears to have decided that, if possible, a Ministry should 
be formed representing all parties and, failing that, a 
coalition with the Liberal Party. There was never any 
substantial hope of forming a Ministry of all parties 
for the reasons already given. ‘The official Labour Party 
would have preferred to co-operate with the Liberals than 
with Mr. Hughes, whom they professed to suspect of some 
plot to deprive Australia of its power of self-government ; 
and many of its members, in spite of their professions, 
never sincerely admitted that their sectional aims could 
or ought to have been made subordinate to the protection 
of the honour of the country or the defence of the Empire. 
The negotiations with the Liberal Party were prolonged in 
a manner that excited criticism and reproach. But many 
of the critics who saw only the common. national danger 
failed to appreciate the real difficulties of the parties. 
Both parties had to look to the next election not from 
selfish but from patriotic motives, and to see that the 
national dislike of a fusion did not leave them victims of 
the common enemy. Both parties realised that the anti- 
conscription majority would be invoked against them, 
that the majority had been made up almost equally of 
Liberal and Labour votes, and that there was some risk of 
consolidating one of these votes against them without 
conciliating the other. Apart from questions of policy 
there was a good deal of intrigue for place in the negotiations, 
but it is unjust to the Liberal leaders to assume that they 
were not actuated by a desire to increase the efficiency of 
certain departments, notably of the department of Defence, 
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and it is trebly unjust to Mr. Cook not to acknowledge 
that he showed the same patriotism and unselfishness 
throughout the negotiations that he has shown throughout 
the war. The result of the negotiations was that a Ministry 
was formed, that the Defence Department remained in the 
hands of Senator Pearce, who in his long term of office 
had suffered both from the absence of the best members 
of his staff on active service and from his own decision 
not to allow free public criticism of his administration, 
and that three delegates were chosen to attend the Imperial 
Conference. In the House of Representatives the Ministry 
had a majority, but not so in the Senate, and the Senate 
proved determined and able to defeat Mr. Hughes’ plans. 
Mr. Hughes declared that he could not be absent from 
Australia when elections were being held, and therefore 
proposed that, as Parliament in the ordinary course would 
come to the end of its term in October, a Bill should be 
passed. requesting the Imperial Parliament to prolong it 
until after the conclusion of peace. The Bill passed the 
House of Representatives, but failed in the Senate in 
circumstances which have yet to be investigated. 

The Coalition Government will have faced the electors 
before this article is printed.* As yet it has had no oppor- 
tunity to showits quality. It contains a majority of Liberal 
members, and the Labour minority does not include those 
new ministers who promised to give strength to the 
Ministry of Mr. Hughes. It is agreed on the necessity 
of vigorously prosecuting the war, but it will not propose 
conscription unless circumstances make another referendum 
advisable. Ifthe new Ministry is to be reasonably success- 
ful in the future, the Senate must suffer a great change in 
its composition or must recognise the verdict of the House 
of Representatives. The Senate has always been weaker 
than the House of Representatives in personality, and far 
more under the control of the external machine. Since 
the constituency of each Senator is a whole State, itis 


* The results of the Election are given on p. 613 below. 
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impossible for candidates to be tested against each other 
as they are in the electorates, and necessary that they should 
depend more on organisation; but what they lose in 
independence and character they gain in fixity of tenure and 
the whole House gains in the inability of the Government, 
except on rare occasions, to send more than half of it to 
the country at one time. In this election Mr. Hughes will 
suffer from the extent of the Labour victory in 1914; for, 
since Labour Senators were then in the majority of cases 
at the head of the poll in each State, the greater number of 
those who remain for a six years term will be his declared 
opponents. In the campaign the balance of ability will 
be enormously in his favour; for Mr. Tudor, the Caucus 
leader, can make no stand against him, and the second 
best platform orator in the Commonwealth, Mr. Watt, is 
now one of his ministers. Mr. Hughes can appeal for 
support to the declared policy of his party, for none of his 
demands can exceed Mr. Fisher’s promise of the last man 
and the last shilling which was enthusiastically endorsed 
by the party before the elections. All that is needed now 
is a return of the Mr. Hughes who gained numberless 
victories for the Labour Party in the past, who will abandon 
personal abuse and intrigue, and who will remember that 
there is nothing so exasperating to the mass of his country- 
men as an air of mystification in a leader who appeals to 
them for their confidence. 


II. Tue Imperrat ConFrERENCE 


HE new political institutions which the war is forcing 
upon us, and the unsettled thoughts of which they 
are the expression, are reflected in the uncertainty of our 
political vocabulary. 
In introducing his Ministry to the House of Commons 
on December 19, Mr. Lloyd George declared his intention 
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at an early date to summon an “ Imperial Conference to 
place the whole position before the Dominions and take 
counsel with them.” An interview reported in a section 
of the Australian press on January 25, however, speaks 
repeatedly of the “ Empire War Council,” which is appa- 
rently to be distinguished from the “‘ Imperial Conference,” 
for Mr. Lloyd George says that one of the first acts of the 
new Government was to ask the over-seas Prime Ministers 
to come over, not to a formal Imperial Conference, but to 
sit in the “ Executive Cabinet of the Empire.” In the 
speech which appeared in the Australian press on February § 
he refers to the “ approaching Imperial Conference,” which 
is to be the “ first Imperial Cabinet ever held.” 

We can imagine the future historian groping among the 
memorials of to-day in a vain attempt to find the several 
bodies here spoken of, much as our historians of to-day or 
yesterday have spent themselves in the pursuit of the 
elusive concilia which spring up so abundantly in our 
medieval chronicles. The uncertainty of terminology is 
characteristic of an institution in the making. It is in this 
case probably significant of some lack of precision in the 
speaker’s mind as to the nature of the meeting or the body. 
In 1906 and 1907 there was a good deal of discussion as to 
the connotations of Conference and Council, and the “ Im- 
perial Conference” owes its name to Canadian suscepti- 
bilities. ‘The Canadian Government considered that the 
term Council indicated a “more formal assemblage 
possessing an advisory and deliberate character, and in 
conjunction with the word ‘ Imperial’ suggesting a perma- 
nent institution which, endowed with a continuous life, 
might eventually come to be regarded as an encroachment 
upon the full measure of autonomous legislative and ad- 
ministrative power now enjoyed by all the self-governing 
colonies.” We may conjecture that Mr. Asquith, with a 
less rich imagination and with less daring in execution, 
would have given us a simpler vocabulary and a clearer 
definition of the constitutional status of the assembly. 
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But, then, we might have had no call to take counsel 
together at all, at any rate at this stage. 

From the various statements made by British Ministers 
and by Mr. Hughes it is clear that the “ Council ”— 
must give it some name—will deliberate on all matters 
directly relating to the war or arising out of it: the conduct 
of the war, the peace negotiations, and after-war policy. 
As to the first, conference is necessitated by the fact that 
the war is actually being carried on by the co-operation of 
several Governments, British, Dominion and foreign. With 
the best of good will, there must be a certain want of com- 
plete knowledge and accord in direction and execution. 
The frequent conferences which have taken place in London, 
Paris or Rome between the representatives of the allied 
Governments have usually been followed by further assur- 
ances of difficulties or misunderstandings removed and 
more perfect co-operation attained. The same necessity 
has required conference between the British and the 
Dominion Governments. 

As to the peace negotiations, while the British Govern- 
ment and the allied Governments are no doubt in full 
agreement as to the main points to be insisted on, there 
must be numerous matters affecting particular interests 
which will require adjustment as between the Allies them- 
selves, and it is of the first importance that this adjustment 
should be effected before a peace congress assembles, lest 
the congress itself—as many a peace congress in the past 
has threatened—should create new fissures, and enable the 
enemy to divide the Allies. An adjustment can only be 
made by taking into corsideration the whole situation and 
viewing the particular interest in the light of common 
dangers. So far as concerns the several parts of the British 
Empire, the need is substantially the same. The British 
Government needs to know the views of the Dominions, 
but there is also the need for the Dominions to be fully 
informed of the facts of the whole situation, as they were 


informed in outline by Sir Edward Grey in 1911. Counsel 
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must be based on knowledge; and, when the time comes 
for decision, there must be a certain amount of give and 
take. We have been reminded of this aspect of affairs by 
Mr. Lloyd George. Heagrees with other British ministers 
who have declared that the Dominions must be consulted 
on the peace terms; but he strikes a new note when he 
treats this consultation less as a reward of their sacrifices 
than as a responsibility they must assume. “It is un- 
thinkable that these questions can be settled without the 
Dominions taking the responsibility of considering the 
issues, Not as separate, but as part of the settlement 
of the great war problems which must inevitably follow the 
end of the great war.” 

Concerning after-war policy, the matter of trade relations 
stands out as the most obvious of these, and the report of 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s committee may bring up the 
subject of preference. Mr. Hughes, at any rate, instances 
preference as one of the subjects for discussion. But trade 
is not the only matter—the question of the Pacific in its 
various phases will demand consideration ; and Mr. Hughes 
even enumerates “the Constitution of the Empire” 
amongst agenda. 

A few important considerations stand out. There have 
been difficulties in assembling the Conference, but it may 
be surmised that there will be still greater difficulties in 
dissolving it. Decisions arrived at on certain assumptions 
and in the light of certain facts can be tentative merely and 
must be subject to revision. New matters will be constantly 
thrusting themselves on the Conference, as urgently 
demanding common counsel as those which have been 
disposed of. The war itself, the sensitive peace negotia- 
tions, the protracted labours of a peace congress—all these 
will produce their questions and situations. These will 
all have to be taken into consideration by someone, and it is 
hardly conceivable that they should be determined without 
consultations of the same kind as that which framed the 
original policy. In regard to after-war measures in particu- 
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lar, it will be apparent that these will demand constant 
supervision and reconsideration—that they cannot be 
disposed of once and for all. Thus the Conference will, 
apart from any determination to enter upon the subject 
of the Constitution of the Empire, be driven to consider 
the means for securing continuity in its work, and thus be 
brought to the threshold of the constitutional problem. 

In constitution, the Conference appears to have already 
outgrown the plan of the Secretary of State’s invitation. 
That invitation was addressed to the several Prime Ministers 
who were to be members of the War Cabinet. Canada, 
however, is sending three delegates, the Commonwealth 
Ministry nominated three, and New Zealand has for some 
time had two in London. It is plain that not all these 
representatives can be members of the War Cabinet, a 
body whose first principle is its severe restriction in size. 
Presumably, therefore, our constitutionalists will have to 
note an “ Imperial Council” or “ Imperial Conference ” 
outside the “ Executive Cabinet of the Empire.” 

We are in some doubt as to the status of the Dominion 
Ministers in the Cabinet. Are they to be summoned 
always, except when matters relating purely to the domestic 
affairs of the United Kingdom are under discussion, or are 
they to be summoned. only when it is conceived that the 
matter for discussion affects the Dominions in some direct 
way? Are they to be present ad tractandum merely, or 
does their function extend ad ordinandum : have they a vote 
in Cabinet or merely a voice? If they take part in the 
decision, to whom is such a Cabinet responsible ? 

The circumstances attending the Australian representa- 
tion at the Conference point clearly to one weakness in the 
present system. The invitation to Conference found 
Australia in a turmoil of political disturbance, with a 
Government in office in anomalous conditions and in a 
precarious situation, and with party feeling excited to an 
extreme degree. What was asked for was the representa- 
tion of the Australian Government, and the first thing 
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therefore was to secure a Government of sufficient stability 
to make its representation possible. This matter and its 
developments are the subject of the preceding section of 
this article. Here it is enough to say that the achievement of 
this object did nothing to lessen the bitterness of hostility 
between Government and Opposition. The consequence is 
that not merely is Australia’s proposed representation at the 
Conference a party representation—which is the normal 
condition at a conference of Governments—but it is a 
representation which the Opposition will exert itself to the 
utmost to discredit with the country, and whose every act 
will be prejudged by the hostility and distrust excited by its 
personnel. In other words, Australian party and personal 
quarrels, new and old—for they are founded in matters 
earlier than the Conscription Referendum—obtrude them- 
selves into Imperial issues, and these issues themselves are 
confused—it may be fatally—by the fact that a number of 
his former associates have a long account to settle with Mr. 
Hughes, and that fourteen years ago Sir William Irvine broke 
up a railway strike in Victoria. By the delegates chosen the 
Australian Government would be ably represented at the 
Conference. But in the present condition of political 
feeling no man can represent Australia, and the Opposition 
would certainly have refused to join the Government in the 
delegation as they refused to join the Ministry itself, or 
would have accompanied their nomination with conditions 
which would have made its acceptance impossible. The 
result gravely detracts from the value of the Conference so 
far as Australia’s part in it is concerned, and it reveals a 
danger which may recur so long as the conference is a con- 
ference of Governments or of Government nominees.* 
Anyone acquainted with the temper of the Australian 
people knew that sooner or later the war would evoke strong 


* After the above lines were written, the whole question of Australia’s 
representation was held up pending the General Election. ‘The Election 
did not take place till May, and no Australian representatives attended 
the meetings of the Imperial War Cabinet and Conference, 
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views on the position of Australia in the Empire, and the 
relation of the great drama in which she had taken part, to 
her ideals and the realities of self-government. The 
process of forming opinion has been quickened by the events 
of the last few months. Mr. Hughes’s speeches in England, 
the Conscription Referendum, and the project of the 
Imperial Conference have all stimulated discussion. For 
the 1917 Conference of the Australian Natives Association 
in Victoria three branches have set down motions dealing 
expressly with the matter, and two deal with the interests 
of the Dominion in the Pacific. Of the first three, one 
advocates an Imperial Convention for the constitution of an 
Imperial Parliament to deal with foreign affairs and 
defence, another advocates an Imperial Council, and a 
third protests against Australia being bound by any deter- 
minations of the Imperial Conference without the people 
first being consulted. The Convention of the powerful 
Australian Workers’ Union has carried a resolution, “‘ That 
in view of the possibility of Australia being dragged into a 
scheme of Imperial Federation which would abrogate our 
rights and privileges under responsible government, and 
seriously undermine that palladium of our liberties—the 
Commonwealth Constitution—this Convention of the 
Australian Workers’ Union places on record its stoutest 
opposition to this Dominion of the Empire being governed 
by the plutocrats of England, which the proposed scheme 
would involve.” There has been a lively discussion in the 
Sydney Worker, and other Labour organs have with varying 
degrees of vehemence expressed views similar to those of the 
Australian Workers’ Union. 

There is a touch of humour in the Australian Workers’ 
Union, of all people, describing the Commonwealth Con- 
stitution as a “ palladium of our liberties,” which prevents 
our taking the resolution too seriously as an expression of 
opinion. In fact, the attitude of Labour orators and the 
Labour Press is a good deal due to the absolute distrust 
with which the “ Official” Labour Party (which is in a 
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peculiar degree a party of Labour officials) now regards 
Mr. Hughes and the fierce hatred with which it pursues 
him. It is enough that it is Mr. Hughes who is going to the 
Imperial Conference to discredit the Conference and all its 
works. But there is something deeper than this in the stir 
which is now visible. The conscription campaign brought 
home for the first time to large numbers of people of 
impeccable “ loyalty,” the fact that Imperial citizenship 
imposed an unlimited obligation of service, and found them 
unready to honour it. So we have revived the notions 
which we thought had gone with the old “ Colonial ” days, 
that Australia’s Imperial service consists in the develop- 
ment of her territory, or that British defence of Australia 
rests upon the protection of British investments there. 
Australia has really passed too far into the national stage for 
such arguments to have an air of reality, but they represent 
a sullen resentment which is anxious not to countenance 
anything which might admit an obligation or make it effec- 
tive. As the nation in one department of its life after 
another feels the effects of the great war, it realises that it 
is less mistress of its own fortunes than it had supposed. 
In the pre-war time actual responsibility for foreign policy 
and defence was so completely centred in England that 
Australia was rarely reminded of its existence. Now, with 
constitutional government by Parliament in the main 
superseded by executive government under the War 
Precautions Act, as one restriction after another is imposed 
“* at the request of the Imperial Government,” or “ in con- 
sequence of information received ” from the War Office or 
the Admiralty, Australians in general are beginning to feel 
that their self-government is somehow less than it was. 
This feeling inevitably leads to a consideration of future 
political relations. The simpler reaction is found in 
murmurs of “too much Imperial Parliament,” a recru- 
descence of the old sensitiveness as to “‘ Downing Street,” 
and suspicions of further attacks on our autonomy by 
schemes threatening “ Imperial Federation ” or “ organic 
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union.” Mr. Hughes, on the other hand, has no doubt that 
the self-government in internal affairs which Australia has 
enjoyed in the past is, in the light of our present knowledge, 
no self-government at all ; the war has disclosed a state of 
things which is the negation of Australian self-government 
in her most vital concerns, a state of things which, in his 
opinion, cannot continue; and the only way in which 
responsible government can be organised is through some 
constitutional reconstruction. 

The extreme Nationalist opinion still clings to the “loose 
system of co-operation on which the existing structure of 
our Empire is founded,” and continues to talk vaguely of 
the “ family alliance of free and independent nations.” 
Here, so far as concerns participation in the general policy 
of the Empire, the standpoint is similar to that of Canada 
some years ago, or of some medieval parliaments towards 
the projects of the Crown several centuries ago, participa- 
tion in policy is to be avoided because it implies a responsi- 
bility to take measures for carrying out that policy or to 
acknowledge an authority which defines the obligations 
which that policy involves. Deep, even passionate, resent- 
ment is excited or expressed at the suggestion that Aus- 
tralia demands or will demand any share in Imperial 
government, and it is even insisted that the Federal 
Government should intervene to set Britain right in regard 
to the “ misrepresentations” which suggest the possi- 
bility of such a demand. Accustomed to deal with all 
matters merely from the standpoint of Australian interest 
or Australian opinion—each often as narrowly conceived 
as it is ably maintained—the exponents of this view believe 
that Australia can make herself felt more effectively 
under the present system than under any form of closer 
union. In plain words, Australia is encouraged to believe 
that she can hold a unique political position, wherein, 
having passed out of the stage at which she can submit to 
the control of her policy by a paramount Government, she 


can exercise power and pursue policy without the restraint 
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which responsibility imposes on independent nations, or 
which springs from the pooling of interests and experience 
in a common system of government. No situation could 
be imagined more surely fatal to the moral nature of the 
nation that filled it, and ultimately to its political existence. 
There is reason to hope that such a position will not 
satisfy Australia’s political instincts when once she under- 
stands what it means in actual fact. 


Australia. March, 1917. 


POSTSCRIPT 


According to the returns at present available, which do 
not include the whole of the votes recorded by the Aus- 
tralian troops, the results of the General Election are as 
follows :— 


House of Representatives 
Coalition Government: before the Election, 49 seats ; 


now, 54. 

Labour Opposition: before the Election, 26 seats ; 
now, 21. 

Previous Majority for the Government, 23. 

Present Majority for the Government, 33. 


Senate 
Coalition Government: before the Election, 17 seats ; 
now, 24. 
Labour Opposition: before the Election, 19 seats ; 
now, 12. 
Previous Majority against the Government, 2. 
Present Majority for the Government, 12. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


I. Poxriticat Partres 


HE present political situation in South Africa presents 

some curious features. The Government has not a 
majority in the House of Assembly. It has, however, 
while it pursues its present policy in regard to the war, 
the support of the Unionist Party, and between them they 
number 93 (excluding the Speaker) out of 130. Besides 
these there are the Nationalists counting 27, the Labour 
Party of three, and a few Independents. 

The Nationalists are in direct and open opposition to 
the Government policy. Their general attitude in regard 
to the war was explained in the December number of ‘THE 
Rounp Tastz. The war and questions which raise the racial 
issue are the only matters on which they are keenly 
interested. Some of them advocate from time to time the 
nationalisation of the gold mines, and proclaim in some- 
what vague and general terms economic doctrines which, 
if taken seriously, would indicate an affinity between them 
and the Labour Party. The great mass of their sup- 
porters, however, are, where their own interests are affected, 
ultra-conservative in their views on all questions affecting 
property and the relations of employers and employed. 
Their opposition to the Government is not based on social 
or economic grounds. It begins and ends with the policy 
which General Botha has followed in regard to the relations 
of South Africa to the Empire, and, more particularly, 
in regard to the war, because it is the war which has put 
his policy to the test. 
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The Labour members in the House of Assembly at 
present number only three, but this representation can 
hardly be said to be adequate to the position of the Party 
in the country. The Party, like the Unionists, pledged 
themselves at the general election to support General 
Botha in seeing the war through. In Parliament, however, 
they have interpreted that as leaving them free to oppose 
the Government, and to do what they can to defeat it, 
in matters where its line of action does not commend itself 
to their judgment. This was well illustrated in the debate 
which took place in the last session of Parliament on the 
pay of the South African troops serving oversea. The 
Unionist members, while strongly dissenting from the 
Government policy of refusing to make up the pay of the 
men serving oversea to the same rate as was being drawn 
by those serving in East Africa, would not press their 
views to the extent of risking the resignation of the Govern- 
ment. They interpreted their pledge to the electors as 
requiring them to look first at the larger issue, and, if the 
Government was, on the whole, adhering to its policy of 
supporting the Imperial Government, to refrain from 
attacking it in such a manner as to threaten its existence. 
The Labour Party, on the other hand, were ready to drive 
the Government out of office on this question. 

The Government, therefore, in Parliament is faced with 
the uncompromising opposition of the Nationalists. From 
the Labour members it receives support in matters directly 
furthering the prosecution of the war, but otherwise, as a 
rule, opposition. The Unionists, on the contrary, have 
definitely and unconditionally promised their support 
during the war while the Government continues to support 
actively the cause of the Empire. There is no arrange- 
ment between them and the Government Party, still less 
any coalition, The Unionists have no share in or respon- 
sibility for the acts of the Government. They profess to 
adhere to their party programme, though much of it is 
necessarily in abeyance just now, and they exercise the 
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right of criticising Government policy and administration, 
but stop short where their attack threatens the stability 
or prestige of the Ministry. 

Whether such a loose and unstable arrangement will 
last for the period of the war is open to question. As an 
opposition the Unionist Party—comprising nearly one- 
third of the members of the House of Assembly—is 
obviously condemned to be largely, if not wholly, ineffec- 
tive. They may, of course, expose defects of administra- 
tion or secure by agreement changes of policy. But 
they must abstain from what, after all, makes criticism or 
opposition really effective—the direct challenge of a division. 
The exigencies of the situation may, and no doubt do, 
completely justify this system of suppressed opposition. 
But as time goes on the leaders find it more and more 
difficult to restrain their followers from going “all out ” 
against something which seems more than usually pro- 
vocative on the part of the Government, and nothing is 
more disheartening than damped-down enthusiasm and 
suppressed speeches. Similarly, members themselves find 
it more and more difficult to carry with them the support 
of their constituents in what, to outsiders, seems a policy 
of barren acquiescence. 

To this must be added the fact that the Government 
dares not acknowledge any obligation to the Unionist 
Party. It is the stock grievance of almost every Nationalist 
speaker against General Botha that he is working in alliance 
with the Unionist Party, or rather that, in return for their 
keeping him in office, he has submitted his policy entirely 
to their direction and plunged the country at their dicta- 
tion into a mad imperialism, which ignores the national 
aspirations and the true interests of South Africa. Absurd 
as this charge might seem to an outside observer, it is one 
to which General Botha and his Ministry seem to be 
extremely sensitive; and, in consequence, they adopt 
an attitude of studied aloofness and even of hostility 


towards the Unionist Party, which, to say the least of it, 
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is not likely to make the situation any easier on either side. 
Recently one of the Unionist members sitting for a division 
of Johannesburg was understood to be contemplating 
resignation ; and, though the seat was, and always had 
been, a Unionist one, the Government Party put a candi- 
date in the field, and announced that he would receive their 
official support. The expected resignation did not take 
place ; but, since then, a vacancy has occurred by the death 
of another of the Unionist members in Johannesburg, 
and it is understood that the Government Party will con- 
test the seat, though it again has always been held by a 
Unionist. It will be an interesting contest from the point 
of view of a student of the humorous side of party politics, 
but it is undoubtedly another step towards the break-up 
of the present precarious combination.* 

The avowed objects of General Botha and the Unionists 
in regard to the war are fundamentally the same, though 
they are often mis-stated on either side. First comes, of 
course, the supreme object of victory for the Empire and 
its Allies. But, along with the supreme object, and very 
often operating as a restraining influence on the Govern- 
ment in taking active measures for its attainment, is the 
secondary but most important object of preventing the 
war from becoming a cause of racial division in South 
Africa. As contrasted with the Nationalist ideal that the 
Dutch-speaking people of South Africa should be united 
in an attitude of neutrality towards the war, and in pro- 
tecting the people from any participation in it, is that 
which in its essence is common both to the Government 
Party and to the Unionists, namely, that those who are 
loyal to the Imperial connection, whether of Dutch or 
English race, should stand together on that principle. 
Those of us who feel that South Africa has done little in 
contrast with Australia, Canada, and New Zealand must 


* The candidates and the votes cast at the Troyville bye-election, Jan. 26, 
were as follows: Colonel H. F. Creswell (Labour), 883; Dr. Macdonald 
(Unionist), 368 ; Colonel Furze (South African Party), 175; Mr. Colin 
Wade (International Socialist), 32. 
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not lose sight of the fact that after all the long history of 
strife between the two races in South Africa, with the last 
war still fresh in men’s memories, the Government, led 
by men of Dutch race, and supported by a majority of men 
of both races, has been able, even at the cost of a rebellion, 
to carry through a policy of loyal support of the cause of 
the Empire. 

The outside observer of political affairs is apt to ask why, 
if the Government Party and the Unionists have these 
two main objects in common, they should continue to 
exist as separate parties and even to oppose each other to 
the detriment of the common cause. Why, he asks, does 
not General Botha form a Coalition Ministry ? Or, again, 
why does not the Unionist Party simply wind itself up and 
become absorbed in the South African Party, so as to give 
General Botha the unqualified support which he needs in 
order to maintain his position in the House of Assembly ? 
The answer to the first question probably is that General 
Botha apprehends that an alliance with the Unionist 
Party under present conditions would cause the secession 
to the Nationalist ranks of a certain number of his followers, 
and that his position would be still further weakened by 
the personal friction which a reconstruction of his Cabinet 
on coalition lines would certainly cause. Rather than 
face these risks he prefers to go on with the present hap- 
hazard arrangement so long as it will serve him. He 
probably calculates that the Unionists are not likely to 
turn him out, because they could not form a Government 
themselves—nor indeed could anyone else with the House 
of Assembly constituted as at present. The inevitable 
result of his resignation, therefore, would be a general 
election, which no one outside the Nationalist Party is 
desirous of seeing while the war continues. 

The other question is one which was frequently put 
to the Unionist candidates during the last general election 
and was answered by them much as follows: They were 


prepared, they said, to pledge themselves ynconditionally 
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to support General Botha through the war in carrying out 
the policy to which he had so unmistakably pledged him- 
self. But, looking to the needs of the country after the 
war, they did not consider that they would be justified 
in abandoning the programme for which they have always 
stood and accepting that of the South African Party. There 
are two important reforms which they as a party have always 
pressed, and on which the attitude of the Government 
Party has been one of indifference or hostility. One is 
the opening up of the land for closer settlement, and the 
other encouragement of European immigration. Both 
these questions, they argued, would be of even more vital 
importance to the country after the war ; but, if they were 
to allow themselves to be absorbed by the South African 
Party, there was no guarantee that anything would be 
done, and there would be no party whose business it was to 
keep them prominently before the public attention. 

Such are probably the answers which an inquirer on 
this point would receive. Whether he would think them 
adequate is another matter. Perhaps he would regard 
them as indicating that, in this as in other matters, public 
opinion in South Africa does not yet grasp the full signi- 
ficance of the war and all that is at stake, but thinks of it 
still as something external to its world. He might also 
think that the differences between the parties are less 
important than these answers would imply if he judged 
solely by the views held by the moderate supporters of 
either side. In practice, however, the actions of the 
two parties (as is the case with most other political parties) 
are governed largely by the views of their extremists 
and, unless some at present unforeseen emergency occurs, 
it is probable that for the period of the war at any rate 
relations will remain as they are. 

A curious but interesting light was thrown on the 
division between the followers of General Botha and the 
Nationalists by the recent celebration of Dingaan’s Day. 
In the days of the Republic December 16 was observed 
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in the Transvaal as a day of solemn thanksgiving for the 
victory of the Voortrekkers over Dingaan, the Chief of 
the Zulus, and also, in course of time, as a day of thanks- 
giving for the achievement of independence. The chief 
feature of the day was a gathering at the national monument 
at Paardekraal, at which the significance of the day was 
marked by religious services and by addresses from leaders 
of the people. Since Union it has been kept as a public 
holiday all over South Africa, and the public celebrations 
have commemorated the victory of the Voortrekkers as 
the bearers of civilisation against the hordes of barbarism. 

This year General Botha undertook the organisation of 
the ceremony at Paardekraal on a great scale. He appealed 
to Afrikanders all over the Union to come together for a 
national celebration as a step towards restoring unity in 
their ranks. The Nationalists, however, professed to see 
in this a political move on General Botha’s part, and 
ostentatiously held aloof from participation in it. They 
denounced the Paardekraal ceremony as having been 
perverted from its true significance for political purposes, 
and, as a counter-stroke, promoted gatherings at other 
centres, the most notable of which was one held at the 
grave of General Beyers on the banks of the Vaal River. 
This gathering is said to have been attended by 5,000 
people. The speeches were, unfortunately, not reported. 

Shortly before December 16 the last of the prisoners 
undergoing sentence for participation in the late rebellion 
were released as an act of clemency on the part of the 
Government. 


II. Economic DEvELopMENT 


HE war has brought to South Africa at once a great 
call to action and a paralysing division of sympathy. 
Putting aside the call (which no doubt appeals very differ- 
ently to different sections of the people) to stand side by 
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side with the other peoples of the Empire in a world-wide 
battle for freedom, we have in the war a direct incentive 
to and a great opportunity for a more active policy of 
economic development. It has brought home to South 
Africans, as nothing else would have done, the extent to 
which our production of the prime necessaries of life is 
still short of the demand and the dangers of dependence 
on external supply. One would think it was but a step 
from the realisation of this to the conviction that a solemn 
duty lies on the Government and all of us to bring under 
cultivation our wide stretches of untilled land. But here 
comes into play, as far as the Government is concerned, 
the paralysing effect of politics. It has become almost 
an article of religion with a certain section of the Dutch 
land-owners to cling to the land at all costs. It is preached 
to them also by their political leaders—notably by men 
like General Hertzog and the late President Steyn—as a 
duty to their people on no account to sell land. In many 
cases the land-owner has not the capital or the ability to 
cultivate even inefficiently a twentieth part of the land 
which he occupies. But it is better, so he is told and 
believes, that he should let the rest of it lie waste, in the 
hope of providing in years to come a “place” for his 
descendants to the third and fourth generation, than that 
he should sell a part of it and allow the outlander to get a 
footing on the soil. Fortunately, the natural pressure of 
economic forces is pushing aside this dog-in-the-manger 
doctrine. Slowly but surely farms are being broken up 
into manageable size, men with capital and enterprise are 
making their way on to the land, and agricultural production 
increases. But any move on the part of the Government 
for undertaking as a national duty the cultivation of the 
unused lands would at once arouse intense suspicion, out 
of which would be created a political agitation which, 
constituted as it is, it will hesitate to face. 

The question of the future of the European population 
is another on which the war has helped to open the eyes 
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of thinking men. Thousands of the flower of our youth 
have gone oversea on active service, and many of them 
will not come back even if they survive the chances of 
war. Without this drain the European population was 
already dangerously small in numbers, if South Africa 
is to be classed in the future as a European State. The 
war has accentuated the danger, but it has also provided 
an opportunity in the numbers of men who after peace 
will be unwilling to return to their old surroundings and 
will be looking for a new life oversea. Here there is ample 
room, and, with suitable government organisation, it is 
certain that a large number of desirable immigrants could 
be settled in South Africa. But here, again, the paralysing 
influence of political and racial divisions comes in. In 
the eyes of the Afrikander of the narrow type, to whom 
everyone outside the fold of “ our people ” is an intruder, 
or, in the words of one of his leaders, a “ foreign adventurer,” 
immigration has always been peculiarly abhorrent. His 
leaders make the most of these sentiments and impress upon 
him (what he is only too willing to believe) that those 
who advocate state-aided immigration do so with the 
ultimate object of swamping the political influence of the 
true Afrikander people by hordes of aliens (British and 
others from oversea). So powerful is this appeal that 
the Government has practically promised that it will 
not sanction the use of public funds for promoting im- 
migration. The need is urgent and the opportunity is 
here, but it will not be used. The ideas of the old-fashioned 
Afrikander on these questions are not easily turned out 
of their traditional channels. And, according to these 
traditions, the land of South Africa belongs to him and 
his people by a sort of divine right. The native and 
coloured population will be kept in their place, if necessary 
by force ; and will be prevented from ever holding land by 
any legal title and from rising above the status of unskilled 
labourer in the fields and in the industrial centres. Above 
all, they will be prevented from exercising any political 
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rights. The position of the European being thus, as he 
thinks, secured, why, he asks, should anyone trouble if 
he owns 10,000 acres and only uses a couple of hundred ? 
The rest can wait as they are until his children’s children 
are ready to take their shares. And so he is lulled into 
security, and does not see that the rising tide is already 
pouring over his unsubstantial barriers. 

In the meantime the Government has pledged itself 
against State aid to immigration. 


Ill. Tuz Late Presipent STEYN 


Y the sudden death of Martinus Theunis Steyn, ex- 

President of the Orange Free State, a notable figure has 
passed out of South African public life. He was President 
of the Free State before and at the outbreak of the Anglo- 
Boer War, and, as is generally understood, was a champion 
of the policy which favoured an appeal to armed force. 
Whatever may be thought of his judgement on that issue, 
everyone must respect the courage with which he stood 
by the cause for which he fought and refused to admit 
the possibility of defeat. He came through the war so 
broken in health that his life was for some time despaired 
of, and he has since then lived in seclusion, unable to take 
an active part in public affairs, but respected, consulted, 
and almost revered by a large section of the Dutch-speaking 
people, and more especially by those who have only accepted 
under protest the present settlement as between the two 
races. ‘The sacrifices which he made personally and as a 
public man endeared him to his people but put a limit 
to his political outlook. The overwhelming sense of what 
they had lost when they surrendered their independence 
seemed to blind him to the vision of a greater South 
African nationality, built on the ruins of past conflicts 
and including in its ample scope room for both the races 
whose wars and rivalries had made South Africa a centre 
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of unrest for a century past. ‘That vision which has been 
given to some of his people was denied to him, and he lies 
buried, appropriately enough, at the foot of the monument 
erected to commemorate the women and children who 
died in the Concentration Camps—a monument of grief 


and protest with no redeeming sense of the dawning of a 
better day. 


South Africa, January, 1917. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I. Tue Miitary Service Act 


V N August 1, 1916, the Parliament of New Zealand “ 
enacted “ The Military Service Act, 1916,” establishing 

the Expeditionary Force Reserve. That Reserve consists 

of every male natural-born British subject resident in New 

Zealand, between the ages of 20 and 46 years inclusive, 

except members of the Expeditionary Force or men dis- 

charged from it, criminals, lunatics, and natives. The Act 

may be extended to include natives by proclamation. 

The Reserve is divided into two divisions. The first 
includes unmarried men, men married since May 1, 1915, 
except those who have a child under 16 by a previous 
marriage, widowers with no children under 16, men 
divorced or judicially separated from their wives and who 
have no children under 16. The second includes all other 
Reservists. The Act provides for the preparation of a 
Register of the Reserve by the Government Statistician, for 
the proclamation of the enrolment of the Reserve, and for 
the calling up and selection by ballot of as many men as 
the Minister of Defence thinks necessary. The names of 
the men called up are gazetted, and from that time they are 
deemed to be members of the Expeditionary Force as if 
they had voluntarily enlisted and taken the oath of 
allegiance. 

Section 35 authorises the Minister of Defence to give 
notice to a family consisting of two or more brothers who 
belong to the First Division of the Reserve to show cause 
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why they should not be called up for service quite irrespec- 
tive of the ballot. 

Every man called up was given the right to appeal to a 
Military Service Board on one of the following grounds (in 
addition to cases of error as regards membership of the 
Reserve or of the division or class called up). 

(a) That by reason of his occupation his calling up was 
contrary to the public interest. 

(b) That by reason of his domestic circumstances or for 
any other reason his calling up for military service would be 
a cause of undue hardship to himself or others, it being 
sufficient evidence of such hardship that the appellant was 
the sole surviving son of his parents who was of military 
age and that at least one of his brothers had been killed in 
the war. 

(c) That he was at the beginning of the war and had 
remained a member of a religious body according to whose 
doctrines (as well as according to his own conscientious 
religious belief) the bearing of arms and the performance 
of any combatant service were contrary to divine revelation, 
provided that his appeal should not be allowed on this 
ground unless he was willing to perform such non-combatant 
work or services as might be required of him at such rate 
of payment as might be prescribed. 

Voluntary enlistment was to continue side by side with 
conscription until it was proclaimed that such enlistment 
should cease. 


Il. Tue Act 1n Workinc 


HE enrolment of the First Division of Reserves was 
f er toe on September 1 and on the following day that 
of the Second Division followed. It took some time to 
prepare the register and to ascertain what would be a fair 
quota from each recruiting district, and the first ballot 
was not taken till November 16, 1916. At the same time 
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the provisions of section 35 with reference to the non- 
enlisting brothers were put into operation. Up to date 
(February 28, 1917) four ballots have been taken. It 
was found that an interval of one month between the 
ballot and the calling up was insufficient in which to dis- 
pose of the appeals and medical examinations and to allow 
the time required for the men to arrange their. affairs. 
Henceforth, therefore, a period of two months will elapse 
between the time that a man “ draws the lucky marble ”— 
to use the patriotic catchword of the moment—and the day 
that he goes into camp. 

The numbers drawn to date, as well as the repeated 
warnings from the Military Service Boards and the counsel 
engaged, have brought forcibly before the men in the First 
Division the necessity for their getting their affairs into 
order and making arrangements for the carrying on or dis- 
posal of their business and stock, so that they may be ready 
to go into camp two months after they aredrawn. Married 
men are also beginning to realise that the time is not far 
distant when they will be required and are making their 
plans accordingly. The present estimate is that the first 
ballot for the Second Division will be in September and the 
first batch of married conscripts will go into camp in 
November. 

Almost the first case under section 35 was that of three 
brothers, single men, the sons of a wealthy elderly farmer. 
The Board dismissed the appeals of two of the brothers and 
left the third to carry on the work of the station. This 
was a useful object lesson, as a clear indication that under 
conscription there would be no class distinction, and that 
no man, whatever his wealth and social distinction, would 
escape the duty of serving his country. But even in this 
first case the facts disclosed in evidence left a doubt in the 
minds of those who had no sympathy with the family 
whether the work of the farm could be efficiently carried on 
by the one son left, a doubt which was accentuated by a 
question of the soldier-lawyer in cross-examination as to 
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whether it would do the farm any harm if part of it were 
allowed to go out of cultivation for a while. In general, the 
principle adopted by the Boards in cases under section 35, 
where no question of dependents arose, was to leave one of 
the family only to “ carry on.” 

We cannot but be proud of the spirit shown by the men 
who have been drawn in the ballot. This fortunate country 
is so far from the war that its people cannot possibly visualise 
it in the same way as those who are within sound of the guns 
in Flanders. New Zealanders have been for years taught 
to look to the State for everything they require. ‘They have 
enjoyed an abundant prosperity and a freedom from any- 
thing like discipline or enforced economy. A great many 
of them have been brought up as spoiled children accus- 
tomed to have all they want and their own way in every- 
thing. It might have been expected that compulsory 
military service would have been violently opposed and 
that complaints of hardship would have been frequent and 
bitter. Except among certain extremist partisans the 
reverse has been the case. Conscription has been accepted 
by the great mass of the people as the only fair and demo- 
cratic method of conducting a great war. ‘The experience 
of the Boards has been that even the men who appeal, 
because they think their circumstances warrant it, accept 
the adverse decision of the Board cheerfully, once it has 
been given, and go into camp as readily as if they had 
volunteered. The Board has had numerous instances of 
men who, realising that they would have to dispose at a 
loss of their farms or the businesses that they had spent 
years in making “ payable propositions,” have only asked 
for a month or a couple of months in which to wind up their 
affairs. ‘The term “ shirker” is scarcely ever heard or 
even read. 

Nor were the apprehensions as to the possible antagonism 
between “ the wents ” and “ the sents ” justified. There 
was, it is true, one slight affray in camp caused by a tactless 


volunteer referring to a recent recruit as a conscript, which 
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began by the conscript promptly knocking the volunteer 
down, and the friends on both sides joining in until the 
combat became general, but the disturbance was no more 
than is apt to take place between rival reinforcements where 
fiery spirits come into contact, and it had the usual result 
that a fair fight generally has among British stock, of 
clearing the air and creating better blood between the 
antagonists. No distinction now exists between the volun- 
teer and the conscript, and perfect harmony prevails 
between the two classes. There probably never was a 
more democratic army nor one in which there was less 
class distinction. The utmost concession granted to the 
man, whatever his social position, who holds no com- 
mission but who is intelligent and used to handle men, 
is that he begins in the non-commissioned officers’ class, 
where he receives special training from the beginning. 
Except for this advantage he has to win his spurs from the 
outset. A university professor, who enlisted as a private 
in the Main Expeditionary Force, distinguished himself at 
Gallipoli and is now a colonel in France, is an example of 
what may be accomplished by an able and courageous man. 
Commissions are not confined to members of the N.C.O. 
class, but those men from the ranks who show capacity 
receive promotion and are given the opportunity of sitting 
at the examinations for commissions. ‘The most undemo- 
cratic feature of the little New Zealand army is the fact that 
the second lieutenant and his wife and family are, speaking 
generally, worse off than a sergeant and his dependents, 
owing to no separation allowances being granted to the 
families of commissioned officers. 


III]. Tue Atrirupe or Lasour 


HE first question that would naturally be asked else- 
where would be, How did Labour take Conscription ? 
There were, of course, rumblings and rumours, suggestions 
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that the first wharf labourer called up by the ballot would 
test—by an application for a writ of habeas corpus—the 
validity of the law that enabled the Government to compel 
a man to leave New Zealand and fight elsewhere; that the 
Government would never set the law in motion against 
defaulters ; that, if it dared do so, a general strike would 
result. These rumours may have had something to do 
with the policy of the Government in putting 
representatives of Labour on the Appeal Boards and 
thus giving Labour an equal share in the adminis- 
tration of the law and an equal voice in the pre- 
vention of undue hardship to any individuals. The 
“No” vote in Australia encouraged the Socialist Anti- 
conscriptionists to enter upon a campaign, in which it 
was claimed that Parliament had no mandate to initiate 
compulsory military service; that, had a referendum 
been taken in New Zealand, conscription would have 
been negatived as in Australia, and that the Military 
Service Act should be repealed or a referendum taken. 
On December 14, 1916, war regulations were gazetted 
which made punishable with twelve months’ imprisonment 
or a fine of £100 seditious utterances or publications which 
interfered with recruiting, discouraged the prosecution 
of the war to a victorious conclusion, encouraged oppo- 
sition to the enforcement of the laws relating to com- 
pulsory military service, or excited disloyalty. Under 
these regulations half a dozen or so prosecutions took 
place of prominent socialists and pacifists and of some 
of the “stormy petrels” on the extremist wing of the 
Labour Party. In several of the cases the presiding magis- 
trates expressed the opinion that the defendants were able 
men, that in ordinary times no very great objection could be 
taken to the remarks made, but that, under the regulations, 
the remarks, which were aimed at securing the repeal of the 
Military Service Act, had a seditious tendency. In each 
case of a conviction the maximum sentence of twelve 
months’ imprisonment was awarded. Appeals have been 
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lodged against the convictions, and the appeals are to be 
heard at a sitting of the full court next month, when it 
is understood the constitutional question is to be fought 
out. 

Just before Christmas an Anti-Conscription Conference 
was held in Wellington at which numerous Labour bodies 
were represented. Resolutions were passed recommending 
a national campaign to secure the repeal of the Military 
Service Act. It was decided that representatives of the 
National Labour Party should take legal opinion as to 
whether the Act is in agreement with the Act of Constitu- 
tion and—if that opinion justifies the course—take a test 
case to the Supreme Court. It was also resolved that a 
movement should be organised for the release of the men 
now in gaol. A deputation from this Conference waited 
on the Minister of Labour. The Government, it urged, 
was irritating the workers almost beyond endurance: New 
Zealand had already sent to the front sufficient men in 
proportion to her population : and there was great danger 
of the essential industries suffering. After repeating the 
arguments against Conscription mentioned above, the 
deputation finally complained that the Government had 
taken away the liberty of speech and demanded the summon- 
ing of Parliament to consider the repeal of the Military 
Service Act. The Minister, while holding out no hope that 
the requests of the deputation would be granted, gave a 
soft answer that turned away wrath—for the moment. 
At the end of January trouble began on the wharf in 
Wellington owing to the refusal of the men to “ dump” 
cargo (i.¢., to discharge it in nets instead of slings) or to 
work after 5 p.m. when required ; and to their restricting 
the number of boxes of butter in any one hoist to 30 
instead of 48 as usual. In addition to these specific 
instances, which the employers alleged to be a breach of 
the existing agreement, there was evidence of the introduc- 
tion of a general “ go slow policy,” the result of which was 
to delay the shipment of produce to England. When the 
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men declined to carry out the work in the manner prescribed 
by the employers, the latter intimated that there would 
be no work at all. The employers promptly proceeded to 
cite the waterside workers to appear before the Conciliation 
Commissioner ; and, as the latter would not appoint repre- 
sentatives, these were appointed by the Commissioner. A 
date at the end of February was fixed for the hearing of the 
dispute, but on that date the hearing was adjourned, 
pending the holding of a Dominion Conference. 

Meantime the Government could not allow the continu- 
ance of a deadlock which held up food supplies for Great 
Britain. On February 10, under “The War Regulations 
Amendment Act, 1916,” new War Regulations were pub- 
lished for the maintenance of industries essential for the 
public welfare. These regulations declared the lading and 
unlading of ships to be such an “ essential industry ” and 
gave the Government power to declare any wharf a Govern- 
ment wharf and to appoint a Controller with authority to 
employ such wharf labourers as he thought fit, to enter into 
such contracts as he deemed reasonable, and to clear or 
close the wharves. Incitement to refuse effective service as 
a wharf labourer and other utterances or actions calculated 
to interfere with or delay loading or unloading of ships 
were declared “ offences.” Work is now proceeding as 
usual, pending the holding of the Conference. 

Early this month (February) evidence before one of the 
Appeal Boards disclosed the fact that concerted action was 
being taken throughout the Dominion by the coal miners 
for the adoption of a “ go slow” policy, with the object of 
forcing the mine owners to give the men a conference. 
The owners, some seven months ago, met the miners and 
granted a war bonus of Io per cent. and thought the matter 
settled. ‘The evidence showed that the men had received 
instructions not to earn more than 12s. a day, and that the 
output in the mine that was under consideration by the 
Board had fallen by a third since the instructions were 
given. 
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To this move the Government again responded by War 
Regulations, forbidding any seditious strike or lock-out, 
namely, one which has a tendency to interfere with the 
effective conduct of the war, the production or carriage of 
goods required by His Majesty in connection with the war, 
the lading or unlading of any vessel with any such goods, 
or the production or carriage of goods in connection with 
an industry essential for the public welfare. Pursuant to 
these regulations the coal mining industry has also been 
proclaimed an “essential industry,” and under them 
forty-nine informations have been laid against wharf 
labourers for refusing to coal two steamers owing to their 
objection to the use of tackle known as the Burton block. 

A Dominion Conference of coal miners and mine owners’ 
representatives took place this month and has just broken 
up without any agreement being arrived at. 


IV. Prosiems or ExEmMPTION 


History is repeating itself in New Zealand in the records 
of the Military Service Boards. ‘The Government here has 
failed to take advantage of the lessons to be learned from 
the experience in England, and has shifted onto the 
shoulders of the Military Service Boards the burden which 
it should itself have borne. It was obvious a year ago that 
the Government should then have compiled a record of 
those essential industries which must be kept going and of 
the resources in labour available for the purpose, should 
have declared certain industries essential and placed their 
workers in the Second Division, exempting them until a 
“combing out” process became necessary, and should 
have set up certain standards and laid down certain general 
rules for the guidance of the Boards. The problem of 
reconciling the demands of the army with the claims of 
essential industries is a delicate one that should have been 
grappled with long ere this. With ten different Boards at 
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work different standards are adopted and conflicting deci- 
sions given, and a distinct difference in policy may be 
noticed between a permanent Board and the supplementary 
Board that is assisting it in the same district. Some of the 
Boards scarcely realise that the production of food and the 
maintenance of the mercantile marine of the British Empire 
are as essential at the present time as the maintenance of 
the output of men, and are apt to regard their whole 
function as being to get men for the reinforcements and 
to overlook their duty of keeping back those men whose 
special abilities should be utilised elsewhere than in the 
firing line. 

The conduct of some of the Medical Boards has been the 
subject of adverse criticism. ‘There has been a good deal of 
complaint that the examination is inadequate, that there is a 
tendency to consider the conscript who exhibits no manifest 
external defect a malingerer, and that the passing as fit of 
men with substantial defects has now gone to almost the 
same extreme as the rejection under the voluntary system 
of men whose defects were of the slightest possible nature. 
It is too early yet to say how this will affect subsequent 
reinforcements, and it is only fair to point out that up to the 
present the high physical standard of departing drafts has 
been well maintained. 

The Government policy varies from time to time. There 
is a scarcity of doctors, and some time ago one minister 
not only found himself obliged to decline the request of the 
British Government to send a special contingent of medical 
men to England, but recalled all medical students from 
Gallipoli to complete their studies in New Zealand. 
Another minister now announces that only fourth and fifth 
year students will be exempted and all others drawn in the 
ballot must go to the front. With reversals of policy such 
as this on the part of the Government, no one can blame 
the Boards if their policies conflict with those of other 
Boards and if one lot of decisions seems inconsistent with 
another. 
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Meantime the Cabinet has been keeping the question 
of essential industries “ steadily in view,” and has sub- 
mitted the data that it has collected and certain proposals 
of the Minister of Defence for the organisation of the man 
power of the Dominion to an Industrial Efficiency Board, 
which is to consider and report to the Cabinet on the posi- 
tion of the essential, partially essential, and non-essential 
industries, the amount of labour available to carry them on, 
how that labour can best be used, and how to deal with the 
business of men who have to go to the front ; the develop- 
ment: of industries after the war ; the utilisation of waste 
produets ; and the increase of production. The Board has 
presented three reports to the Government which deal 
chiefly with the agricultural industry but have not yet been 
published. ‘The members of the Board are all able business 
men, but it was singular that upon such a Board, as at first 
constituted, there was no direct representative of the most 
essential of all our industries, agriculture. Subsequently, 
however, to the Board’s presentation of its reports on the 
agricultural industries to the Government, and to the 
demands of conferences of farmers for the appointment of 
a representative farmer on the Board, the Government has 
appointed a fifth member of the Board—the President of 
the Wellington branch of the New Zealand Farmers’ Union, 
who is himself a dairy farmer. 

It is particularly in regard to agriculture that the 
Government should have laid down a definite policy before 
the Military Service Boards began operations, and should 
have formulated certain principles upon which the Boards 
should proceed when considering applications for exemp- 
tion. There is, and has for some time past been, a shortage 
of competent agricultural labour, and, although no statistics 
on the subject have been published, many farmers and 
station owners, large and small, are finding it hard to carry 
on. Here is a typical letter from one East Coast settler, 
whose “ last ewe lamb,” in the form of his last skilled hand, 
has been enlisted compulsorily :— 
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“IT know an appeal will not be sustained,” he writes, “ but on 
these back-country stations it is absolutely necessary to have men 
who are physically sound and fit. After forty years a man does not 
seem to stand the eternal horse-work. Every sound, fit man we had 
is enlisted ; and from June until now we have had no shepherd on the 
place. There is a lad who is just of age, and who drives the bullock 
team, runs the engine, etc. He and I have had to do the whole 
sheep work of the station, and now he is to go.” 


There has been a tendency recently on the part of the 
Boards to give to those single farmers who are working 
their own farms no exemption but only sufficient time to 
enable them to sell their property or to make arrangements 
with some neighbour to work it, although, as has been 
pointed out by the president of one of the Farmers’ Unions, 
such men are often the skilled farmers and would do more 
work than two or three uninterested men who might be 
called in to work such farms. Dairy farmers, who form a 
large proportion of our North Island population, are finding 
it hard to procure milkers, and one hears of cases where the 
cows have been allowed to become dry. The policy of this 
country has been to settle as many farmers on the land as 
possible ; but there have been complaints that the aggrega- 
tion of farms is beginning, by the rich farmer over military 
age buying out his small neighbours who have been balloted, 
while in Christchurch a syndicate is said to have been 
formed to buy the farms of soldiers who, being called up, 
are compelled to sell out. In the Wairarapa, at Te Awa- 
mutu, and in Canterbury, the farmers have taken action for 
themselves and formed Boards of Trustees for the purpose 
of assisting the Military Service Boards and of undertaking 
the management and supervision of the property of farmers 
and farm labourers on active service and of keeping properly 
audited accounts. 

The feeling of a large section of the community is 
reflected by the resolution carried at last week’s meeting 
of the Advisory Board of the War Relief Federation and 
by the remarks of the mover. The resolution was as 
follows :— 
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The Advisory Board begs to call the attention of the Government 
to the grave economic danger which will result from excessive enlist 
ment of men employed in primary industries. The Board also 
desires to bring under the notice of the Government the hardship 
inflicted by practically compelling men drawn in the ballot to dispose 
of their properties, and is of opinion that Government action is 
urgently necessary to secure the retention of such property to the 
owners, and to prevent exploitation by unscrupulous persons. 


In proposing this resolution Mr. Dougall said that our 
primary industries were being affected and would be very 
seriously affected soon. The area under crop had fallen 
from 329,207 acres last year to 218,877 this year, and in the 
season coming an even smaller area would be under crop, 
because labour was scarce and farmers were being con- 
scripted. Men were forced to sell by the attitude of the 
Military Service Boards, and those who bought were wealthy 
men, ineligible for service, who simply added to their own 
coffers at the expense of the men who were forced to go to 
the war. Last year we produced 7,108,000 bushels of 
wheat and 7,653,000 bushels of oats. This year we grew 
2,000,000 bushels less wheat and 2,000,000 less oats. This 
season we had not produced again enough grain for our 
own use. Racing was still permitted, and a large number 
of men were engaged in racing, and a racehorse consumed 
from 15 to 16 pounds of oats per day. 

In Taranaki a large meeting of the dairy farmers formed 
a committee to watch over and present appeals and to 
safeguard the producers’ interests and passed the following 
resolutions :— 


That this meeting is of opinion that it is absolutely essential that 
the production of the Dominion be maintained at its maximum ; 
that, while recognising that the winning of the war is of paramount 
importance, the operation of the Military Service Act is depleting 
the Dominion of so much skilled labour that it must shortly create a 
serious and dangerous diminution in the products that are of the 
utmost importance to the Empire ; that we urge :— 

(1) That the Government at once take steps to organise the 
necessary production to prevent grave dislocation and loss of 
production ; (2) that in view of the national importance of main- 
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taining our primary industries the Government should establish a 
board, comprising practical men, for directing and organising these 
industries. 

In Canterbury the Amuri farmers have urged the 
Government to define as soon as possible essential workers 
in connection with agricultural and pastoral pursuits. It 
was suggested that ploughmen, horsemen, chaff-cutters and 
threshers should be exempted. At present the only class 
of agricultural labour that may be said to be exempted as a 
class is that of shearers, but even in that case each shearer 
has to make separate application and to give an undertaking 
that until the next shearing season he will engage in useful 
agricultural or pastoral work. Besides the shearers the 
following classes of labour have been exempted or, speaking 
by the card, have had their cases adjourned sine die, con- 
ditionally on their retaining their present occupations : coal 
miners (but since the go slow policy only on condition that 
the normal output is maintained), seamen and ships’ fire- 
men, ships’ officers (advisedly in this order), wireless 
operators, marine engineers (until March 2 only, when 
their position is to be reconsidered), railway servants 
(although in this case there has been an inclination on the 
part of the Boards to discount the Railway Department’s 
warning as to the danger of employing inexperienced men 
and to suggest that the staff might be reduced by the dis- 
continuance of race and tourist traffic), sanitary plumbers, 
slaughtermen, experts in trades, police, and civil servants. 
Sawmillers, save in exceptional cases, have been held not 
to be essential. For teachers there are few appeals, and 
even in those cases where a term’s leave is asked to enable 
the head master to find a substitute, a much shorter period 
is granted. There is a dearth of dentists and medical 
practitioners. 

Meanwhile race-meetings continue as in peace time, and 
a crowd in the street outside the newspaper offices indicates 
as a rule not the latest news from the Western front but 
the results of the day’s racing. Employers of industry who 
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have been struggling for the exemption of their hands have 
pointedly called the attention of the Board to the anomaly 
of taking to the front the skilled workmen and leaving behind 
the jockey and race-course tout. Save for clerical work, 
there has been no organisation or training of women to 
replace men. The tramway and railway services, even the 
restaurant cars on the railway, employ men only. The 
only woman in a grocer’s shop is the cashier. ‘Two years 
ago the Government was urged to organise women’s labour, 
but without result, and, willing as the women of this 
country are, they will require a thorough and systematic 
training before they can replace men. Even if the Essential 
Industries Board were now to suggest a scheme for the 
employment of women, it would be the end of 1917 before 
practical effect could be given toit. In spite of, or perhaps 
because of, the number of men who have gone to the war, 
it has become more difficult than ever to get domestic 
servants, and any soldier’s wife or widow, left badly provided 
for, would find no difficulty in earning high wages in this 
occupation. 

One of the most difficult problems that the Boards have 
to solve is that of the exemption or not of ministers of 
religion. ‘The conscientious objector’s case presents no 
difficulty before the Board, which considers simply : 

(a) Does he come within the exception in the statute, and, 
if so, 

(b) Is he willing to perform non-combatant services ? 

As the majority of conscientious objectors decline to do 
non-combatant work under military control, the Board has 
no option but to dismiss their appeals. The trouble will 
begin when these men are treated as defaulters and brought 
into camp. They are, however, a comparatively small 
number, and, whatever their fate, no sectarian question 
will arise. Over the case of ministers, on the other hand, 
a considerable controversy has arisen, and here it has 
proved impossible to avoid sectarian strife. 

In connection with the intimation by some of the 
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Boards that the whole of the First Division—no matter 
how essential or how expert—should be exhausted before the 
Second is called up, the principle appears to be that married 
men should be kept back for two reasons : 

(a) That the employment at the front and the loss of a 
married man costs the State on the average more than that 
of a single man. 

(b) That most married men have the responsibility of 
young families on their shoulders. 

If this principle is sound, married men should not be 
accepted as volunteers. But the enrolment of married men 
goes on. 

Anti-conscriptionists have freely stated that the Govern- 
ment would not have backbone enough to arrest those men 
who turned a deaf ear to the call of their King and country. 
Last week a modest list of 60 Reservists who are wanted by 
the military authorities was gazetted, a few warrants have 
been issued and one defaulter has been arrested and taken 
to camp to be court-martialled, it being hoped that, if an 
example is made of one or two recalcitrants and it becomes 
clear that the Act will be fairly and impartially enforced, 
the laggards will fulfil their obligations without further 
pressure. ‘There are, however, some hundreds of men on 
the roll of the First Division of the Reserve, whose where- 
abouts cannot be traced. 

At the present moment conscription in New Zealand is 
at the critical stage. It will doubtless have its setbacks and 
hitches, there will be plenty of anomalies and hardships, 
the Government will be swayed hither and thither, as even 
National Governments are, by tactical considerations, 
but in the long run the sturdy patriotism and the hard 
common-sense of the community will solve all difficulties, 
and New Zealand at the end of the war will be able to say 
that she sustained to the finish the loyal effort with which 
she began. 


New Zealand, March, 1917. 
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